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PREFACE. 



THE obje6V, which thfe cotnpiter of this 
work had principally in view, was—* 
the improvement of youth in Reading, and 
Speaking. For this end, he has endeavoured 
to feleft examples in almoft every fpecies of 
compofition^ and fuch as may exercife all 
thofe feelings of the foul, and all' that diver- 
fity of voice and gefture, upon which a juft 
and graceful Elocution dependa — The arr- 
rangement adopted, is fuch aa» he conceived, 
would be moft agreeable and advantageous. 
The ftudent will here find an entertaining var- 

Qiriety; and, applying himfelf to the Leffons 
in Prbfe and Verfe alternately^ he will pro- 
ceed, by a gentle- gradation, from thofe which 

^ are fimple and cafy, tp the moft complex and 

^difficult.* 

^ a Tkb 

* A plan of this nature, was thoughf more eligi- 
ble, than that of claffing the Leflbns under feparate 
^ beads according to their fpecies {^snarrathey didac- 
a tic^ Sec.); fuch a difpofition being by no means eflefl- 
^tial to improvement, and producing a tedious: uni« 
^ formity, of which the natural confequences is-*|0 
tire and difguft. 



iv PREFACE. 

The Appendix contains a confiderable num- 
ber of beautiful paffages from dramatic wri- 
ters. As the fentiments they exprefs, are 
pointed out by fuitable titles, and are, in ge- 
neral, pure and unnaixed, they may, if duly 
attended to, be of Angular utility, in ftudy- 
ing the modes of utterance peculiar to different 

movements of the mind. To thefe are 

added, a^ proper concluding pieces, The Paf- 
fions^ by Collins j and, Garrick's Ode on 
Sbakefpeare. 

As the Sacred fVritings are in every one's 
hands, ho extracts have been^ made fron;i 
'them: neither have any dialogue^ from Plays 
been inferted ; bccaufe a competent number 
of fuch examples would have excluded more 
important matter, or, by confiderably enlar- 
ging the work, have made it too bulky and 
expenfiye for general ufe. 

The neceflity of comprifing a great variety 
within the bounds of a moderate volume, 
and of rendering every piece 9s complete as 
poflible, will, it is hoped* be a fufBcient apo- 
logy for deviating, in feveral inftances, from , 
the originals. 

A reader derives much advantage from 

correa punftuation. By marking out thp 

true connexion bet.^e?n the different pflirts 

of a fentci\ce, paragiapb>;Qr difcoi^fe, he i§ 

. • enabkd 
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enabled to difcern more readily the precifc 
meaning of the author; and, of confequcnce, 
can exprefs his ideas and fentiments with 
greater eafe and juftnefs. Particular regard 
has been, therefore, paid to this article. 

The compiler has only to add, that he 
does not wifli this Sele<*\ion fhould be con- 
fidered merely as a School-book. The fources 
from which he has derived the materials, and 
his endeavours to render the performance in 
every fefpeft dcferving notice, encourage him 
to hope, that it will not only prove an ufeful 
afliftant in the ftudy of Elocution, but contri- 
bute, alfo, to the amufement of every Pcrfon 
of Tafte, who may give it a perufal. 
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THE obje6V, which thfe cotnpiter of this 
work had - principally in view, was— r 
the improvement of youth in Reading, and 
Speaking. For this end, he has endeavoured 
to feleft examples in almoft every fpecies of 
! compofition^ and fuch as may exercife all 
thofe feelings of the foul, and all' that diver- 
fity of voice and gefture, upon which a juft 
and graceful Elocution dependa— The arr- 
rangement adopted, is fuch aa, he conceived, 
would be moft agreeable and advantageous. 
The ftudent will here find an entertaining va^- 
o« riety ; and, applying himfelf to the Leffons 
2 in Prbfe and Verfe alternately^ he will pro- 
t cecd, by a gentle* gradation, from thofe which 
^ hie fimple and cafy, tp the moft complex and 
5 difficult.* 
^ a Thb 

"* * A plan of this nature, was thoughf more eligi- 
2 We, than that of clafling the Leflbns under feparate 
g heads according to their fpecies {^snarrathey didac- 
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SECTION L 



LE S S O N L 

GOOD-NATURED CREDULITY, 



A Chaldean Peasant was conducting a goat 
to the city of Bagdat. He was mounted on 
an afsj and the goat followed him, with a bell 
fufpended from his neck, *< I (hall fell thefe 
** animab, faid he to himfelf, for thirty pieces of 
" fiiver. With this money I can purchafe a new 
<^ turban, and a rich veftment of tafiety, which I 
** will tie with a fafh of purple filk. The young 
** damfels will then fmile more favourably upon me, 
^* and I fhall be the fineft man at the Mofque.** 

Whilst the Peafant was thus anticipating in idea 
his future enjoyments, three artful rogues coricerted 
a ftratagem to plunder him of his treafures. — As he 
moved flowly along, one of them flipped off the' bell 
from the neck of the gc^ ; and, faftening it, with- 
out being perceived, to;^ the taU of the aSs, carried 
A a away 
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away hlS^booty. The man, riding upon the afs, and 
hearing the found of the bell, continued to mufe, 
without the leaft fufpicion of the lofs which he had 
fuftained. Happening, however, sC fliort while af- 
terwards, to turn about his head, he difcoveredy with 
grief and aftonifhment, that the animal was^ gone, 
which conftituted fo condderable a part of his riches; 
and he inquired, with the utmoft anxiety, after his 
goat, of every traveller whom he met. 

The fecond rogue now accofted him, and faid, 
" I have juft feen, in yonder fields, a man in great 
** hafte, dragging along with him a goat.^ The 
peafant difmounted with precipitation, and requefted 
the obliging ftranger to hoW his afs, that he might 
lofe no time in overtaking the thief. He inftantly 
began the purfuit; and, having traverfed, in vain, 
the courfe that was pointed out to him, he came 
back, fatigued and breathlefs, to the place from 
which he fetout; where he found neither his afs, 
nor the deceitful informer, to whofe care he had en^ 
trofted him. 

As he walked penfively onwards, overwhelmed 
with fhame, vexation, and difappointment, his at- 
tention was roufed by the loud complaints and la- 
mentations^ of a poor man, who fat by the fide of a 
well. He turned out of the way to fympathize with 
a brother in ajBii£iion, recounted his own misfortunes, 
and inquired the caufe of that violent forrow, which 
feemed to opprefs him. ** Alas !" faid the poor 
man, in a moft piteous tone of voice, '* as I was 
** refting here to drink, I dropped into the water a 
*^ caiket full of diamonds;, which I was emploved to 
•> carry to the Caliph at Bagdat; and I fliall be put 
*' to death, on the fu(picion of having fecreted fo 
** valuable a treafure,*' *' Why don't you jump in- 

" to 
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** to the wcl!, in fearch of the cafketi"* cried the 
peafant, aftoniflied at the ftupidity of his new ac- 
quaintance. ** Becaufe it is deep," replied the man^ 
^^ and I can neither dive nor fwim. But will you 
'< undertake this kind office for me, and [ will re* 
" ward you with thirty pieces of filver?" The pea- 
fant accepted the ofler with exultation ; and, whilft 
he was putting off his caflbck, veft, and flippers, 
poured out his foul in thankfgivings to the holy Pro- 
phet, for this providential fuccour. But, the mo- 
ment he plunged into the water, in fearch of the pre- 
tended caiket, the man (who was one of the three 
rogues that had concerted the plan of robbing him) 
fdzed upon his garments, and bore them off in fccu- 
curity to his copradcs. 

Thus, thro' inattention, fimplicity, and credu- 
lity, was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all his 
little pofleflions ; and he hallened back to his cot* 
tage, with no other covering foi; his nakednefs^ 
than a tattered garment, which he borrowed on the 
read. 



11. 

ALCANDSk AND SlPTIMIUS. 

ATHENS, long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, ftill continued the feat of learning, po- 
litenefs, and wifdom. I'heodoric, the Oftrogoth,i 
repaired the fchools which barbarity, was fuffering tq 
hll into decay; and continued thoie penfions to men 
of learning, which avaricious governors had mono- 
polized* 

A 3 - Iw 
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In: this city, and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were fellow-ftudents together. The one, 
the moft fubtle reafoner of all the Lyceum; the 
other, the moft eloquent fpeaker in the Academic 
grove. Mutual admiration foon begot a friendfhig. 
Their fortunes were nearly equal ; and they were na- 
tives of the two moft celebrated cities in the world. 
Alcander was of Athens ; Septimius came from 
Rome. 

' In this ftate of harmony they lived for fome time 
together; when Alcander, after paffing the firftpart 
of his youth in the indolence of philofophy, thought 
at length of entering into the bufy world; and, as a 
ftep previous to this, placed his affections on Hypatia, 
a lady of exquifite beauty. The day of their intend-* 
ed nuptials was fixed; the previous ceremonies were 
performed ; and nothing now remained, but her be- 
ing cohdudted in triumph to the apartment of the in-^ 
tended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happinefs, or 
being unable to enjoy any fatisfadlion, without 
making his friend Septimus a partner, prevailed up- 
on him to introduce Hypatia to his fellow-ftudent ; 
which he did with all the gaiety of a man who 
found himfelf equally happy in friendfhip and love. 
But this was an interview fatal to the future peace of 
both. Septimius no fooner faw her, than he was 
fmitten with an unvoluntary pai&on : and,, though 
he ufed every effort to fupprefs defires, at once fn 
imprudent and unjuft, the embtions of ^ his mint 
in a fliort time, became fo ftrong, that they broug' 
«n a fever, which the phyficians judged incurable, 

DURIN 
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DuKiNG this illners, Alcander W^ttfied Mm with 
all the anxiety of fondnefs, and brought his miftrefi 
to join in the amiaUe offices of friendibip. The fk« 
gacity of the phyficians, by thefe means,^ foon dif* 
covered that the eaufe of tneir patidnf tf diforder was 
love ; and Alcander, being sfppriv^d of their difeo* 
very, at length extorted aconfefllon frottifhe reluAant 
djing lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to deferibe the 
'eonflid between love and Mendihip, in the breaft of 
Alcander, on this occafion : it is enough to hy^ that 
the Athenians were, at this time, arrived at nach re-* 
finement in morals, that every virtue was carried to 
excefs. In fllort, forgetful (^ his o#h felicity, he 
gave up his intended bride. In all her diarmt, to the 
young Roman. They were privately oMirried, by 
nis connivance; and this unlooked-for change of for- 
tune, wrought as unexpeded a change on the oonftU 
tlition of the now happy Sq>timius. In a few davs^ 
ht was perfedly recovered, and fet out with his nir 
partner for Rome. Here^ by an exertion of thofe 
Ments which heTo eminently pbflfefled, SeptiqEiius, in 
1 few years, arrived at . the higheA dignities of the 
flate, and was conftituted the city-judge, or pirsetor. 

Ir the mean tlitie, Alcander notf oxllv fett the pain 
of being feparated from his fnend and his miftrefs^ 
but a profecution was alio commenced againft him hy 
the relations of Hypatia, for having bafely given up 
his bride, as was' fuggefled, for money. Ifis inno-* 
cenceof the crime laid to his charge, and even his 
doquence in his-own defence, were not able to with* 
iland the influence of a powerful party. He was caft, 
and condemned to pay an enormous fine. Being un<* 
able to raife A> large a fum at the time appointed, bt9 
A 4 ' ' pbifeffiony 
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pofleffidift W?5!e cpnfifcated, he himfelf was ftripped of 
the habit of fireedom, expofed as aflavein the market- 
place^ and .fold to the bigheft bid4er« 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purc^afer, 
Alcand^r, with fooie other companions of diftrefs, 
was 'carried into tbat region of defolation and fterility. 
His fiated employment was to follow the herds of an 
imperious mafter, and his fuccefs in hunting was all 
that was allowed him to fupply his precarious fubfift- 
ence. Every morning waked him to a renewal of 
famine or toil ; and every change of feafon, ferved 
but to. aggravate hjs uniheltered diftre(^. Af|;cr fome 
years of bondage, l^owever, an oppprti^itity of ef- 
caiping oiFered : he embraced it with ardouf ^ fo thatj^ 
travelling by night,* and lodging in cavei^ by dayi^ 
taihorten a long ftory, he at laft arrived in Rome. 

* The fame day on which AlcanderarrivedjSeptimja* 
fat adminiftering juflice in the forum, whither oi^r 
wanderer came, expeding to be inftantly known^ aiy^ 
publicly acknowledged, by his former friend. ]E{ere 
he ftood the whole day amongft the crowd, watchio!^' 
the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken no- 
tice of: but he was fo much altered by a long fuc- 
ceffion of hardihips, that he continued unnoted among 
the reft; and, in the evening, when he was going up 
to the praptor's chair, he was brutally repulfed by the, 
attending ji<3ors. The attention of the poor is gene*; 
ipaily <iriv6n from one ungrateful obje£^j to another^ 
for, iriight coming on, he .now found himfelf under a 
neceffity of feeking a place to lie in, and yet knew 
not where to apply. AH emaciated, and in rags as 
be was, none of the citizens would harbour fo much 
wretched nefs J and ileeping in the ftreets might be at^ 
tended with interruptictfi or danger : in ihort, he was 
""Dbliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs 

without 
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withoutthe city; the ufual retreat of guilt, poverty, 
and defpair. In this manfion of horror, laying bis 
head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his milerics for 
a while in fleep; and found, oji his flinty couch, 
more eafe than beds of down can fupply to the 
guilty. ^ 

As he continued here, about midnight, two rob* 
bers came to make this their retreat: but, happen- 
ing to difagree about the divifion of their plunder, 
one of them ftabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him weltering in blood at the entrance. He was 
found next morning, dead, at the mouth of the vault* 
This naturally inducing an enquiry, an alarm was 
fpread ; the cave was examined ; and Alcander was 
apprehended, and accufed of robbery and murder. 
Misfortune and he were now fo long acouainted, that 
he at laft became regardlefs of life. He detefled a 
world, in which he had found only ingratitude, 
feUhood, and cruelty : he was determined to make na 
defence; and, thus lowering, with refolutioo, he was 
dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of 
Septimius* 

As the circumftances againfl him were ftrong, and 
he offered nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a moft cruel and ig- 
nominious death, when the attention of the fpedators 
was foon divided by another objeft. The robber,, 
who bad been really guilty, was apprehended felling 
his plunder; and, ilruck with a panic, hadconfefled 
his crime. He was brought bound, to the fame tri- 
bunal, and acquitted every other perfba of any part- 
nerlhip in his guilt. Alcander^s innocence, there- 
fore, appeared ; but the fullen ralhnefs of his conduft, 
remained a wonder to the fuiipunding multitude. 
But their aftonilhment was ftill farther increafed, 
A 5 whea 
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when they faw their judge ftart from his tribunal, to 
to^brace thd fuppofed criminal. Septimius recollected 
his friend and former benefactor, and hung upon his 
neck.with tears of pity and of joy. Need the fequel 
be related ? Alcander was acquitted ; (hared the 
friendfhip and honours of the principal citizens of 
Rome; lived, afterwards in happinefs and eafe ; and 
left it to be engraved on his tomb. That no cirr 
cumftances are. fo defperate^ which Providence may 
Aot relieve* 



III. 

THE TRUE ENJOYMENTS OF LIFE. 

TiA-^Y hefurvive his relations and friends ! was the 
•*^ imprecation of a Roman, on the perfon who 
fliould. deftroy tjie monument of his anceflors. A 
more dreadful curfe could fcarcely be denounce^. 

^ I remember to have feen it fomewhere recorded, 
that an Emperor of China, on his acceffion to the 
throne, commanded a general releafe from the pri- 
Ibns, of all that were confined for debt. Amongft 
the number was an old nf i, who had been an early 
viClim to adverfity ; and whofe days of imprifonment, 
reckoned by the notches which he had cut on the 
door of his gloomy cell, exprefled the annual revolu- 
tronof more than fifty funsr With faultering fteps, 
he departed from his manfion of forrow: his eyes 
Were dazzled with the fplendor of light; and the face 
of nature prefented to his view a perfefl: paradife^ 
The gaol, in which he had been imprifoned, was at 
fome diftahce from Peking and he directed his courfe 

to 
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to that citjr, impatieiit to enjoy the grMaladoiM df 
Ills wife, his children, and his^friendst 

With difficulty he found his way to the ftreet, in 
which formerly flood his decent habitation ; and his 
heart became more and more elated at every ftep 
which he advanced. He proceeded, and looked 
with eameftnefs around ; but faw few of thofe obje^ 
with which he was formerly converfant. A magni- 
ficent edifice was^ereded- oh the fiSe of? the houfe 
which he had inhabited : the dwellings of his neigh- 
boors had aiTumed new forme; and he beheld not a 
fingle face, of which he had the leaft recolleftion* 
An aged pauper,, who flood with trembling knees ac 
the gate of a portico, from which he had Imn thrufll 
by the infolent menial who guarded it, ftnick hia 
attention* He flopped, to give him a pittance out 
ef the bounty with which he-had been fupplied bf 
the Emperors liberality; and received, in return^ 
the fad tidings, that his wife had fiiUen a lingering 
facrifice to penury and forrow ; that his children wero 
gone to feek their fortunes in unknown clings; and 
that the grave contained his neardfl and moft valuablf 
friends* 

OvBRWHBiMED With anguifli, he hafienedto the 
palace of his Sovereign, into whofe prefence hit 
hoary looks and mournful yifage foon obtained ad« 
miffion ; and cafting himfelf at the feet of the Em-* 
peror, ** Great Prince," he cried» ** remand me to 
^^ the prifon, from which miflaken mercy hath deli* 
*^ vered me! 1 have furvived my family an() friends; 
*^ and, in the midft of this populous city, I find my- 
*^ felf ^n dreary folitude. The cell of my dungeoa 
*^ proteded me from the gazers at my wretchedntfs i 
'^ and, whilft fecluded from fociety, I was Itfs fen- 
V fibie of the lols of focial enjoyments, I am now 

« tortured 
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light to one another; and fometimes live in town^ not 
fo properly to enjoy it, as to grow weary of it, that 
they may renew in themfelves a reli(h of a country 
life. By thefe means, they are happy in each other, 
beloved 6y their children, adored by their ftrVants, 
and are become the envy, or rather the delight, of 
all that know them. 

How different frcmi this is the life of Pidvia ! She 
eonfiders her huiband as her fteward ; and looks iipon 
diffcretion, and good houfcwifery,* sis little dooieftic 
virtues, unbeconiing a woman of quality. Sb6 
thinks life loft in her own family ; and fancies her- 
felf out of the world, when fhe is not in the ring, the 
play-houfe, or the drawing-room. She lives in a 
perpetual motion of body, and reftleffnefs of thought; 
and' is never eafy in^ any one place, when (be thinks 
there is more company in another. ''The miffing of 
an opera, the firft night, would be more afflicting to 
her, than the death ^ a child. She pities all the va« 
luable part of her own fex, and calls every woman of 
a prudent retired life, a poor-fpirited unpolifhed crea- 
ture. What a mortification would it be t<^Fulvia, 
if fhe knew, that i^er fetting herfelf to view, is but 
expofing herfelf ; and that fhe grows contemptible, by 
being confpicuous* 

VI. 

It'ElrfAkkS ON C01»i'VER8AT*laK; 

IF you wifh to pleafe in converfation, never fpeak 
to gratify any particular vanity or paffion of your 
own; but always with a defign^ cither to divert or 
^ ' ^ • ' ' ^inform' 



" 1 
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inform the company. A man who only URis at one 
of thefe, is always eafy in his difcourfe. He is never 
out of humour, at being interrupted; becaufe he con« 
fiders, that thofe who hear him, are the beft judges^ 
whether what he was faying, could either divert, or 
infonn uiem. 

We (hould talk extremely little of ourfelves. In« 
deed, what can we fay? It would be as imprudent to 
difcover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied virtues. Our private, and domeftic affairs^ 
are no lefs imprf j&er.to be introduced in converfation. 
What does it concern the company, how many horfes 
you keep in your ftable^; or whether your fervant is 
more knave or fool ? 

A man may equally aiFront the company be is in^ 
by engroffing all the talk, or obferving a contemptu« 
ous iilence. 

Before you tell a ftory, it may not be amifs to 
give the company fome idea of the principal perfon^ 
concerned in it; the beauty of moft things confiding, 
not fo much in their being faid or done, as in their ^ 
being faid or done by fuch a particular perfon, or oa^ 
fttch a particular occafion. 

Nothing is more infupportable to men of fenfe, 
than ah empty formal man, who fpeaks in proverbs, 
and decides all controverfies with a ihort fentence. 
This piece of ftupidity is the more infufFerable, as it, 
puts on the air of wifdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any 
particular fcience, for which he is remarkably fa-* 
mous. There is hot, methinks, an handfomer thing 
faid of Mr. Cowley, in bis whol^ Uf^> ^^ ^^^ none,. 

but 
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but his intimate friends, ever diTcovered he w^s a 
great poet, by his difcourfe. Befides the decency of 
this rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is already fa^ 
mous for, has little to get, but a< great deal to lofe. 
I might add, that he, who is fometimes filent on 
a fubjeft, where every one is fatisfied he could 
fpe^k well, will often* be thought no lefs knowing 
in other matters, j^here, perhaps, he is wholly igno-^ 
rant. 

Whenever you commend, add vour reafons for 
doing fo: it is this, which diftinguifncs the.appt'oba- 
tion of a man of fenfe, from the flattery of fycophants^ 
and the admiration of fools. 

' Raillery is no longer agreeable, than while the 
whole cofnpany is pleafed with it. I would leaft of ^ 
all be underftood to except the perfon rallied^ I 

Thouoh good-humour, fenfe, and difcretion, can 
feldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy, fometimes^ to prepare yourfelf in a particular 
•manner for converfation, by looking a little farther 
^than your neighbours, into whatever is become a 
reigning fubjeft. If our armies are befieging a place 
of importance abroad, or our houfe of commons de* 
bating a bill of confequence at home; you can hard- 
ly fail of being heard with pleafure, if yoi* have 
nicely informed yourfelf of the ftrength, iituation, 
and hiftory of the former; or of the reafons for, and 
againft, the latter. It will have the fame effefi, if, 
when any perfon begins to make a noife in the world, 

!rou can learn fome of the fmalleft incidents in 4iis 
ife or convei fation ; which, though they are too fine 
for the vulgar, give more fatisfaAion to men of fenie 
(as they are the beft openings to a real chara£tei>) 

thaa 
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than the recital of his moft glaring aftions. I know 
of but one ill confequence to be feared from this me- 
thod, namely, that, coming full-charged into com« 
pany, you fhould refolve to unload, whoher an band- 
ibme opportunity ofiers itfelf or not. 

Nothing is more fllly, than the pleafure fome 
people take, in what they call fpeaking their minds. 
A man of this humour, will fay a rude thins, for the 
mere pleafure of faying it; when an opponte beha- 
viour, full as innocent, might have ,preferved his 
friend, or made his fortune. 

I fhall only add, that, befides what I have here 
(aid, there is fomethin^, which can never be learnt, 
but in the company of the polite. The virtues of 
men are catching, as well as their vices; and your 
own obfervations, added tathefe, will foon difcover, 
what it is that commands attention in one man, and 
makes you tired and difpleafed with the difcourfe of 
anodier. 



VII. 

IMPO&TANCB OV PUNCTVALITT. 

EVERY man has daily occafion to remark^ 
f what vexations and * inconveniencies arife from 
a difregard of punctuality. Promifes and appoint- 
ments lofe their cogency ; and both parties in an af- 
fair frequently negleCl tneir ftipulations, becaufe each 
includes they will be broken by the other. 

This' 
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This laxity of honour would be more toferablc, if 
it could be reftrained to the tavern, the ball-room, or 
the card-table"; yet, even there, it is fufficiently 
troublefome, and darkens thofe moments with expec-* 
tation, fufpenfe, tmcertainty, and refentmeflt, which 
arc fet afide for the fofter pleafures of life, and from 
which, we naturally hope for unmingled enjoyment, 
and total relaxation. But he who fuSers the fligbteil 
breach in his morality, can feldom tell what fhall 
enter it, or how wide it fhall be made : when a paf- 
fage is once opened, the influx of corruption, every 
moment, wears down oppofition, and, by jQow de- 
grees^ deluges the heart* 

Aliger entered the world a youth of a lively ima* 

fination, extenfive views, and untainted principles, 
[is curiofity incited him to range from place ta 
place, and try all the varieties of con verfation : his 
elegance of addrefs, and fertility of ideas, gained 
Mm friends wherever he appeared; or, at leaft, he 
found the general kindnefs of reception, alwaytf 
ihown to a young man, whofe birth and fortune give 
him a claim to notice, and who has,, neither by vice 
nor folly, deftroyed his privileges. Aliger was 
pleafed with this general fmile of mankind; and, 
being naturally gentle and flexible, was induftrious 
to preferve^ it, by compliance and officioufnefs : but 
did not fiiffcr his defire of plcafing, to* vitiate his^ in- 
tegrity. It was his eftabliihed maxim, that a pro- 
mife is never to be broken ; nor was it without much - 
idudance, that he once fufFered himfelf tobe^rawit ^ 
away, from a feftal engagement, by the importunity* 
of another company. 

He fpent the evening; a& is ufual in the rudime|»li'. 
pf vjic^, with perturbation, and imperfed enjoymehti 

and 
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and met his difappointed friends, in tlie morning, 
with confufion, and excufes* Hiscompaniont, not 
accuftomed to Ai€h fcnipulous anxiety, laughed at 
bis uneafinefs, compounded the offimce for a bottle, 
gave him courage to break his word anin, and again 
levied the penalty. He ventured the fame experiment 
upon another fociety, and found them equally ready 
to confider it as a venial fault, always incident to a 
man of quicknefs and gaietv; tiH, by d^rees, he 
began to think himfelf at liberty to follow the laft 
invitation, and was no longer {hocked at the turpitude 
of falfehood. He made no difficulty to promife his 
prefence at different places } and, if iiftleflhefs hap- 
pened to creep in upon him, would fit at home with 
great tranquillity, auid fink to fleep in a chair, while, 
perhaps, ten tables were held in continual expedation 
of his entrance. 

Hx found it fo pleafant to live in perpetual va« 
cancjr, that he foon difmiffed his attention as an ufe^ 
left mcumbrance; and refigned Mmfelf tocarelefa- 
nefs* and diffipation, without any regard to the future 
or the paft, or any other motive of aAion, than the 
impulfe of a fudden defife, or the attra£Hon of imme* 
diate pleafure. The abfent were immediately for- 
gotten ; and the. hopes or fears of others, had no in- 
fluence upon his conduct. He was, in fpeculacioift, 
completely juft; but never kept his promife to a ere* 
ditor: he was benevolent; but always deceived thofe 
friends, whom he undertook to patronife or affift : he 
was prudent; but fufFered his afiairs to be embar- 
rafled, for want of fettling his accompts at ftated 
times. He courted a young lady; and, when the 
fetdements were drawn, took a ramble into the couiv- 
pff^ on the day appointed to fign them. He refolved 
io travel, and feiu his chefts on (hipboard; but de« 
Is^ed to follow them,, till he loft his paflagc. He 

was 
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was fummoned as an evidence in a caufe of great im- 
portance; and loitered in the way, till the trial was 
paft. It is faid, that when he had, with great ex- 
pence, formed an intereft in a borough, his opponent 
contrived, by fome agents, who knew his temper, to 
lure him away on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiffion of 
athoufand crimes, which /others, lefs kii?d or civil, 
would efcape. His.courtefy invites application; his 
promi(es produce dependence. He has his pockets 
filled with petitions, which he intends fome time to 
deliver and enforce; and his table covered with letters 
of requcft, with which he purpofes to comply. But 
the time flips away imperceptibly : nothing is effefl- 
ed: his friends lofe their opportunities; and charge 
to his negled, their mifcarriages and difappointments* 

This charafter, however contemptible, is not pe- 
culiar to Aliger. They whofe aAiviCy of fancy is 
often fliifting the fcenes of expe<E)tation, are frequent- 
ly fubjefi to fuch failles of caprice, as make all their 
actions fortuitous, deftroy the value of their friend* 
ibip, obftru£): the efficacy of their virtues, and fet 
them below the meaneft of thofe that perflft in their 
xefolutions, execute what they defign> and perform 
^what they have promifed. 

VIM. 

A MOBLE INSTANCE OF GENEROSITY. 

THE Elizabeth, an £ngli(h nian of war, would 
infallibly have been loft in the fhoals on the 
coaft of Florida^ in 1746, had not Captain Edwards 

ventured 
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ventured into the Havannah. It was in time of war, 
and the port belonged to the enemy. ^< I come (faid 
the captain to the governor) ^* to deliver up my 
^^ (hip, my failors, my foldiers, and myfelf, intOv 
•• your hands : I only a(k the lives of my men/* 
*< No—" (faid the Spanifli commander) «< I will not 
<< be guilty of (b di&onourable an adion. Had we 
*^ taken you in fight, in open fea,. or upon our 
*' coafts, your fliip would have been ours, and you 
** would be our prifoners. But, as you are driven 
<^ in by ftrefs of weather, and are come hither for 
*^ fear of being caft away, I do, and ought, to forget 
<' that my nation is at war with yours. You are 
. *' men, and fo are we : you are in diftrefs, and have 
'' a right to our pity« You are at liberty to unload 
^* and refit your veflel; and, if you want it, you 
<' may trade in this port, to pay your charges : jrou 
*' may then go away, and you will have a pafs to 
<^ cany, you Ufe beyond the Bermudas. If, after 
*' this,. you are taken, you will be a lawful prixe; 
^^ but, at this moment, I fee in Englifhmen, only 
^' ftrangers, for whom humanity claims our affift« 
« ancc?* 



IX. 

ON DISCRETIOK. 

•pVISCRETION does not only fhew itfelf in 
1 J words, but in all the circumftances of aftion ; 
and is like an under-agent of Providence, to guide 
and dircd us in the ordinary concerns of life. 

There 
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Therb are many more fliining qualities in the. 
mind of man; but there is none fo ufeful as difcre* 
tiom It is this, indeed, which gives a value to all 
the reft; which fcts them at work, in their proper 
times and places; and turns them to the advantage of 
the perfon who is poflefled of them. Without it, 
learning is pedantrv, and wit Impertinence ; virtue 
idelf k^s like weaKnefs; the beft parts only qualify 
a man to be more iprightly in- errors, and a£Uve to 
his own prejudice. 

Nor does difcretion only make a man the mafter 
of his own parts, but of other mens. The difcreet 
man finds out the talents of thofe he converfes with, 
and knows how to apply them to proper ufes. Ac- 
cordingly, if we look into particular communities 
and divluons of men, we may obierve, that it is the 
difcreet man, not the witty, nor the learned,. nor the 
brave, wha*guides the converiation, and gives mea- 
fures to fociety. A man with great talents, but void 
of difcretion, is like Poliphemus in the fable; flrong 
and blind, endued with an iriefiftible force, which, 
for want of fight, is of no ufe to him. 

At the fame time that I think difcretion the moft 
ufeful talent a man can be mafter of, I look upon 
cunning to' be the accomplifbment of little, mean, 
ungenerous minds. Difcretion points out the nobleft 
ends to us, and purfues the moft proper and laudable 
methods of attaining them : cunning has only private 
felfifli aims, and fticks at nothing; which may make 
them fucceed. Difcretion has large and extended 
views; and, like a well-formed eye, commands a 
whole horizon : cunning is a kind of Ibort-fighted- 
nefs, that difcovers the minuteft ohjeSts which axe . 
near at hand, but is not able to di&ern things at a 

diftance. 
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diflance. Difcietion, the more it is dilcoveredy 
gives the greater authority to him who poBkttes it : 
curniing) when it is once deteded, lofes its force^ 
and idaJces a man incapable of bringing about even 
thofe events which he mi^t have done, bad be paflL 
cd only for a plain man. Difcretion is the perfc£li« 
on of reafon, and a guide to us in all the duties of 
life: cunning is a kind of inftinA, that only looks 
out after our immediate intereft and welfiire. Difcre* 
tion is only found in men of ftrong fenfe, and good 
underftandings : cunning is often to be met with in 
brutes themfelves, and in pei;fons who are but the 
feweft removes from them. In (hort, cunning is only 
the mimic of difcretion; and may pals upon weac 
men, in die fame manner as vivacity is often xniftaken 
for wit, and gravity for wifdom. 

Ths caft of mind which is natural to a difcreet 
man, makes him look forward into futurity; and 
Goofider what will be his condition, millions of 
ages hence, as well as what it is at prefent. He 
knows, that the mifery or happinels which is re« 
ferved for him in another world, loies nothing of its 
reality, by being placed at fo great a diftance from 
him. Future objeds do not appear little to him, 
becaufe they are remote. He confiders, that thofe 
pleafures and pains, which lie hid in eternity, ap« 
proach nearer to him every moment, and will be 
prefent with him in their full weight and meafure, as 
much as thofe. pains and pleafures which he feels at 
this very inftant. For this reafon, he is careful to 
fecuxe to himfelf, that which is the proper happineft 
of his' nature, and the ultimate defign of his being* 
He carries his thoughts to the end of every action, 
and confiders the moft 4'JtajAy as well as the moft 
immediate eflefb of it. -He fupeirftdes every little 
propped: of gain and advantage which offers itfelf 

here. 
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here, if he docs not find it confiftent with the views 
of an hereafter. In a word, his hopes are full of im- 
mortalitv; his fchenaes are large and glorious; and 
his conouSt fuitable to one, who knows his true in- 
terefti and how to purfue it by proper methods. 

X. 

ACHAILACTSR. 

A DOG," fays one of the Englifli poets, ** is an 
Jr\ ** honeft creature, and I am a friend to dogs.'* 
Of ail the beafts that graze the lawn, or hunt the fo- 
reft, a dog is th^ only animal, that, leaving his fel- 
lows, attempts to cultivate the friendship of msTn* 
To man he looks, in all his necefEties, with a fpeak- 
ing eye, for affiftance; exerts, foir him, all the little 
fervice in his power, with cheerfulnefs and pleafure; 
for him, bears famine and fatigue, with patience and 
refighation: no injuries can abate his fidelity; no 
diftrefs induce him to forfakehisbenefaSor: ftudious 
to pleafe, and fearing to offend, he is ftill an hum- 
ble, ftedfaft dependent^ and in him alone, fawning 
is not flattery. By him, the midnight xobber is kept 
at a diftance, and the infidious thief is often d^teded : 
the healthful chace repairs many a Worn conftitution; 
and the pogr man finds, in his dog, a willing ajfift- 
ant, eager to leflen his' toil, and content with the 
fmalleft retribution. — How unkind, then, to torture 
this faithful Creature, who has left the foreft^ to claim 
the proteiflionfif than!' ^ow ungrateful a return to 
the trufty axilm^} for all its fcrvices ! 

" • ' ^ ' ' ^ ■ • XL' 
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XI. 

DESCillPTION OF GENTLENESS. 

TRtJE gentlenefs is founded on a fenfe of what 
we owe to him who made us, and to the com* 
mon nature of which we all (bare. It arifes from re- 
flexion on our own failings and wants; and frorn 
iuft views of the condition, and the duty of man. 
it is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
cipler It is thQ heart which eafily relents^ which 
feels for every thing that is human ; and is backward 
and flow to in&iA the leaft wound. It is affable in 
its addrefs, and mild in its demeanour; ever ready to 
oblige, and willing to be obliged by others; breath- 
ing habitual kindnefs towards friends, courtefy to 
> ftrangers, long-fufFcring to enemies. It exercifcs 
authority with moderation; adjpinifters reproof with 
tendernefs; confers favours with eafe and modefty. 
It is unafTuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. 
It contends not eagerly about trifles ; is flow to con- 
tradi£t, and ftill flower to blame; but prompt to allay 
diflention, and to reftore peace. It neither inter- 
meddles unnecefliarily with the affairs, nor prirs in-^ 
quifitively into the fecrets, of others. It de i^hts, 
above all things, to alleviate diftrefs ; and, if it can- 
not dry up the falling tear, to foothe, at leafl, the 
grieving heart. Where it has not the power of being 
ufeful, it is never burdenfome. It feeks to pleafe, 
rather than to fhine and dazzle; and conceals, with 
care, that fuperiorhy, either of talents, of of rank, 
which is opprei&ve to thofe who are beneath it. In 
a word, it is that fpirit, and that tenour of manners, 
which the gofpcl of Chrifl enjoins, when it com- 
B mand» 
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mands us " to bear one another's burdens; to rejoice 
" with thofe who rejoice, and to weep with thofc 
*' who weep ; to pleafe every one his neighbour for 
** his good 5 to be kind and tender-hearted ; to be 
** pitiful and courteous ; to fupport the weak» and 
to be patient towards all men." 



c< 



XIL 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION KXEMPLIFIED. 

OF all the pleafures that endear human life, there 
are none more worthy the attention of a rational 
creature, than thofe that flow from the mutual return 
of conjugal love. 

' When two minds, arc thus engaged by the ties of 
teciprocal afFeftion, each alternately receives and 
communicates a tranfport, inconceivable to all, but, 
thofe that are in this iituation : whence arifes, that 
heart-ennobling folicitude for one another's welfare; 
that tender fympathy, which alleviates affii£tion; and 
that participated pleafure, which heightens profpe* 
rity, and joy itfelf. 

The following is a beautiful inftance of this ex- 
alted paffion. 

^ Cy&us, king of Perfia, had taken captive, 
young prince of Armenia, together with his beautifi 
and blooming princefs, whom he had lately macriet 
and of whom he was paflionately fond. When theyj 
along with other prifoners, were brought before th 

tribuna^ 
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tribunal, Cyrus alked the prince, «< What he would 
^< give, to be reinftated in his kingdom ?" He an> 
fwered with an air of indifference, ^< That, as for 
^^ his crown, and his own liberty, he valued them at 
<< a very low rs^te : but, if C/rus would reftore his 
<c beloved princefs to her native dignity, and hcredi- 
^' tary pofTeffions, he fhould infinitely rejoice; and 
<' would pay (this he uttered with tendernefs and 
«' ardor) would willingly pay his life for the pur- 
" chafe." 

Wh£N all the prifoners were difmifTed with free- 
dom, it is impoflible to exprefs how much they were 
charmed with their royal benefa<Elor« Some cele- 
.brated his martial abilities ; fome applauded his focial 
virtues : all were prodigal of their praife, and lavifh 
in grateful acknowledgments. ** And you,*' faid 
the prince, addreffing himfelf to his bride ; *' What 
*' think you of Cyrus ?" '• I did not obferve him,** 
/aid the princefs. *^ Not obferve him ! Upon what 

** then was your attention fixed ?" Upon that 

*^ dear and generous man, who declared, that he 
^^ would purchafe my liberty, at the expenfe of his 
"own life!" 

••♦•<-<"<-<-«-<~<-<':^>-»-»->->->->- 
XIII. 

OK DISPUTATION. 

AVOID difputes as much as poffible. In order 
to appear eafy and well-bred in converfation, 
< you may ^fTure yourfelf, that it requires more wit, as 
I well as more good humour, to improve, than to con- 
, tradid th^ notions of another : but, if you are at any 
B 2 time 
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time obliged to enter on an argument, give your rea- 
fons with the utmoft coolnefs and modefty; two 
things, which fcarce ever fail of making an impref- 
fion on the hearers, Befides, if you are neither dog- 
matical, nor fhew, either by your anions or words, 
that you are full of yourfelf, all will the more 
heartily rejoice at your viftory. Nay, fliould you 
be pinched in your argument, you may make your 
retreat with a Very good grace : you were never poff- 
tive, and are now glad to be better informed. This 
has made.fome approve the Socratical way of reafon- 
ing, where, while you fcarce affirm any thing, you 
-can hardly be caught in an abfurdity ; and, though 
poffibly you are endeavouring to bring over another 
to your opinion, which is firmly fixed, you feem on- 
ly to defire information from him. 

In order to keep that temper, which is fo difficult, 
and yet fo netfefTary to preferve, you mav pleafe to 
confider, that nothing can be more unjuft or ridicu- 
lous, than to be angry with another, becaufe he is 
not of your opinion. The interefts, education, and 
means, by which men attain their knowledge, are 
fo^ery different, that it is impoffible they fliould all 
think alike J and he has at leafl as much reafon to 
be angry with you, as you with him. Sometimes, 
in order to keep cool, it may be of fervice to afk 
yourfelf, fairly. What might have been your) opinion, 
nad you had all the hbeSes of education and intereft 
your adverfiry may poffibly have ! But, if you con- 
tend for the honour of viQory alone, you may lay 
down this as an infallible maxim. That you cannot 
make a more falfe ilep, or give your antagonift a 
greater advantage over you, than by falling into a 
paffion. When an argument is over, how many 
weighty reafons does a man recollect, which his 
heat and violence made hipa utterly forget ! 

It 
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It is yet more abfurd, to be angry with a man, 
becaufe he does not apprehend the force of your rea- 
fons, or gives weak ones of his ow.n. If you argue 
for reputation, this makes your viftory the eafier: he 
is certainly, in all refpe^ts, an object of your pity, 
rather than anger ; and, if he cannot comprehend 
what you do, you ought to thank nature for her fa* 
vours, who has given you fo much the clearer under- 
{{anding. You may pleafe to add this conlideration. 
That, among your equals, no one values your anger, 
which only preys upon its maftes ; and, perhaps, you 
may find it not very confident, either with prudence 
or your eafe, to punifh yourielf, whenever you meet 
widi a fool or a knave. 

Lastly ; if you propofe to yourfelf the true end 
of argument, which is information, it may be a iea- 
fonable check to your pa/fion; for, if you fearch 
purely after truth, ^twill be almoft indifferent to you 
where you find it. I cannot, in this place, omit an 
obfervatipn which I have often made, namely. That 
nothing procures a man, more efteem, and lefs envy, 
from the whole company^ than if he chufes the part 
of moderator, without efigaging direAIy 00 either 
fide in a difpute. This gives him the charafler of 
impartial, furni(hes him with an opportunity of fift- 
ing things to the bottom, {hewing his judgment, and 
of fometimes making handfome compliments to each 
of the contending parties. 

I iball dole this fubje£t with giving you one cau* 
tion. When you have gained a viflory, do not pufli 
it too far : 'tis fufficient to let the company, and your 
adverfary, fee 'tis in your power j but. that you are 
too generous to make ufe of it. 

B 3 XIV, 
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XIV. 

IXTRIMES IN BEHAVIOUR RIDICULOUS, ^ 

1AM an humble coufin to two lifters, who, though 
they are good-humoured, good fort of people, 
and (all things confidered) behave to me tolerably 
well, yet their manners and difpofitions arc fo ex- 
tremely oppofite, th^ the tafk of pleafing them is 
rendered very diflicult and troublefome. 

The elder of my coufins rs a very jolly, free-^ 
hearted girl ; and fo great an enemy to all kinds of 
form, that you feldom fee her with fo much as a pin 
in her gown : while the younger, who thinks in her 
heart that her fifter is no better than a ilattern, runs 
into the contrary extreme; and is, in every thing 
ihe does, an abfolute fidfad. She takes up almoft as 
much time to put on her gown, as her filler does to 
dirty one. The elder, is too thoughtlefs to remem- 
ber what (he is to do j and the younger, is fo tedious 
in doing*it, that the time is always elapfed in which 
it was neceflary for it to be done. If you l^nd any 
thing to the elder, you are fure to hzvt it loft j or, 
if you would borrow any thing of the younger, it is 
odds but fhe refufes it, from an opinion that you will 
be lefs careful of it than herfelf. Whatever work is 
done by one fifter, is too flight to hang together for 
an hour's wear ; and whatever is undertaken by 
the other, is generally too nice and curious to be 
finifhed. 

As they are cpnftantly bed-fellows, the firft fleep* 
of the elder is fure to be broken by the younger, 
whofe ufual time of undreffing, and folding up her 

cloaths^ 
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cloaths, is at leaft an hour and a half, allowing a 
third part of that time for hindrances, occafloned by 
her elder fiftcr's things, which lie fcattered every 
where in her way. 

If they had lovers, I know cxa<SUy how it would 
he: the elder would lofe hers, by faying tfs too 
foon ; and the younger, by faying Nfi too often. If 
they were wives, the one would be too hafty, to do 
any thing right; and the other, too tedious, to do 
any thing pfeaflng : or, were they mothers, the 
daughters of the elder, would be playing at taw with 
the boys ; and the fons of the younger, dreffing dolls 
with the miiles. 

I wifh. Sir, you would be fo kind to thefe coufins 
of mine, as to favour them with your advice. I have 
faid already, that. they are both good-humoured; 
and, if you can prevail upon the elder,- to borrow 
from the younger, a little thought ami neatnefs ; and 
i^ioA the younger, to add to her exa^lnefsi a little of 
the carelefs freedom of the elder ; you would make 
them very amiable women, and me the happieft of all 
humble couilns. 



.- XV. 

PITY, AN ALtBGORV* 

IN the happy period of the golden age, when all 
the ceJsftial inhabitants defcended to the earth; 
and converfed familiarly with mortals, among the 
moft cherifhed of the heavenly powers, were twins^ 
the oiFspring of Jupiter, tovE and joy. Wherever 
/ B 4 they 
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they appeared, the flowers fprung up beneath their 
feet, the fun (hone with a brighter radiance, and all 
nature feemed embellifhed by their prefence. / 

They were infeparable companions, and their 
growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter; who 
had decreed, that a lafting union fhould be folem- 
nized between them, as foon as they were arrived at 
maturer years. But, in the mean time, the fons of 
men deviated from their native innocence j vice and 
ruin over- ran tlie earth with giant ftrides ; and Aftrea, 
with her train of celeftial vifitants, forfook their 
polluted abodes. Love alone remained; having been 
ftolen away by Hope, who was his nurfe, and con- 
veyed by her to the forefts of Arcadia, where he was 
brought up among the (hepherds. But Jupiter af- 
figned him a different partner, and commanded him 
to efpodfr SORROW, the daughter of Ate. He com- 
plied with itlu&ance; for her features were harfli and 
difagreeable, hit eyes funk, her forehead contra<3.ed 
into perpetual wrinkles, and her temples were covered 
with a wreath of cyprefs and wormwood. 

From this unioi^^^rung a virgin, in whom might 
T>e traced, a ftrong refemblance to both her parents ; 
but the fullen and unamiable features of her mother^ 
were fo mixed and blended with the fweetnefs of her 
father, that her countenance, though mournful, was 
highly pleafing. The maids and fliepherds of the 
neighbouring plains, gathered round, and called her 
PITY. A red-breaft was obferved to build in the 
cabin where (he was born ; and, while, fhe was yet an 
infant, a dove, -purfued by a hawk, flew into her 
bofom* This* nymph had a dejected appearance | 
but fo foft and gentle a mien, that fhe was beloved 
to a degree of enthufiafm. Her voice was low and 
piaintivC) but inexpreffibly fweet; and ihe loved tp 

lie. 
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lie, for hours together, on the banks of (bme wild 
and melancholy ftream, finging to her lute. She 
taught men to weep, for ihe took a ftrange delight in 
tears; and often, when the virgins of the hamlet 
were afiembled at their evening fpots, ihe would fleal 
in amongft them, and captivate their hearts, by her 
tales, full of a charming fadnefs. She wore on her 
head, a garland, compofed of her father's myrtles^ 
twifted with her mother's Cyprefs. 

On£ day, as (he fat mufing by the waters of Helii-' 
con, her tears by chance fell into the fountain ; and 
ever fince, the Mufe's fpring has retained a ftrong 
tafle of the infufion. Pity was commanded by Jupiter 
to follow the fteps of her mother through the world, 
dropping balm into the wounds (be maule, and bind- 
ing up the hearts (he had brokA* She follows, withu 
her hair loofe, her bofom bare gpd throbbing, her 
garments torn by the briars, and her feet bleeding 
with the roughnefs of the path. The nymph i? 
mortal, for her mother is fo; and when fhe has ful* 
filled her deftined courfe upon the earth, ibcy fhall 
both e^cpire together, and Lovi^ be again umted to 
JOY, his immortal and long betrothed bride. 



XVI. 

. STUDY OF ASTRONOMY R£C0MM£NDSD» 

IN fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and t 
feel that exaltation of fpirits which refults from 
light and warmth, joined with a beautiful profpeA 
of nature, I regard myfelf as one placed by the hand 
of Qod, in the midft of an ample theatre, in which 
B 5 the 
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the fun, moon, and ftars, the fruits alfo, and vege** 
tables of the earth, perpetually changing their pofiti-^ 
ons, or their afpedis, exhibit an elegant entertain- 
ment to the underftanding as well as to the eye* 

Thunder and lightening, rain and hail, the 
painted bow, and the glaring comets, are decorati* 
ons of this mighty theatre. And the fable hemt- 
fphere ftudded with fpangles, the blue vault at noon, 
the glorious gildings and rich colours in the horizon, 
I look on as to many fucceffive fcenes. 

When I confider things in this light,imethink$ it 
is a fort of impiety, to have no attention to the courfe 
of nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardlefsof thofe phsenomena, that are placed 
within our view, and difplay the wifdom and power 
of their Creator, is an affront to Providence, of the 
fame kind (I hope it'is not impious to make fuch a 
fimile) as it would be to a good poet, to fit out his 
play, wkhout minding the plot or beauties of it. 

And, yet, how many fox-htinters, and rural 
fquires, are to be found in Great Britain, who are 
ignorant, that they have all this while lived on a 
planet; that the fun is feveral thoufand times bigger 
than the earth; and that there are other worlds with- 
in our view, greater and more glorious than our own. 
** Ay, but ((ays fome illiterate fellow) '* I enjoy the 
** world, and leave others to contemplate it." Yes, 
you eat and drink, and run about upon it ; that is, 
you enjoy it as a brute : but to enjoy it as a rational 
• being, is to know it; to be fenfible of its greatnefs 
and beauty; to be delighted with its harmony; and, 
by thefe refiedions, to obtain juft fentiments of the 
Almighty mind that framed it. 

. XVII. 
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XVIL 

TSMPSRAKCB* 

THE great prefervative of health, is temperaocc ^ 
which has thefe particular advantages, above- 
all other means, to attain it— -—.that it may be prac- 
tjfed by all fanks and conditions, at any leafon, or 
in any place. It is a kind of regimen, into which 
every man may put himfelf, without interruption to 
bufinefs, expenfe of money, or lofs of time. If ejf- 
ercife throws off all fupeifluities ; temperance pre- 
vents them : if exercife clears the veflela; temperance 
neither fatiates, nor overftrain» them: if exercife 
raifes proper ferments in the humours, and promotes 
the circulation of the blood j temperance gives nature 
her full play, and enables her to exert herfelf in all 
her force and vigour: if exercife diflipates a growing, 
diftemper ; temperance ftarves it. 

It is obferved by two or three ancient authors, that 
Socrates, notwithmnding he lived in Athens during 
the great plague, which has made fo much noife 
throughout all ages, and has been celebrated at difie- 
rent times by fuch eminent hands j notwithftanding 
he lived in the time of this devouring peftUence, he 
never caught the leaft infedion j which thefe writers 
unanimoufly afcribe, to that uninterrupted tempe- 
rance he always obferved. 

•% 
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xviii. 

METHODS OF EMPLOYING TIME. 

WE, all of us, complain of the fhortnefs of 
time, faith Sfepeca; and yet have much 
more than we know what to do with. Our lives, 
fays he, are fpent, either in doing nothing at 9II, 
or in doing nothing to the purpofe, or in doing no- 
thing that we ought to do : we are always complain- 
ing our days are few; and ading, as tho' there 
would be no end of them. That noble philofo- 
pher has defcribed our inconfiftency with ourfelves 
in this particular, by all thofe various turns of ex- 
preffion and thought, which are peculiar to his 
writings. 

I often confider mankind as wholly inconfifteat 
with themfelves, in a point that bears fome affinity 
to. the former. Though we feem grieved at the 
.fli i ^ cfs of life in general, we are wifhing every pe- 
riod of it at an end."^lB"he-minor longs to be of age { 
then to be a man of D^nefs; then*to make up an 
eftate ; then to arrive at honours y, then to retire. 
Thus, although the whole of life is allowed by every 
one to be fhort, the feveral divifions of it appear long 
and tedious. We^are for lengthening our fpan in 
general, but would fain contrad the parts of which 
it is compofed. The ufurer would be very well fatis- 
fied, to have all the time annihilated, that lays be- 
tween the prefent moment and the next quarter-day^. 
The politician would be contented to lofe three years 
in his life, could he place things in the pofture which 
he fancies they will ftand in after fuch a revolution 
of time. The lover would be gla^ to ftrike out of 

his 
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his extftence, all the moments that are to pafs away 
before the happy meeting. Thus, as faft as our time 
runs, we ibould be very glad, in moft parts of our 
lives, that it ran much failer than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands ; nay, we 
wifh away whole years ; and travel through time, as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty 
waftes, which we would fain hurry over, that m^ 
may arrive at thofe feveral little fettlements, or imag- 
inary points of reft, which are difperfed up and 
lown in it. 

If we divide the life of moft men into twenty 
parts, we ihall find, that at leafl nineteen of them 
are mere gaps and chafms, which are neither filled 
up with pleafure nor bufinefs. I do not, however, 
include in this calculation, the life of thofe men 
who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs,, but of thofe 
only who are not always engaged in fcenes of aftion ; 
and I hope I ihall not do an unacceptable piece of 
fervice to thefe perfons, if I point out to them cer- 
tain methods for the filling up their empty fpaces of 
life. The methods I fbafl propofe to them, ajfP^- 
foUow. .^ 

The firft is the exercife of virtue, in the moft ge- 
neral acceptation of the word. ^Fhat particular 
fcheme which comprehends the focial virtues, may 

five employment to the moft induftrious temper, and 
nd a man in bufinefs more than the moft a£live fta- 
tion of life. To advife the ignorant, relieve the 
needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall in 
our way, almoft every day of our lives. A man fias 
frequent opportunities, of mitigating the fiercenefs of 
a party ; of doing juftice to the chara/fer of a de- 
ferving man ; of foftening the enviou8,^J8fetin'g the 
angry, and rectifying the prejudiced j which are, all 
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of them, employments fuited to a reafonable nature, 
and bring great fatisfaftion to the perfon who can 
bufy himfelf in them with difcretion. 

There is another kind of virtue, that may find 
employment for thofe retired hours, in which we arc 
altogether left to ourfelves, and deftitute of company 
and converfation ; I mean that intercourfe and com- 
munication, which every reafonable creature ought to 
maintain, with the great author of his being. The 
man who lives under ^n habitual fenfe of the Divine 
prefence, keep;s up a perpetual chearfulnefs of tem- 
per; and enjoys, every moment, the fatisfaftion of 
thinking himfelf in company with his deareft and 
beft of friends. The time never lies heavy upon 
him : it is impoilible for him to be alone. His 
thoughts and paffions are the moft bufied, at fuch 
hours, when thofe of other men are the moft una£tive« 
He no fooner fteps out of the world, than his heart 
burns with devotion, fwells with hope, and triumphs 
in the confcioufnefs of that Prefence which every 
where furrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours 
out its fears, its forrows, its apprehenfions, to the 
great Supporter of its exiftence. But, becaufe the 
mind cannot be always in this fervour, nor flrained 
up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceflary to fijid out pro- 
per employments for it, in its relaxations. 

The next method, therefore, that t would pro- 
pofe to fill up our time, fhould be ufeful and inno- 
cent diverfions. I muft confefs, I think it is below 
reafonable creatures, to be altogether ^onverfant in 
fuch diverfions as are merely innocent, and haye no- 
thing elfe to recommend them, but that there is no 
hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming has 
even thus much to fay for itfelf, I (hall not deter-' 
spine : but I think it is very wonderful^ to fee peo- 
ple 
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pie of the beft fenfe, paffing away hours together, in 
fhuffling and dividing a pack of cards ; with no con* 
verfation, but what is made up of a few game^ 
phrafes; and no other ideas, but thofe of black or red 
fpots, ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh, to hear fuch perfons complaining 
that life is fhort? 

The ftagc might be made a perpetual fource of 
the moft noble and ufeful entertainments, were it un- 
<Ier proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itfelf fo agreeably, 
as in the converfation of a well-chofen friend. There 
is, indeed, no bleffing of life, that is any way com- 
parable to the enjoyment of a difcreet and yirtuoua 
friend. It eafes and unloads the mind, clears and 
■iihproves the underftanding, engenders thoughts and 
knowledge, animates virtue and good refolution, 
ibotbs and allays the paffions, and finds employment 
for moft of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to fuch an intimacy with a particular per- 

£)n, one woyld endeavour after a more general con- 

verfaition, with fuch as are able to entertain and imr 

'prove thofe with whom they converfej which arc 

qualifications that feldom go afunder. 

There are many other ufeful amufements of life; 
which one would endeavour to multiply ^ that one 
might, on all occafions, have recourfe to fomething, 
rather than fufFer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any paffion that chances to rife in it. 

XlXf 
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XIX. 

IMPERTINENCE IN DISCOURSE. 

IHI S kind of impertinence, is a habit of talk- 
ing much, without thinking. 

A man who has this diftemper in his tongue, fhall 
entertain you, though he never faw you before, with 
a long ftory in praife of his own wife, give you the 
particulars of his laft night's dream,' or the aefcrip- 
tion of a feaft he has been at, without letting a fingle 
difh efcape him. When he is thus entered into 
converfation, he grows very wife ; - defcants upon the 
corruption of the times, and the degeneracy of the age 
we live in ; from which, as his tranfitions are fome- 
what fudden, he falls upon the price of corn, and 
the number of ftrangers that are in town. He un- 
dertakes to prove, that it is better putting to fea in 
fpring, than in winter ; and th^at rain is neceflary to 
produce a good crop of corn : telling you, in the 
fame breath, that he intends to plough up fuch a part 
of his eftate next year ; that the times are hard^' and 
that a man has much ado to get through the world. 
His whole difcourfe is nothing but hurry and inco- 
herence. He acquaints you, that Demippus had the 
largefl: torch at the feaft'of Ceres j a(ks you, if you 
remember how many pillars are in the muiic- theatre ; 
tells you, that he took phyfic yefterday; and defires 
to know, what day of the month it is. If you have 
patience to hear him, he will inform you, what fefti- 
vals are kept in Auguft, what in Oftobcr> and what 
in December. 

When 
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When you fee fuch a fellow as this coming to- 
wards you, run for your life. A man had much bet- 
ter be vifited by a fever ; fo painful is it to be fatten- 
ed upon by one of this make, who takes it for grant- 
ed, that you have nothing elfe to do, but to give him 
a hearing. , 

ART OF HAPPXNISf* 

ALMOST every objeft that attrads our no- 
tice, has its bright and its dark fide. He who 
habituates himfelf to look at the difpleafing fide, will 
lour his difpoficion, and, confequently, impair his 
Jiappinefs; while he who confequently beholds it on 
the bright fide, infenfibly meliorates his temper, and, 
in confequence of it, improves his own happinefs, 
and the happinefs of all about him. 

. Arachne and Melissa are two friends. They 
are, both of them, women in years, and alike in 
birth, fortune, education, and accomplifhments. 
They were originally alike in temper too; but, by 
different management, are grown the reverie of each 
other. Arachne has accuftomed herfelf to look only 
on the dark fide of every objedt. If a neW poem or 
play makes its appearance, with a thoufand brillian- 
xries, and but one or two blemifiies, (he flightly 
ikims over the paflages that (hould give her pleafure, 
and dwells upon thofe only that fill her with diflike. 
If you (hew her a very excellent portrait, (he looks 
at iome part of the drapery which has been negleiSt- 

cd. 
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cdj or to a hand or finger which had been left unfi- 
nifhed. Her garden is a very beautiful one, and kept 
with great neatnefs and elegancy ; but, if you take 
a walk with her in it, {he talks to you of nothing 
but blights and ftorms, of fnails and caterpillars, 
and how impoflible it is to keep it from the litter of 
falling leaves and worm cafts. If you fit down in 
one of her temples, to enjoy a delightful profpe<£l;, 
Ihe obferves to you, that there is too much wood, or 
too little water 5 that the day is too funny, or too 
gloomy ; that it is fultry or windy ; and finifhes with 
a long harangue upon , the wretchednefs of our cli- 
mate. When you return with her to the company, 
in hope bf a little cheer/ul converfation, ihe cafts a 
gloom over all, by giving you the hiftory of her own 
bad health, or of fome melancholy accident that has 
befallen one of her daughter's children. Thus flie 
infenfibly finks her own fpirits, and the fpirits of all 
around her; and, at laft, difcovers, ihe knows not 
why that her friends are grave. 

Melissa is the reverfe of all this. By can- 
* ftantly habituating herfelf to look only on the bright 
fide of objeflts, me preferves a perpetual cheerful- 
nefs in herfelf, which by a kind of happy conta- 
gion, (he communicates to all about her. If any 
misfortune has befallen her, (he Confiders it might 
have been woffe, and is thankful to Providence 
for an efcape. She rejoices in folitude, as it gives 
an opportunity of knowing herfelf; and in fociety, 
becaufe ihe can communicate the happinefs ihe en- 
joys. She oppofes every man's virtues, to his fell- 
ings; and can find out Something to cherifli atid aihi; 
plaud, in the very worft of her acquaintance. Sn*- 
opens evey book with a defire to be entertained or ii:^-. 
ftru£led, and therefore feldom miiTes what ihe loo)^a 

for* 
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for. Walk with her; though it be but on a heath or 
a common, and fhe will difcover numberlefs beauties, 
unobferved before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, 
brakes, and the variegated flowers of weeds and poppies. 
She enjoys every change of weather and of feafon, 
as bringing with it fomcthing of health or conveni- 
ence. In converfation, it is a rule with her, never 
to ftart a fubjecl that leads to any thing gloomy or 
difagreeable. You therefore never hear her repeat- 
ing ner own grievances, or thofe of her neighbours, 
or (what is worft of ail) their faults and imperfec- 
tions. If any thing of the latter kind be mentioned 
in her hearing, fhe has the addrefs to turn it into en- 
tertainment, by changing the moft odious railing in- 
to a pleafant raillery. Thus Melifla, like the bee, 
gathers honey from every weed j while Arachne, 
like the fpider, fucks poifon from the faireft flowers. 
The confequence is, that, of two tempers, once 
very nearly allied, the one is ever four and diflatis- 
fied, the other always gay and chearful j the one 
fpreads an univerfal gloom, the other a continual 
funjfhine. 

There is nothing more worthy of our attention, 
than this art of happinefs. In converfation as well as 
life, happinefs very often depends upon the flighteft in- 
cidents. The taking notice of the badnefs of the wea- 
ther, a north-eaft wind, the approach of winter, or any 
trifling circunlftance of the difagreeable kind, fhall 
infenhbly rob a whole company of its good-humour, 
and fling every member of it into the vapours. If, 
therefore we would be happy in ourfelves, and are de- 

tus of Communicating that happinefs to all about 
thefe minutia of converfation ought carefully to be 
i!|tended to. The bright«efs of the 8:y, the lengihen- 
feg of the days, the encreafing verdure of the fpring, 
the arrival of any little piece of good news, or what- 
ever 
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ever carries with it the moft diftant glimpfe of joy» 
fliall frequently be the parent of a focial and happy 
converfation. Good manners cxslA from us this re- 
gard to our company. The clown may repine at the 
lunfhine that ripens the harveft, becaufe his turnips 
are burnt up by it; but the man of refinement will 
extraft pleafure from the thunder ftorm to lyhich he 
is expofed, by remarking on the plenty and refrcfli- 
ment, which may be expeded from the fucceeding 
ihower. 

Thus does politencfs, as well as good fcnfc, direSt 
us to look at every objcft on the bright fide j and, 
by thus ading, we cherifh and improve both. By 
this pradice it is, that Melifla is become the wifeft 
and bed bred woman living ; and, by this pradice, 
may every perfon arrive at that agreeablenefs of tem- 
per, of which the natural and never- failing fruit is 
Happinefs. 



XXI. 

RSAL GREATNESS. 

«'T^TOTHING (fays Longinus) can be great, 
** XN ^^^ contempt of which is great." - The pof- 
feffion of wealth and riches, cannot give a man a 
title to greatnefs; becaufe it is looked upon as a 
greatnefs of mind, to contemn thefe gifts of fortune^ 
and to be above the defire of .them. I have been 
therefore inclined to think, that there are greater men 
who lie concealed among the fpecies, than thofe 
Vfho come out and draw upon themfelves the eyes 

and 
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and admiration of mankind. Virgil would never 
llkve been heard of, had not his domeftic mif- 
fortunes drawn him out of his obfcuritjr, and brought 
him to Rome. 

If we^uppofe, that there are fuperior beings who 
look into the ways of men (as it is highly probable 
there are, both from reafon and revelation} how dif- 
ferent muft be their notions of us, from thofe which 
we are apt to form of one another ! — We are dazzM 
with the pleafure of titles, the oftentation of learning, 
the noife ofviSories. They, on the contrary, ice 
the philofopher in the cottage, who poflefles his foul 
in patience and thankfulnefs, under the prefTures of 
what little minds call poverty and diftrefs. They 
. do not look for great men, at the head of armies, 
or among the pomps of the court ; but often find 
them out in (hades and folitudes, in the private 
walks and by-ways of life. The evening walk of 
a wife man, is more iiluftrious, in their fight, than 
the march of a general at the head of a hundred 
thoufand men. A contemplation of God's works, 
a voluntary a<£t of juftice to our own detriment, a 
generous concern for the good of mankind, tears 
med in filence for the mifery of others, a private 
deiire of refentment broken and fubdued, an un« 
feigned exercife of humility, or any other virtue, 
are fuch actions as are glorious in their fight, and 
denominate men great and reputable. The moft fa- 
mous among us, are often looked upon with pity 
and contempt, or with indignation ; while thofe who 
are moft obfcure, are regarded with love, with ap- 
probation and efteem. 



XXII. 
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XXIL 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

THERE were two families, which, from the 
beginning of the world, were as oppofite to 
each other as light and darknefs. The one of them 
lived in heaven, and the other in hell. The youngeft 
defcendant of the firft family, was Pleafure ; who 
was the daughter of Happinefs, who was the child of 
Virtue, who was the Offspring of the Gods. Thefe, 
as I faid before, had their habitation in Heaven. 
The youngeft of the oppofite family, was Pain; 
who was the fon of Mifery, who was the child of 
Vice, who was the offspring of the Furies. The 
habitation of this race of beings, was in hell. 

The middle ftation of nature, between thefe two 
oppofite extremes, was the earth ; which was in- 
habited by creatures of a middle kind ; neither fo 
virtuous as the one, nor fo vicious as the other, but 
partaking of the good and bad qualities of thefe two 
oppofite families. Jupiter, confidering that this 
fpecies, commonly called man, was too virtuous to 
be Aiferable, and too vicious to be happy; that he 
might make a diftin£iion between the good and the 
bad, ordered the two youngeft of the above-men- 
tioned families (Pleafure who was the daughter of 
Happinefs, and Pain who was the fon of Mifery) 
to meet one another upon this part of nature ; having 
promifed to fettle it upon them both, provided they 
could agree upon the divifion of it^ fo as to (hare 
mankind between them. 

Plea- 
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Pleasure and Pain were no fooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point ; that Pleafure (hould talce pofleffion of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part, of that 
fpecies which was given up to them^ But, upon ex« 
amining to which of them any individual they met 
with belonged, they found each of them had a right 
to him ; for, that, contrary to what they had 
feen in their old places of refidence, there was no 
perfon fo vicious who had not fome good in him, 
nor anyperfon fo virtuous who had not in him fome 
evil. The truth of it is, they generally found, upon 
fearch, that, in the moft vicious man, Pleafure might 
lay a claim to an hundredth part ; and that, in the 
moft virtuous man. Pain might come in for at leaft 
two-thirds. This, they faw, would occafion end- 
lefs difputes between them, unlefs they could come 
to fome accommodation. To this end, there was 
a marriage propofed between them, and at length 
concluded. Hence it is, that we find fieafure and 
Pain are fuch conftant yoke-fellows, and that they 
either make their vifits together, ^r are never far 
afunder. If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly 
followed by Pleafure ; and, if Pleafure enters, you 
may be fure Pain is not far ofF. 

But, notwithftandin^ this marriage was very con* 
venient for the two parties, it did not feem to anfwer 
the intention of Jupiter, in fending them among' 
mankind. To remedy, therefore, this inconveni- 
ence, it was fiipulate4 between them by article, and 
confirmed by the confent of each family, that not- 
withftanding they here pofTefTcd the fpecies indiffe- 
rently ) upon the death of every perfon, if he ,were 
found to have in him a certain proportion of evil, 
he ihould be difpatched into the infernal regions, by 
a paiTport from Pain i there to dwell with Mifery, 

Vice, 
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Vice, and the Furies : or, on the contrary, if he 
had in him a certain proportion of good, he ihould 
be difpatched into heaven, by a patiport from Plea- 
fure; there to dwell with Happindi, Virtue, and 
the Gods. 



XXIII. 

ON DRUNKENNESS. 

NO vices are fo incurable, as thofe wHich men 
are apt to glory in. One would wonder, how 
drukennefs {hould have the ^ood luck to be of this 
number. Anacharfis, being invited to a match of 
drinking at Corinth, demanded the ptfze very hu- * 
moroufly, becaufe he was drunk befwe the reft erf 
the company ; for, fays he, when we rurt a race, he 
who arrives at the goal firft, is entitled to the re- 
ward. On the ftontrary, in this thirfty generation, 
the honour falls upon him who carries oflFthegreateft. 
quantity of liquor, and knocks down the reft of the 
company. 

I was, the other day, ialong with honeft Will 
Funnel], the Weft-Saxon, who was reckoning up 
how much liquor had pafTed through him in the laft 
twenty years of his life; which, according to his 
computation, amounted to twenty-three hogjQieads 
of October, four tons of port, half a kildej-kin of 
fmall-beer, nineteen barrels of cyder, and three 
glaiTes of champagne : befides which, he had affifted ^ 
at four hundred bowls of punch ; not to mention 
fips, drams, and whets, without number. I queftion 
not, but every reader's memory will fuggeft to him 

fevcral 
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feveral ambitbus young men^ whoare as vain in 
this particular as Will If unadU and ctn boaft of as . 
glorious exploits. 

But however highlv this tribe of people OMf duak 
of themfelvest a drunken man is a greater monftor^ 
than any*that is to be found among all the creaturea 
which God has made; and, indeed, there is no 
charader which appears more defptcable and de« 
formed, in the eyes of all realbnable perions, than 
that of a drunkard. Bonofus^ one of our own coun* 
men, who was addidecl to this vice, havine fet up 
fi)ra fliare in the Roihan empire, and being defeated 
in a great battle, hanged himfelf. When he was 
ftenbv the army in this melancholy iituation, not* 
withmnding he had behaved himftif very bravely, 
the common jeft was, that the t(^ing they faw 
hanging upcm the tree before them, vfas not a man, 
but a bottle. 
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XXIV. 

TEUTH AND INTEGRITY. 

XRUTH and integrity have all the advantages 
of appearance, ancTmany more. If theihew 
/thing; be good for any ithing, I am fure ch^ 
reality is better; for, why does any man dtflembH 
or feem to be tiiat which he Is not, but becaafe he 
thinks it good to have the qualities he pretends to I 
/or, to counterfeit and difiemble, is to put on the 
appearanceof ibme real excellency. Now, the beft 
ray for a man to feem to be any thing, is really to 
what he would feem to be. Befides, it is oft^n 
C as 
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as ttoublfefoihe to • ftipport the pretence of a good 
qtiaHty aistd'hav^ei'h V sttid if^-inan liave it not^ it 
is moK likely he will be difcovered to want it ; and 
then, all his labour, to feem to have it, is loft. 
f^fc(?re!i1blnethiliguiiiTatural iii. paintings which a 
ifeilfuK ^e will ' eafil/ 'difcern from native beaufcjr 
<nd cotij^plexion. v. : » : 

• '1x^18^ hard to perfonttse and ipA a-part Jong j foe, 
fv4iere.titith k hot at ttie bcfttoihi; nature will always 
be crtdeavouring to return, and will betray herfeif 
at one time or other. Therefore, if any man think 
it convenient to feem good, Icf him be fo indeed; 
and theni ^his goodnefs will appear, to evwy one's 
fatidfa^lion ; for truth is convincing^ ^d carries 
its own light and evidence along withjt; and will 
hot only commend uS" td evfery man's conrdence, but, 
which i^ miichmore,.toGod,who4eacctet)ki our hearts. 
So that, upon all accounts, fincerity is truewifdom* 
Particularly, as to the ^fFairs of this world, integrity 
hath many advantages over all the artificial modes 
of diflimulation and deceit. It is much the plainer 
and eafier, much the fafer and more fecure way of 
dealing in the world :• It hath lefs of trouble and 
difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, of dan- 
ger and hazard in it: it id' the fl^rleft aftd neareft 
way to our own end, carrying us thither in a ftraight 
litici arid will hold out,- and lafl longed. The arts 
o^f deceit Sand cunmng, oontinttally grow weaker, 
and left lefieduaLand ferviceable to thofe that prac* 
tife th<mi : whereas int3egrity gains ftrength by ufe,; 
and the more and longer any man pfa£^ifeth it, the 
greater fervice it does him, by confirming his rep a- 
tation, and encouraging thofe with whom he hath 
to do, to repofe the gi^ateft confidence in him; ' 
^hich is an unfipeakaible advafttage in hufineiis, and 
theaffiir^Qf Ufc 

Adif. 
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A diflembler muft always be upoa his guard, and 
watch himfelf caref uUy, that he do not contradift 
his own pretenfibns : for he ads an unnatural part | 
and, therefore, muft put a continual force" and re- 
ftraint upon himfelf* Whereas, he that ads fin* 
cerely> hath the eafieft talk in the world, becaufe he 
follows nature, and fo is put to no trouble and care 
about his .words and adions : he needs not invent 
any pretences beforehand, iior make excufes after* 
wards, for any thing he hath /aid or done. 

But infmcerity is v^rj troublesome to manage. 
A hypocrite hath fo many things p} attend to, as 
make his life a very perplexed and intricate thing. 
A liar hath need of a good memory, left he contra- 
did, at one time, what he faid at another. But . 
truth is always coniiftent with itfelf, and needs no« 
thing to. help it out ; it is always near at hand, and 
fits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before 
We are aware ; whereas, a lie is troublefome, and 
needs a great many more to make it good. 

Add to all this, that fincerity is the moft com- 
pendious wifdom, and an excellent inftrument for 
the fpeedy difpatch of bufinefs. It creates confidence 
in-thpfe we have to deal with, faves the labour of 
many enquiries, and brings things to an iiFue in a 
few words. It is like travelling in a plain beaten 
ro^^ which commonly brings a man fooner to his 
journey*s end, than by-ways, in which men often 
lofc themfelves. In a word, whatever convenience 
may be thought^ to be in falfehood and diifimu- 
lation. It is foon over : but the inconvenience of it 
ijs perpetual ; becaufe it brings a man under an 
everlafting jealoufy and fufpicion ; fo that he is not 
believed, when he fpeaks truth) nor trufted, when 
perhaps, he means honeftly. When a man hath 
C 2 once 

J I 
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once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, no- 
thing will then ferve his turn, neither truth nor 
falfehood, 

Ikdesd, if 3 man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and (hould never have occafionta con* 
verfe more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion, or good word, it Mrere then n^ g'^at 
matter (as far as refpe£ts the affairs of this world) 
if he fpent his reputation all at once, and ventured 
it at one throw. But if he be to continue in the 
world, and would have the advantage of reputation 
whilft he is in it, leti him make ufe of fincerity in 
M his words and anions; for nothing but this 
will hold out to the end.' All other arts will fail ; 
but truth and integrity will carry a man through, 
and bear him out to the laft. 



ABSURD OR UNSEASONABLE BEHAVIOUR. 

THIS kind of behaviour, is an ill-timing oft 
man's words and actions. 

One of this charafter^ when he fees his friend 
in the hurry of bufinefs, fafteiis upon him, commii- 
nicates to him an affair oT dilEculty, and begs fals 
advice in it. When his mlftr^fs lies fick of a fever^ 
he fends her word^ that he will come ^nd fup with 
her. He defircs a man to be bound for him, who 
is but juft come out of jail, for "having been fecoritx 
for another. If he is witnefs in a caufe, becomes 
to give his evidence, when the whole trial is over. 

• If 
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If he is invited to a wedding, he entertains the come 
pany all the while they are at dinner, with the hap-> 
pineis of a fingle life. He afks a man, that is tired 
to death with a long journey, to go and take a walk 
with him. As foon as a thing is fold, he finds you 
out a chapman, that would have givea twice ai 
much for it. 

Hx ftarts up in the midft of a company, and telb 
them a long ftory^ of what every one is better ac«>> 
quainted widi than himfelf. He will needs be ma« 
osmng another man*s affairs, who is forced to be 
under his diredion^ becaufe he does not know how 
to get rid of him. He is fo much a friend to every 
one who makes a feaft, that he comes and partdcea 
of what he finds, without ftanding upon the format 
lity of an invitation* 

If themafter of the houfe ihikes his fervant before 
him, he tells a flbry ofa b<^ of his own, whom he 
had beaten for the fame fault ; upon which. Ays he 
the unlucky rogue went away and banged himielf. 

Wh£N he is choien umpire by two perfons, who 
have both a mind to accommodate matters, he raifes 
new difficulties; and, after having fet them toge-- 
dier by the ears, leaves them to end the bufinefs 
between themfelves. When he is at a feafl^ if he 
fees a man who is more grave than ordrnary, and 
has not yet taken a chearful glafs, he fingks him 
out from the whole company, and defires he may 
Jiave a^dance with. him. 



c 3 xxvr. 
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XXVI. 

HONOUR COMPARJED WITH RELIGION. 

TRUE honour, though it be a difFerent principle 
from religion, is that which produces the fame 
cffeAs. The lines of a£lion, though drawn from 
different parts, terminate in the fame point. Reli- 
gion embraces .virtue, as it is enjoined by the laws of 
God ; honour, as it is graceful and ornamental to 
human nature. The religions- man*, jfears ; the man 
of honour fcorns to do an ill aftion. The Jitter, 
confiders vice as ibmething that is beneath hiia.; the 
former, as fomething that is ofFenfive to the Divine 
Being : the one, as what is unbecoming ; the other^ 
as what is forbidden. Thus Seneca ipeaks in the 
natural and genuine language of a man of honour, 
when he declares, t^4t were, there no God. to fee or 
puniih vice, he would not como^it it^i becaufeit is of 
fo mean^ fo hafe, and fo vile a nature* 

XXVII. • 

A WINTSR £V£NING'8 CONVER9ATIOir« t 

THE ftmily of Euphronius had left their r^ire- 
ment at Hart-hill, where \— ■ 

*« Dead the vegetable kingdom lay, 
*« And dumb the tuneful." 

SIi9- ii«c-Ade, at Manchefter^ was furrounded by a 
young *" and fmiling circle « and the various labours 

^^ and 
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and incidents of the day, furniflied topics of amufing 
converfation for the evening. Each, in fMCceffiorit 
. "Was the little hero of his own important tale $ and 
Sophron clofed the enterts^nment, by repeating t^e 
geographical leflbn which he had learned, and xe* 
counting his travels over the terraqueous globe^ 

All liftened with eager attention to the wondrous 
narration. He told them of the orange groves, and 
fpicy woods of Weflem and Eaftcrn Indiaj defcrib^ 
the gold and (ilver mines of Pei-u ; thp rich dia|n9n4s 
of Brazil and of Bengal ; and t^e ivory: .tui]cs of the 
•elephant, found in the fonefts of Africa* In ^tlcfs 
colours, he painted the .dreary regions, and eternal 
fnows, of the northern And fouthero , poles ; and, 
when a general chill bad ieized his ivmpathetic au- 
dience, he prefented to their aftonimed view, tKe 
clouds of fmol^, and. torrents of liquid fire, dif- 
ckarged by Heela^ Vesuvius, and ^tna.. Tbefe 
impreffions of horror, were for a while fufp^nded,, 
when he dif]dayed tbevaft expanie of the ocean^ uiv- 
ruffled by a breath of wiod» refleAing' every where tlje 
azure (ky, and crowded with myriads of fportiv^ 
^fiflies. But a ftorm fucceeds : the fwdling billows 
mount into the fky ; the: fiiattered hark is borne aloft 
on the fummit'of a wave, aivl then hurled into the 
gulph below, where fli^ is daihed agaiiifl a. treache- 
rous rock, or fwgllowed by the horrible abyfs. 7t 

J - V 

SoPHRoK proceeded to the hiftory ofanirnated «ah 
ture. He pictured the lion, which inhabits the 
horrid delarts of Zaara; pointed out the juft propor- 
tions of his. make, in which ftr<ength is unjted .with 
agility ; his undaunted look ; ; a^id ^tremendous roa^ 
refembling^diftant Umnder. The p^aceab)ie rhin^ 
ceros, thsu provokes npt to.Qdmbac^ yet ^iif^^ips tp 
fly, even ftpm.tbe paonarch of tbe:.f<oireAj ;the fierge 
C 4 tygcr. 
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tyger, the lavage and untameable hyena, and the art- 
ful crocodile, w^re each defcribed. Nor did he for- 
get the camel, patient of hungel- and thirft ; the 
mbnftrous hippopotamus, found in the rivers Nile, 
'Niger, and Zaara; and the ouranoutang, fo near in 
its approaches to the human form. The fcaly tribe 
of fimes he barely noticed ; hut dwelt longer on the 
ftrufture, properties, and habitudes of the feather- 
ed race. He particularly enlarged on the fongfters 
of the wood, who delight the eye, and charm the 
ear, by their varied plumage, ana enchanting notes. 
Thefe pleiafing notes, he faid,. are not more innate, 
than human language ; but depend on the imitation 
of fuch founds, as the bird^ moft frequently hear,, 
and which their organs are adapted to perform. A 
young robin has been taught the fdng of the nightin- 
gale 'j, and a linnet, which belonged to a gentleman 
at Kenfington, almoft articulated the words prftfj 
tofn The common fpairow^ taken from the neft 
when juft fledged, and educated widi the goldfinch 
and the linnet, acquires the mufic of each ; and the 
powers of the mocking bird, are exprefied by its very 
name. 

Hilts Sophron concluded the htflorf of his tra^ 
Tcis, of which this is only a brief relation. Alexis, 
X^jcy, Emilia, and Jacobus, continued in mute at- 
tention, expelling farther wonders } and Euphronitis 
felt his heart glow with afEeftion and delieht* You 
iiave given us, faid he to Sophron, a lively and juft 
defcription of the globe, its produ^ions, and brute 
inhabitants : but man, who, bv the fuperiority of his 
'mental powers, is the lord of tne creation, and whofe 
nature and charadter form the moft interefting and 
important objects of enquiry, has been overlooked in 
"your furvey. Climate, foil, laws, cuftoms, food, 
and other accidental difierences, have produced an 

. aftoniihing, 
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aftoniiliing variety in the complegclony features, man- 
ners^ and faculties of the human fpecies. The moft 
refined and poliiSied nations may be diftingui(hed 
from each other ; and a liver is fometimes the onljf - 
boundary between two lavage tribes, who are as diu 
fimular m the tindure of their (kin, as in the difpofi« 
taon of their minds.— > — All thefe varieties,,, however, 
may be reduced to fix. 

THEjlrfiis found under the pobur regions^ and 
comprehends the Laplanders, the ^fquimaux Indians, 
.the Samoeid Tartars, the inhabiunts of Nova 
Zembla, the Borandians, the Greenlanders,. and the 
people of Kamtfchatka. The vifage of men in thefe 
countries, is larce and broad ; the nofe flat and (hort; 
.the eyes of aydlowiih brown, inclining to black* 
ntfs; the cheek-bones extremely high; the mouth 
large ; the lips .thick, and turned outwards ; the 
voice thin and fqueakingj and the (kin of a dark grey 
colour. The peoplerare (hort in (lature; the §ene« 
rality being about four feet hi^h, and the ullelt not 
more than five. Ignorance^ ftupidity,. and fuperfti- 
tion^ are the mental cbaraderiftics of the Inhabitants 
o£ thefe rigorous climates. P'or, here 

^ Do^e the grofs race.. Nor-iprightlyjeft, norfong^> 
*• Nor tendernefs, they know; nor a^ght of life, 
«« Beyond the kindred bears that ftalk without.!* 

The Tartar race, under which. may be oompre* 
beaded the Chinefe, and the Japanefc^ forms the yi« 
£mai great variety in the b uman /pecies. Their coun- 
tenances are broad, and wrinkled, even in youth; 
their nofes Ihort and flat; their eyes little, Uink in^ 
^die foickets, and feveral inches afunder ;. their cheek* 
^nes are high ; their teeth .of a large iize, ,and fepa^ 
t from each other; their Qomplexio]^ oUvOf'Colour^ 
C5 edi 
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ed ; and their hairUacjc; Thefe nations, in genoral^ 
have no religion, no iettled notions of moratlity, and 
no decency of behaviour. They are chiefly robbers ; 
their wealth confifts in horfes, and their &ill in the 
management of them. , 

' ' ' ii 

The third variety of mankind, ia lihftt of the 
fouthern Afiatics, or the inhabitants oflndia.' Thefe 
are of a flender ihape ; have long ftraight black hair, 
^ and generally Roman nofes. Their complexions are 
of an olive colour, and, in fome parts, quite blacks 
Thefe people ^are flothful, luxurious, CubmiiUve^ 
cowardly, and effeminate. -^ 



The parent Sun himfelf 



Seems o*er this world of flaves to tyrannize ; - * 
And, with oppreffive ray, the rofeate bloom 
Of beauty blafting, gives the glotaiy hue. 
And feature grofs : or worfe, to ruthlefs deeds^ 
Mad jealouiV, blind rage, and fell revenge. 
Their fervid fpirit fires. Love dwells notdiere. 
The foft regards, the tendcrnefs of life, 

- The hcart-ftied tear, th' iaeffabte delight : 
Of fweet humanity : thefe court the beam 
Of milder climes : in felfifh fierce defire, 

•. And the wild fury of voluptuous fenfe. 

There loft. The very brute creatbn, there, - 
This rage partakes^ and bums with horrid fire^.* 

Thb negroes of Africa conl^litute i3xt fourth ftr iking 
variety in &e human ipecies : but theyr differ wideiy 
from each other. Thofe of Guinea, for inftance^ 
zte extremely ugly, and have an infupportably offen« 
five fcent; whilft thofe of Mofambique, are reckon«- 
ed beautiful, and are untainted with:any difagreeable 
fmell. The negroes are, in general, of a hlack cow 
louTj and the downy foftne^.of their hair.whkii 

grows 
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grows upon their fltin. gives a fmoothneft t» it, iw- 
faubling that oF velveti The hair of their heads is 
woolly, fhort, and black ; hvtt their beards often tutti 
grey, and fomctimes white. TTieir nofes are flat an< 
mort, their lips thick and tumid^ and theh* teeth of 
an ivory whitenefs. 'T 

The intcllcaual and*moral' powers ^fthtffiwictch* 
cd people, are uncultivated; antt-tfity aw fafcjeft to 
the moft barbarous dcfpotifm. The fevajge tyrants^ 
who rule over them, inake war upon each bth«r far 
human plunder; and fhe wnHched viAihis, barttfred 
for fpirituous. liquors, ortfTe'w^res ^ $irm\nghvaii 
and Manphefler, are torn from their families, their 
friends, and native Jand, and configned^ for JMc,' to 
mifery, toil, dhi bondage^ • . ' *» i" i; T 

The native inhabitai^ts of America, make a ^* 
race of men. . They arc* of a'Cop|ieK<?ctfour j' navo 
black, thick, ftraf^ht hair; flat nofes*,* '4iigh theek* 
bones,, and fmall e^rsi ^.They* jjaint^thfe^Bbdl, ind 
face, 6f various ; cojl^or'i.i and' Eradicate' tt6^ fcaiV of 
their beards, and if bther pafts,-^^* a3*fcirn{fty. 
Their limbs are not fo large and robuft, as thofe of 
the Europeans. They endure hunger, thirft, and 
pain, with aftonifhing iirmnefs and patience; and, 
though cruel to their enemies, they are kind and juft 
lo each other. 

The Europeans, may be confidered as the la/i va* 
riety of the human kind, fiut it is unneceiTary to 
enumerate the perfonal marks which diftinguifk 
them, as every day affords you opportunities of 
making fuch obfervations. I (hall only fuggeft.to 
ypu> th^t the/ enjoy Angular advantages from the 
fairncfs of their complexions. The face of the 
African black, or of the olive-coloured Aiiatic, is a 

vtry 
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very imperfect index of the mind ; and preferves the 
fame fettled ibade, in joy and forrow, confidence and 
fliaoie, anger and defpair, ficknefs and health. The 
Englifli are faid to be the faireft of the Europeans ; 
and we may therefore prefume, that their counte- 
nances beft exprefs the variations of the paffions, and 
the viciffitudes of difeafe. But the intelledual and 
moral chara^^ri^ics of the difierent nations, which 
compofe this quarter of the globCj are of more im- 
portance to be known. Thefe, however, . become 
gradually lefs difcemible, as fafliion, learning^, and 
commerce, prevail mote generally ; and I ihaO leave 
them, asobjeAsof your future enquiry. 

( . Thus pa0ed a winter evening, by the fire-fide of 
Euphronius; whofe pleafing, though anxious tsJk^ 
it was, 

« To rear the tender thought; 
<< To teach the voun^ idea how to ihoot; 
<* To pour the Irefli mflrudton o'er the mind ; 
^* To breathe th' enlivening fpirit; and to fix 
«« xi|t generous purpofe in the glowing breaft.** 
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LESSON L 

ON PUBLIC 8PEAKINC. 

MOST foreign writcrj, who have given any 
charader of the Englilh nation, whatever 
vices they afcribe to it» allow, in general, that the 
people are naturally niode(L It proceeds, perhaps, 
from this our national virtue, that our orators are 
obferved to make ufe of lefs geflure or adion than 
thofe of other countries. Our preachers (land ftock* 
ftill in the pulpit ; and will not fo much as move a 
finger, to fet off the beft fermons in the world* We 
meet with the fame fpeaking ftatues at our bars, and 
in all public places of debate. Our words flow from 
us, in a fmooth continued ftream» without thofe 
trainings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefty of the hand, w)iich are (b much celebrated in 
the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of 
life and death, in cold blood ; and keep our temper, 
in a dtfcourfe which turns upon every thing that is 
dear to us. Tho^ our zeal breaks out in the fineft 
tropes and figures, it is not able to ftir a limb about 

us* 
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us. I have heard it bbferved, more than once, by 
thofe who have fe^n Italy, jtbat ap unt^avelled En- 
glishman cannot relifli all the beauties of Italian pic- 
tures; becaufe the poftures which are expreiled in 
them, are often fuch as are peculiar to that country. 
One who has not ken an Italian in the pulpit, will 
not know what to make of that noble gefture in 
Raphael's pidure of St. Paul preaching at Athens, 
where the apofile is repre fen ted 'as' lifting up both his 
armis, and pouring out the thunder of his rhetoric 
amidft an audience of Pagan philofoph^rs. 

It is certain, that proper geftures, and vehement 
exertions of the woicc, caipnot be-too much ftudied by 
a public orator.. They are a kind of comment to what 
he utters $ and enfprce ev,ery thing he fays, )yith weak 
hearers, better than the ftrongeft argument he can 
make ufe of. They keep the audience awake, and 
lix their attention to what is delivere4 to thenl; at 
the fame time, that they (hew. the fpeaker is in ear- 
neft, and afFeded'himfel/, .with what he fo pafSon- 
ately recommends to others. Violent gefture and 
vociferation naturally fhake the hearts of tb^ igno- 
rant, and fill them with' a kind of religioos .horror ; 
and we very frequently fee people lulled afleep with 
folid and elaborate difcourfes of piety, who would 
be warmed and tranfported out of themfelves by the 
bellowings and diftortions of enthufiafm, . 

. If nonfenfe, when accompanied With ^n ethotioA' 
of voice an4 body,' has fuch an influence. on;mens 
minds, what might we not expert from mari^ of thofif 
admirable difcourfes which are printed in ouj; 
tongue, were they delivered with a becoming fer^ 
vour, and with the moft agreeable graces of vpice and 
gefture? . . . ' - ! 
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Wji. are totd, that the^ great Latiit orator verjr 
much impaired his health, by the vebemeRce of 
adipn with which he ufcd to <feliver himfelf. The 
Greek orator was likewife fo very famoas. for this 
particular in rhetoric, that one of his antagonifts, 
iiehioin henhait banifheii -from Atbeni, leading' Over 
<the. oratioa which had procured hit baaifliikientv 
and feeing his friends admire it, .cculd not forbear 
afldng them, if they ^xere fo much afie£bed by the 
have reading of-it, how much more they would have 
been alarmed, had Abey heard him adaally thrown 
t ing out fuch a ftorm of eloquence i • , .t 

How cold and dead a figure^ in comparifon of 
diefe two great men, does an orator often make at 
the Britifli bar, holding up^his head^' with the moft 
infipid (erenity, and ftroking. the fides of a long wig 
that reaches down to his middle ? Nothing can be 
more ridiculous, than t)ie eeftures of moft of our 
£ngli(h fpeakers : you fee fome of them running 
their handsinto their f(Kkft9j"2» fapas ever they can 
: tbruft them ; and others, looking with great atten«- 
ttoik^oh a-piece of.psip^r^ th$it has i|athing' wvrttan 
in it: yoaaay fee maiay'^a- ^narrrMetorician, tcirh- 
jfur }iis hat uk his hand^, moulding it into feveral 
4msrent cocks, examiniilg fometimes the lining of it, 
«dd ibmetkBce the button, 4uriiig\the. whole courfe 
^f his^hsrangbfU' A4eaf man would: think. he.>vas 
•cheap^ing a header; wbei^tperhaps he, is talking of 
Idle iitetrfthe firittfii .nation. I jren^mber, when I 
was/a young man, an<i ufpd:to.freqpent Weftminfterf 
Hall, tlierc iwa& a counfellor wbq never plea4^4 
Without a piece of pack-thread in his hand, which 
iieufed to twift about a thumb or a finger, all the 
wiulei.be was f^^iag: the wags of thqf^ day^ 
ufe to call iit tik^ thread of, his • difcoiirfe, for he 
was not able to utter a word withou{ it. One of 
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bis clients, who waa^ more merry than wife, ftoie 
it from him one day in the midft of his pleading; 
but he had better have let it alone^ for he loft Ut 
caufe by the jeft. 

I {hall conclude this paper« with lecommendii^ 
the ftudy of delivery to all who have occafion to 
!Q)eak in public. Nature has affigned to evoy 
emotion of the foul, its pectiltar caft of coimtetiance, 
tone of voice, and manner of gefttire; and,, with- 
out thefe, the heft compafi^on wtU^ ia a great' 
aieafore, lofe its efied* 



IMPbRf ANCEOf ▼ffttUi, 

* . ' ■■ ' . • . 

VI^ T U E is of tntriilfic value and good deftrt^ 
and of indifpehfiMe obligation ; not the crea« 
ture of will, but neceflary and immutable; not 
local or temporary, but of e^fual extent and anti- 
quity with the Divine mind; not a mode, of ienfa^ 
tion, but everlafting truth; not dependent on power, 
but the guide of .aJl po#er. Virtue' is the fouadai- 
tion of honour and efteem, and the foume ef sli 
bieauty, order,- and happinefs in nattore. It i$ what 
confers value oil all the other endowmoits and c] 
lities of a reafonable being, to which they ough 
be abfolutely fubfervient, and, without which, 
more eminent they are, -the more hideous defoiioD 
.tlesy ^ni the j|reater<urfed, th^ becomcL uj 

Ti 
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The ufe of it is not confined to any one ftage of 
our exigence, or to any particular fituation we can 
be in ; but reaches through all the perioda and cir- 
cnmffauices of our being. Many of the endowments 
and talents we now poScb^ and of which we are too 
dpt to be proud, will ceafe entirely with the preienc 
ftate; but this will be our ornament and dignity, in 
every future ftate to which we may be removed* 
Beautv and wit will die, learning will vanifli away, 
and all the arts of life be foon forgot 1 but virtue 
will reniain for ever. This unites us to the whole 
rational creation, and fits us for converfing with 
any order of fuperior natures, and for a place in any 
part of God's works. It procures us the approbation 
and love of all wife and good beings, and renders 
them our allies and friends* But what is of unfpeak- 
ably ereater confequence is, that it makes God our 
friend, affimilates and unites our minds to him, and 
engages his Almighty power in our defence. Supe- 
rior beings, of all ranks, are bound by it, no left 
than ourfelves. It has the fame authority in all 
worlds, that It hat in this. The further any being 
is advanced in excellence and perfeAion, the greater 
is his attachment to it^ and the more is he under its 
influence. — To (ay no more; 'Tis the law of the 
whole univerfe^ it ftands firft in tbe eftimation of 
the Deity ; its original is his nature i and it is the very 
objefi: that makes htm lovely. 

Such is the importance of virtue.— Of what con- 
fequence, therefore, is it that we pradife it IVThere 
is no argument or motive, in any refpedt fitted to in- 
fluence a reafonable mind, which does not call us 
to this. One virtuous difpofition of foul, is prefer- 
able to the greateft natural accomplifhments and abi- 
lities, and of more value than all the treafures of the 
world.— -If you are wifei then, Audy virtue, and 

contemn 
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contemn every thing that can come in competition 
with it Remember, that nothing elfe deferves one 
anxious thought or wifli. Remember, that this 
alone is honour, glory, wealth, and happinefs. Se- 
cure this, and you fecure every thing. Lofc this, 
and all is loft. 



in; 

ASTONISHING INSTANCE OF COURAGE. 

TJORSENA, the moft potent king in Italy, 
J7 having undertaken to reftore the Tarqiiins to 
the throne of Rome, from which they had been ba- 
nifhcd for their cruelty and opprefSon, fcnt pfopofaU 
to the fenate for that purpofej but, finding they 
were rejefted with fcorn, he advanced towards Ronie^ 
in a confident perfuafion that he fhould eafily reduce 
it. When he came to the bridge, and faw the Ro^ 
mans drawn up in order of battle before the river, he 
was furprized at their refolution; and, not doubting 
but he fhould overpower them with numbers, pre- 
pared to fight. The two armies being engorged, 
ftughtwith great bravery, and long contended for 
viflory. After a great flaughter on both fides, the 
Romans began to give way, and were quickly put 
to flight. 'All fled into the city, over .'the bridge j 
whiclft at the fame time, would have afforded a 
paffage lo the enemy, if Rome had not found, 
the heroic courage of one of her citizens, a bulv^ 
as ftrong as the higheft walls. Publius Horatius i 
the man, furnamed Cbcles, becaufe he had but l 
eye, having loft the other in a battle. He was XL 
ftrongeft and moft undaunted of all the Romans.-^ 

ufe 
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every method to ftop the flying army ; but, per* 

tug that neither intreaties nor exhortations could 

ome their fear, be refolved, however badly fup* 

he might, be, to defend the entrance of the 

Ige, till it was demoliflied behind. On the fuc- 

of this, depended the prefervation of the city. 

iding alone againft a whole army, he obliged 

to retire, and fave themfelves. He. even darid 

infult his numerous enemies ; and caft terrible 

s upon the principal Hctrurians: one while, 

iiuillenged them to finglr combat ; and, then, bit* 

terly reproached them all. **ViJeflaye« !'* faid he, 

" Not fatisfied with being unmindfol of your own, 

» V ye are come to deprive others of their liberty, 

I B^ho have had the courage to afliime it." Covered 

^ "fpi his buckler, he fuftained a (hower of darts ^ 

Hg, atJaft, when they^ were all preparing to rulh 

" n htm, the bridge was entirely demoiifliedf and 

lies, throwing himfelf, with his arms, into tht 

ber, fafely fwam overi having performed an 

. bfi, fays Livy, that will command the admiral 

dto, more than the faith, of pofterity. He waA 

received in triumph by the Romans: the people 

wded him a brazen itatue, in armour, in the moft 

plifpicuous, part of the Forum : as* much land wai 

men him, as he could iWround' with a plough in a 

li^i and ail the inhabitants, both men and womeni 

Contributed to bis reward. 



! 



IV. 
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CHARAOTE& OF FrANCIS I. 

FRANCIS died at Rambouillet, on the laft day 
of March, in. the fifty-third year of his age, 
and the thirty-third of his reign. — During twenty- 
eight years of that time, an avowed rivalfhip fub- 
£fted between him and the Emperor ; which in« 
volved, not only their own dominions, but the 
greater part of iBurope, in wars, profecuted with 
more violeirt animofity, and drawn out to a greater 
length, than had been known in any former period. 
Many circumftances contributed to both. Their 
animofity was founded in oppofition of tntereft, 
heightened by perfonal emulation, and exafperated, 
not only by mutual injuries, but by reciprocal in* 
(iilts* At the fame time, whatever advantage one 
ieemed topoflefs towards gaining the afcendant, was 
^wonderfully balanced by fome favourable circum- 
ftance peculiar to the other. The Emperor's domL- 
Dions were of great extent ; the French King's lay 
more compadl : Francis governed his kingdom wi^ 
abfolute power ; that of Charles was limited, but 
))e fupplied the want of authority by addrefs : the 
troops of the former were more impetuous and en- 
teiprififig; thofe of the Iatter,^better difciplined^ and 
more patient of fatigue. - 

.The talents and abilities of the two monarchs, 

were as difi^rcnt as the advantages which the;- f 

fefled, and contributed no lefs to prolong the t 

teft between them. Francis took his refolul. » 

fuddenly ; (»x>fecuted them, at firft, with warmi ; 

and pulhed them into execution, with a mofts • 

venturr \ 
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venturous courage : but, being deftitaCe of the per* 
feverance necellar}r to furmounc difficulties, he often 
abandoned his defigns, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 
fuit, fronT impatience, and fometimes from levitye; 
Charles deliberated long, and determined with cooU 
nefe : but, havine once fixed his plan, he adhered 
to it with inflexible obftinacy } and neither danjger^ 
nor difcouragement, could turn him afide from the 
execution of it. 

The fuccefs of their enterprifes, was as di fferen t 
as their characters, and was uniformlv influenced hv 
them. Francis, by his impetuous adivity, often dib- 
concerted the Emperor's beft-laid fchemes ; Charles^ 
by a more clam, but fteady profecution of his de« 
figns, checked the rapidity of his rivaPt career, and 
baffled or repulfed his moft vigorous eflbrts. The 
former, at the opening of a war, or of a campaign, 
broke in upon his enemy with the violence of a tor- 
tcntj and carried all before him ; the latter, waiting 
until Jie faw the force of his rival begin to abate, 
recovered, in the end, not only all that he had loil, 
but made new acquifitions. Few of the French 
monarch's attempts towards conqueft, whatever pro- 
mifing afpedl they might wear at firft, were con- 
JuAed to an happy ilfuB ; many of the Emperor's 
enterprifes, even after they appeared defperate and 
impradicabl^ terminated , in the moft profperous 
manner. « 

The de|;ree, however, of thdr comparative merit 
r ' reputation, has not been fixed, either by a ftrtSt 
\ itiny into their abilities for government, or by an 
artial confideration of the greatnefs and fuccefs of 
! ir undertakings ; and Francis is one of thofe mo- 
; ."chs, who occupies a hf^her rank in the temple of 
>: ne, than either his talents or 'performances entitle 

him 
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bim toxoid. This prc-e|ninence he. pwed to many 
4iffei:eQt circum&ances. The fuperiority which 
Charles acquired by the vlftory of Payia^ and which, 
from that period, he prefervecl through the remainder 
of his reign, was fo manifeft, that wancis*8 ftrugglc 
agaiolihis exorbitant and growing dominion, was 
viewed l?y moft pf the other powers, not only 
with the ^parti^lity which naturally arifes for thofe 
who gallantly maintain an unequal conteft^ but with 
the favour due to one, who was reAfting a common 
enemy, and endeavouring to fet bounds to a monarch 
equally formidable to them all. The characters 
of princes^ too, efpecially among their contempo- 
r^ies, depend, not only upon their talents for go- 
vernment, but upon their qualities as men. Francis 
notwithftanding th^ afiany errors confpicuous in his 
fbfejgn ^ policy and domeflic ^miniftration, was, 
newerthelefe, humane, beneficent, generous. He 
poiiefled digjnity, without pride; affability, free 
from meannefs ; and courtefy, exempt from deceit. 
All who bad accefs to know him, gnd no ipah of 
merit was ever denied ibjat privilege,. refpe<fted and 
loved him. Captivaljed with his per?ohal qualities, 
his fubjeds, forgot i^iis defeats as a monarch ; and, 
admiring him;as the moft accompliihed and amiable 
gentleman in his dominioas, they never murmured 
at a^s of mal-adminiftfatiqn, which, in a prince of 
lefs.. engaging difpofitions; would have been deemed 
unpardonable. 



This admiration-, hoi^ever, niuft have been, tem- 
porary , only, 'i^^nd wpul^ have died away with the^ 
courtiers who befipwed it ; the illuiion arjfihg* 
his private virtues, muft have ceafed ; ^rid pof 
would have Judged of his public condu(ft, wii-_ 
ufual impartialitv : -biit , ^^pther 'circumftance f 
vented this ; ana bis naine hath been tranfmitted 
'\ i pofteri 



n 
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pofterity, with increafing reputation. Science, and 
the arts, had, at thftt time, made little progrefs in 
France. They were juft beginning to advance be- 
yond the limits of Italy, where they had revived, 
and which had hitherto been their only feat. Francis 
took them immediately under his protcdion ; and 
vied with Leo himfelf, in the zeal and munificence 
with which he encouraged them. He invited learned 
men to his court ; he converfed with them famili- 
arly ; be employed them in bufinefs j he raifed ttaem 
to offices of dignity ; and honoured them with his 
confidence. That race of men, not more prone to 
complain^.when denied the refpe£l to which thev 
fancy themfelves entitled, than apt to be pleafed, 
when treated with the diftindion which they con- 
f^er as their due, tho' they could not exceed in gra^ 
titude to fuch a benefadcnr, firained their invention, 
and employed all their ingenuity, in panegyric. 

« Succeeding authors, warmed with their de- 
fcriptioos of Francis's bounty, adopted their enco- 
miuoie, and refined upon them. The appellation of 
Fathir of UtOrs^ beftowed upon Francis, hath ren- 
dered his memory iacred amom; hiftorians ; and they 
feem. to have regarded it as a fort of impiety, to ui^ 
cover bis infirmities, or to point out his defers. Thus 
Francis, notwithftsinding his inferior abilities, and 
want of fucceis^ hath more than equalled the fame 
of Charles. The virtues which he poflf&fled as a man, 
have entitled him to greate admiration and praifif, 
than have been beftowed upon the eztenfive genius, 
and fortunate arts, of a more capable, but leu ami- 
-Val, 

V. 
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V. 



JOURNAL OF TfifE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 

Alexander Severus. 



AL E X A N D E R rofe early. The firft moments 
of the day were confecrated to private devo- 
tion : but, as he deemed the fervice of mankind the ^ 
moft acceptable worfliip of the Gods, the greatdft 
part of his morning hours was employed in council ; 
where he difcuflea public affairs, and determined 
private caufes, with a patiepce and difcretion above 
his years. The drynefs of b^iiineis^as enlivened by 
the charms of literature ; and a portibn of time was 
always fet apart, for his favourite ftudies of poetry, 
htftory, and philofophy. The worlcs of Virgil and 
Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed 
his tafte, enlarged his underftanding, and gave him 
the nobleft ideas of man and of government. The 
^xercifes of the body, fucceeded to thofe of the 
mind ; and Alexander, who was tall, adive, and 
robuft, furpafled moft of his equals in the gymanftic 
arts. Refreihed bu the ufe of the bath, and a flight 
dinner, he refumea, with new vigour, thebufinefi 
<rf the day ; and, till the hour of fupper, the princi- 

i>al meal' of the Romans, he was attended by his 
ecretariet, with whom he read and anfwered the mul* 
titude of letters, memorials, and petitions, that mult 
have been addrefled to the mafter of the great '% J 

of the world> His table was ferved with me n f^ 

gal limplicity j and, whenei^er he was at liberty ST 

fult his own inclination, the company confifted of ^ v 
ieled friends, men of learning and virtue. His d s 
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\vas plain and modefl ; his demeanour, courteous and 
affable. At the proper hours, hts palace was open 
to all his fubjeds : but the voice of a crier was heard, 
as in the Eleufinian myfteries, pronouncing the fame 
falutary admonition, — " Let none enter thefe holy 
*^ walls uniefs he is confcious of a pure and innocent 
« mind/* 



VI. 

CHARACTER OF QlJEEN ELIZABETH. 

THERE are few perfonages in hidory, who 
have been more cxpofed to the calumny of 
enemies, and the adulation of friends, than Queen 
^izabeth} and, yet, there fcarce is any, whole 
reputation has been more certainly determined, by 
the unanimous confent of pofterity. The unufual 
length of her adminiftration, and the ftrong features 
of her chara^r, were able to overcome all preju* 
dices ; and, obliging her detradors to abate much 
of their invedlives, and her admirers fomewbat of 
their panegyrics, have, at laft, in fpite of political 
fadtons, and, what is more, of religious animofi- 
ties, produced an uniform judgment with regard to 
her.CQndud. Her vigour, her conflancy, her mag* 
naniniity, her penetration, vigilance and addrefe, 
are allowed to merit the higheft praifes, and appear 
'lavcbecn furpafled by an)'^ perfon who ever 
hrone : a conduct lefs rigorous, lefs imperii 
tre iincere, more indulgent to her people, 
.: have^been requifite to form a perfed diarac- 
By the force of her mind, {he controlled all 
more a^veand Aronger qualities, and prevented 
D them 
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them from running into excefs. Her heroifm was 
exempted from all temerity; her frugality, from 
aiVarice; her friendfliip, from partiality; her enter- 
prize, frcMn turbulency and a vain ambition: ihe 
guarded not herfelf, with equal care, or equal fuc- 
cefs, from leflfer infirmities ; the rivalfliip of T>eauty, 
the dcfire of admiration, the jealoufy of loVc, and 
the fallies of anger. 

Her Angular talents for govcrnmenf, were found- 
•ed equally on her temper, and on her capacity. 
^Endowed with a great cconmand over herfelf, flic 
foon obtained an uncontrolled afcendant over the 
people ; and, while flie merited all thdr efteem by 
her real virtues, flic alfo engage4- their afie<5lion by 
her pretended ones. Few fovcreigns of Englan^^ 
fucceeded to the throne, in more difficult circiim- 
ftances ; and none evet conducted the governmjent, 
with fuch uniform, fuccefs and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the practice of tziieration,^ the 
true fecret for managing religious fefiiona, flie.pte- 
ferved her people, by her fuperior prudence, from 
thofe confufions, in which theological controverfy 
Jiad involved all the neighbouring nations; and, 
though her enemies were the moft powerftil princei 
of Europe, the mt)ft a6Hve, the moft enterprifing, 
the leaft fcrupulous, (he was able, by her vigour^ 
to make deep impreffions on cbeir fiace ; her own 
greatnefs, mean-while, remaining untouched, and 
unimpaired. 

The wife miniftcrs, and brave warrio * » 

flouriflied during her reign, ihare the praifi r 

fuccefs ; but inftead of lefTening the applaud i 

her, they make great addition to it. They ,ov 1 

or them, their advancement to her choice ; t f 

were fupported by her conftancy ; and, with all r^ r 

abf » 
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ability, they were never able to acquire any undue 
afcendant over her. In her family, in her court, in 
her kingdom, (he remained equally miftrefs. The 
force of the tender paffions, .was great over her j but 
the force of her mind, was ftill fuperior : and the 
combat which her viftory vifibly coft her, ferves 
j0a1y to difplay the ficmneis of her refolution, and the 
loftinefs of her ambitious fentiments. 

The fame of this . princefs, though it has fur* 
mounted the prejudices, both of &£lion and q{ 
bigotry, yet lies ftill expofed to another prejudice, 
which is more durable, becaufe more natural ; and 
which, according to the different views in which, 
we furvey her, is capable either of exalting beyond 
meafure, or diminiihing, the luftre of her character* 
This^ prejudice is founded on the confideration of 
her fex. When we contemplate her as a woman, 
we are apt to be ftruck with the hi^hefl admirati9a 
of her qualities, and extenflve capacity ; but we are, 
a)fo, apt to require fome more foftnefs of difpofition, 
fome greater lenity of temper, fome of thofe amiable 
weaknefles, by which her fex is diftinguifhed. But 
the true method of eftimatlng her merit, is to lay 
afide all thefe confiderations ; and to confided her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and 
entrufted with the . government of mankind. Wc 
may find it difficult^to reconcile our fancy to her, as 
a wife, or a miftrefs j but her qualities as a fove- 
reign, though with fome confiderable exceptions, 
are the object of undifputed applaufe and approbs^* 

r 
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VII. 

FLATTERY. 

FLATTERY is a manner of converfatlon, 
very fhameful in itfdf, but beneficial to the 
flatterer.' ' _ 

If a flatterer is upon a public walk with you, ** Do 
*' but mind," fays he, '^ how every one's eye is 
** upon you. Sure there is not a man in Athens, 
<< that is taken fomuch notice of. You had juftice 
'*' done you yefterday, in the portico. There were 
<< above thirty of us together; and the quefl:ion 
'^* being ftarted, who was the mod confiderablc 
**« perfon iii the commonwealth ? the whole com- 
'^« pany was of the fame fide. In fhort. Sir, every 
** one made familiar with your namie." He follows 
this whifper with a thoufand other flatteries of the 
iame nature. 

Whenever the perfon to whom he would make 
/his court begins to fp,eak, the fycophant begs the 
company to be filent; moll impudently praifes' him 
to his face J is in raptures all the while he talks; 
and, as foon.as he has done, cries out. That is 
perfeSly right ! When his patron aims at being 
witty upon any man, he is ready to burft at the 
Tmartnefs.of his raillery, and flops his mouth with 
liis hatiJkerchief, that he may not laugh out. If 
he calls his children about him, the flatterer )fei|if 
pocket full of apples for them, which he diftrib^|Kf 
, among them with a great deaUof fondnefs; wondfits 
to fee fo many fine boys; and, turning about -lo 
the father, tells him, they are all as like him as 
they can ftare. 

When 
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When he is invited to a feaft, he is the Rrft man 
that calls for a glafs of wine, and is wonderfully 
pleafed with the delicioufnefs of the flavour ; gets as 
nearaspolfible to the man of the houfe; and tells 
him, with much concern, that he eats nothing him- 
felf. He fingles out fome particular di(h, and re- 
commends it to the reft of the company for a rarity. 
He defires the matter of the feaft to fit in a warmer • 
part of the room, begs him to take more care of his 
health, and advifes him to put on a fupernumerary 
garment in this cold weather. He is in a clofc 
whifper with -him during the whole entertainment, 
and ha$ neither eyes nor cars for any one elfc in 
the company. 

If a man (hews him his houfe, he extols the ar- 
chite<d, admires the gardens, and expatiates upon 
the furniture. If the owner is grofly flattered in a 
pi<5^ure, he outflatters the painter ; and, though he 
difcovers a great likenefs in it, can by no means al- 
low that it does juftice to the original. — In (hort, 
his whole bufinefs is to ingratiate himfelf with thofe 
who hear him, and to wheedle them put of their 
fenfes. 



VIII. 
Pyrrhus andFabritius. 

Treaty being on foot between the Romap^ 

. and Pyrrhus king of Macedon, for the ex- 

< ,xige of prifoners, the latter, after having given 

I jieneral audience to the ambafladors, took Fabritius 

i de, and addrejQed him in the following maimer. 

"As 
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** As for you, Fabridus, I am fenfible of your me- 

•' rit : I am convinced, that you are an excellent 

•' general j and perfedly qualified for the command 

*^ of an army ; that juftice and temperance are 

** united in your charafter; and that you juftly 
*' pafs for a perfon of confummate virtue. But I am 

•* no lefs certain of your poverty ; and muft confefs, 

•* that fortune, in this particular, has treated you 

^** with injuftice, by mifplacing you in the clafs of 

•* indigent fenators. In order therefore, to fupply 

*^ that fole deficiency (provided you afEft me to ne- 

*' gociate an honourable peace) I am ready to give 

*' you as much gold and filver, as will raife you 

** above the richeft citizen of Rome; being fully 

*' perfuaded. That no expence can be more honour- 

•* able to a prince, than that which is employed in 

•* the relief of great men, who are compelled by 

*' their poverty, to lead a life unworthy of their 

^* virtues j and that this is the nobleft purpofe, to 

•* vvhich a king can poiEbly devote his treafures/' 

The anfwer of Fabritius was as follows. 

** As to my poverty, you have, indeed. Sir, been 
** rightly informed. My whole eftate confifts in a 
^* houfe of but mean appearance, and a little fpot 
** of ground, from which, by my own labour, I 
** draw my fupport. But if, by any means, you 
*• have been perfuaded to think that this poverty 
•* makes me lefs confidered in my country, or in 
** any degree unhappy, you are extremely- deceived. 
** I have no reafon to complain of fortune : fhe fuo- 
«• plies me with all that nature requires: an( 
•* I am without fuperfluities, I am alfo free U 
«< the defire of them. With thefe, I confcfa, 
*^ ihould be more able to fuccour the neceffitou 
•^ the only advantage for wbkh the wealthy are t 
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*' be envied ; but, as fmall as my poflcifions are, 

^< I can ftill contribute fothething to the fupport of 

*' the ftate, and the affiftance of my friends. With 

** regard to honours, my country places me, poor 

" as I am, upon a level with the richeft : for Rome 

'* knows no qualifications for great employments, 

<^ but virtue and ability. She appoints a)e to offi- 

** ciate in the mod auguft ceremonies of religion ;. 

^' (he entrufts me with the command of her armies ; 

<' (be confides to my care, the moft important ne- 

^' gociations. My poverty does not lefTen the weight 

*' and influence of my counfels in the fenate ; the 

^* Roman people honour me, for that very poverty 

^' which you confider as a difgrace : they Know the 

** many opportunities I have had, in war, to cn« 

*^ rti h myfelf, without incurring cenfuTC ; they are 

** convinced of my difinterefted zeal for their pro* 

<< fperity; and, if I have aoy thing to complain o^ 

^* in the return they make, it is only the excefs 

** of their applaufe. What value, then, can I fet 

'* upon your gold and filver ? what king can add 

•• any thing to my fortune? Always attentive to 

*< difcharge the duties incumbent on me, I have a 

** mind free from self-rjbproach, and I have aa 

" HONEST FAMJl." 



IX. 

ON Z>£MON&TJtATlOK. 

rO one, who has maie the fmalleft progrefs la 

^ mathematics, can avoid obferving, that ma- 

lematical demonftrations are accompanied with 

ich a kind of evidence^ as overcom^^ ofeftiniacy,. 

infuperable 
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infuperable by many other kinds of reafoningr Hence 
it is, that fo many learned men have laboured to il- 
luftrate othfer fciences with this fort of evidence ; 
and it is certain, that the ftudy of mathematics, has^ 
given light to fciences very little connefled with 
them. But, what will not wrong-heailed men abufe ! 
This advantage, which mathematical reafoning has 
for difcovering truth, has given occafion to fome 
to rejeil truth itfelf, though fupported by the moft 
unexceptionable arguments. Contending, that no- 
thing is to be taken for truth, but what is proved 
by mathematical demonftration ; they, in many cafes, 
take, away all criterion of trutJi, while they boaft, 
that they defend the only infallible one. 

But, how eafy fs it to fiiew the abfurdity of fuch 
a way of philofophifmg ! Alk thofe gentlemen, whe- 
ther they have any more' doubt, that there were, 
in former times, fuch men as Alexander and Caefar, 
than whethei all the angles of a plain triangle, 
amount to the fum of one hundred and eighty de- 
grees ? They cannot pretend, that xlity believe the 
latter at all more fiffnly than the former : yet they 
have geometrical demonftration for the latter, and 
nothing more than mere moral evidence for the for- 
mer. Doe^ not this fhew, that many things are to 
be received, are actually received, even by them- 
felves, for truth, for certain truth, which are not 
capable of mathematical demonftration ? 
* ' * 

There is, therefore, an evidence, different from 
mathematical, to which we cannot deny our aflent ; 
and it is called, by philofophers, moral evidence, 
as the perfuafion arifing from it is called mora! cer- 
tainty ; a certainty as' real, and as much to be de- 
pended upon, as mathematical, though of a different 
fpecics. ♦Nor is there any; more difficulty, in con- 
ceiving 
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ceiving how this may be than * in conceiving, that 
two buildings may be both fufficiently fubftantial^ 
and, to all the intents and purpofes of buildings^ 
equally fo, though one be of marble, and the other 
of Portland ftone. 

The objeft of mathematics, is quantity. The 
geometrician meafures extenfion ; the mechanic com- 
pares forces. Divinity, ethics, ontology, and hif- 
tory, are naturally incapable of mathematical dif« 
quifition, or demonftration. Yet, moral fubje£b are 
capableof being enquired into, and truths concern^* 
ing them determined in that way which is proper to 
them, as well as mathematical in theirs ; in the 
fame manner, as money is reckoned by tale^ buU 
lion by weight, and liquors by meafure* 



"4 ■<••<•«••<••<•<•.<•< ^>- >••>•■>.>••>..> ■>■•>.• 

Menalcas and Alexis, 

ME N A L C A S was old. Fourfcore years had 
already bowed dowi> his head. The filver 
hairs fhadowed his forehead, and a fnowy beard 
flowed over his breaft. A ftafF fecurcd his tottering 
ftcps. As he, who, after the labours of a fair 
ftrmmer's day, in the cool of the evening, fits down ' 
content, and thanks the gods, waiting for peaceful 
flumberb j fo Menalcas confecrated the remainder of 
his days to repofe, and to the worfliip of the gods : 
for he had pafl'ed his life in labour and beneficence; 
and, therefore, tranquil and religned,, he wjited for 
the flumbers of the grave. 

i>i Menal* 
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Men Ate AS faw blcffings diffufed among his 
children. He had given them numerous flocks, and 
fruitful paftures. Full of tender anxiety, they ftrove 
to cheer his latter days, and to repay the care he 
had taken of their tender years. *Tis a duty the 
gods never leave unrecompenfed. 

One day, as he was fitting at the entrance of his 
cottage, refreihing hjmfelf in the morning fun, no 
one was with him but his grandfon Alexis. The 
Jovely youth had not yet feen fourteen winters. 
The rofes of the fpring bloomed on his cheeks, 
while locks of gold flowed o'er his fhoulders. The 
old man entertained him with difcourfes on .the 
happinefs of doing good to mankind, and of re« ; 
lieving the indigent. There is no pleafure, he faid, 
can equal that we feel after a virtuous aftion. The 
brilliant charms of Aurora, th6 fweet fetting of the 
fun, and the variegated beauties of nature, all fill 
the heart with delicious fenfations : but the pleafure 
which fprings from the beneficence, is far, far more 
delicious ! — Tears of joy and tendernefs bedewed 
the cheeks of young Alexis. The old man faw 
them with tranfport. You weep, my child, faid 
he, fixing his eyes tenderly on him ; furely my dif* 
courfe, alone, could not caufe thefe tears ! There 
is fomething in thy heart,, that make§ them flow. 

Alexis wiped the drops from his rofy cheeks 5 
but his eyes were ftill filled with frefli tears,. Oh ! 
I know, ye?, I feel, that nothing is, fo fpfcet as 
doing good. 

MfiNAiiCAS was affefted. He prelfed the yo^b's 
hand in his ; and faid, I fee by thy countenance, 
I read in^hine eyes, that thy mind is touched, and 
that it is not merely by what 1 have faid, 

Thb 
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The yoting ihepfaerdy abafhed, turned away 
face.— Atlaft, reftraintn^ his tears, I will tell) 
faid he, what, perhaps, I fhouid have concealed 
ever in the bottom of my heart ; for I have les 
from you, that he who boafts of the good he d« 
is but good by halves. It was for that reafon 
would have concealed from you, what made 
heart throb; what convinced me fo pleafingly, I 
the fatisfadton of doing good, is the moft delici 
pleafure of our lives. 

One of our fheep had ftrayed. I went to (eel 
on the hills ^ when 1 heard a voice. I crept towa 
the place whence the voice feemed to come ; an 
perceived a man. Her took from his (boulders, 
heavy burden ; and, fighing, laid it on the grouj 
I cannot, no, be faid, I cannot go any fuctl 
How full of bittemefs are my days ! A fcanty s 
wretched fubfUience is all I obtain by my labo 
Many hours have I wandered, loaded with t 
burden, amidft the moft intenfe heat; and I c 
find no fpring to quinch my thirft, no tree, not e^ 
a bu(h, whofe fruit can refreib me. I fee nothi 
all around me, but frightful deferts; no path ; 
pears to lead me to my hut, and mv tottering kn 
cannot fupport roe longer. Yet, let me not mi 
mur. — Gods! you have always fuccoured me. Tl 
lamenting, he laid himfelf, exhaufted on his burdi 

Then, without being obferved, I ran with 
my ftrength to our cottage. I inftantly put int 
bafket, fre(h and dry fruits, and filled my larj 
ilagort with milk. • 1 flew back to the mounta 
and again found the unhappy man. He was tf 
in a peaceful flumber. Softly, quite foftly, I j 
proached him, fet jthe ba&et and flagon of milk 
bis fide, and hid myfelf at a little diftance, 

ft 
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foon awoke. What a fweet refrefhtnent is flecp ! 
he faid : then looking on his burden, I will now 
try to carry thee further ; for haft thou not ferved 
as a pillow to my head ? Perhaps, the gods will di- 
reH my fteps, that I may foon bear the murmur of 
fome fountain, or that I may find fome cottage, whofe 
hofpitable matter will receive me under his roof. 

At the moment he was taking up his load, he per- 
ceived the flagon and the balket. The burden fell 
from his hand. — Ye gods ! he cried, what do 1 fee ? 
Alas ! my want difturbs my fenfes ! I furejy dream ; 
and when 1 fhall awake, all will vanifh. But, no — I 
am awake. — He laid his hand upon the balket — Yes, 
—I am awake ! What divinity ; O ! what propitious 
power, hath wrought this miracle ? To thee I pour the 
firft drops of this milk ^ to thee I confecrate thcfe two 
apples, the faireft of the bafket. Receive, O vouchfafe 
favourably to receive my grateful offerings ! Thou 
knoweft the fincerity of my heart. He then fat down, 
and ate, while tears of joy ran down his face. When 
he was refreflied, he rofe, and offered his thanks, once 
more, to the power that had watched over him with fo 
much goodnefs. Or, have the gods, he faid, have they 
fent thither fome beneficent mortal ! Why cannot I fee 
and embrace him ! Where art thou ? Let me thank and 
blefs thee. May the gods blefs him ! blefs the ge- 
nerous man, all that are his, and all that are dear to 
him ! I am fatisfied. I will take with me, thefe fruits | 
my wife and children fhall eat of them, and blefs, 
with me, our, unknown benefaftor. He went, his 
way, and I wept for joy. 

I then ran till I had got before him, and fatdowr 
b^the way through which he muft pafs. He came ; h 
duted me, and faid. My fon, haft thou feen any oi 
thefe mountains, bearing a flagon and a bafkr 
fruit ? I have met no one bearing flagon and a ba 
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^ket of fruit : but how came you into this defart ? 
faid I: you muft furely have loft your way: there is 
no path, that leads hither. Alas f my child, he faid^ 
I did unluckily lofe my way; and, if fome beneficent 
deity— or, if it were a mortal, the gods blefs him ! 
^f fome beneficent being had not favcd me, I (hould 
have periftied with hunger and thirft, on thefe moun- 
tains. — Let me (hew thee the way, faid I ; give me 
thy burden, that I may carry it, and thou wilt the 
more eafily follow me. — After refufing a long time, 
he gave me the burden; and 1 conduced him to the 
road, that leads to his cottage. 

T»is, my father, is what makes me ftill weep 
with joy. What I did, coft me little trouble; yet, 
every time I think on it, the remembrance delights 
me. How happy muft he be, who has done a great 
deal of good! 

The old man embraced the youth, with the 

fweeteft tranfports of pleafure. Ah! now I (hall 

defcend, without tegret, to the grave; fince I leave 
behind me, in my cottagCj^ piety and beneficence* 



xr. 

DESCRIPTION or THE AMPHITHEATRE OF TlTXJS, . 

TQOSTERITY admires, and will long admire, 
Jl tbe awful remains of the amphitheatre of Titus, * 
which fo well deferved the epithet of Colofial. It * 
was a building of an elliptic figure, five hundred and 
lixty-four feet in length, and four hundred and fixty-r 
feVen in breadth; founded on fourfcore arches: apdt 
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rifing, with four fucceffive orders of, architefture, to 
the height of one hundred and forty ftet. The out- 
fide of the edifice, was encrufted with marbJe, and 
decorated with ftatues. The flopes of the vaft con- 
cave, which formed the in^fide, w^re filled and fur- 
rounded with fixty or eighty rows of feats of marble, 
covered with cufliions, and capable of receiving, 
with eafe, above fourfcore thoufand fpeiSlators. 
Sixty- four vomitories (for by that name the doors 
Vrere very aptly diftihguiflied) poured forth the im- 
ifienfe multitude i and the entrances, pafla^es, and 
ftair-cafes, were contrived with fuch exquihte (kill, 
that each perfon, whether of the fcnatorial, the 
equeftrian, or the plebian order, arrived at his de- 
ftined place, without trouble or confufion. 

Nothing was omitted, which, in any refpeft, 
could be fubfervient to the convenience and pleafure 
of the fpeftators. They were proteSed from the fun 
and rain by an ample canopy, occafionally drawn 
over their heads. The air was continually refrefhed 
by the playing of fountains, and profufely impreg- 
nated by the grateful^ fcent of aromatics. In the 
centre of the edifice, the arena, or ftage, was ftrewed 
with the fineft fand, and fucceffively afTumed the 
moft different forms. At one moment, it feemed to 
rife out of the earth, like the garden of the Hefperides; 
at another, it exhibited the rugged rocks and caverns 
of Thrace. The fubterraneous pipes conveyed an 
inexhauftible fupply of water; and what had, juft 
before, appeared a level plain,, might be fuddenly 
cbnverted into a wide lake, covered with armed vef- 
fels, and repleniflied with the monfters of the deep. 

In the decorations of thefe fcenes, the Roman em- 
perors difplayed their wealth and liberality*; and wc , 
ready that, on various occafions, the whole furniture 

of 
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of the amphitheatre confifted, either of filver, or of 
gold, or of amber. The poet who defcribes the 
gimes of Carinus, in the character of a (hepherd, a€- 
tra£ted to the capital by the fame of their magnifi- 
cence, affirms, that the nets, defigned as a defence 
againft the wild beafls, were of gold-wire ; that the 
porticos were gilded -, and, that the belt, or circle, 
which divided the feveral ranks of fpedtators from 
each other, was Itudded with a precious mofaic of 
beautiful! ilones. 

XII. 

Mr. PuLtNEY's SPEECH ON THE MOTION FOR 

reducing the army. 

Mr. Speaker, 

WE have heard a great deal about parliamentary 
armies, and about an army continued from 
year to year. I have always been. Sir, and always 
ihall be, againft a ftanding army of any kind. To 
me it is a terrible thing, whether under that of par- 
liamentary, or any other deiignation. A ftanding 
army is ftill a ftanding army, whatever name it be 
called by : they are a body of men, diftin& from the 
body of the people; they are governed by different 
laws ; and blind obedience to the orders of their com- 
manding officer, is their only principle* The na^ 
tions around us. Sir, are already enflaved, and have 
been enflaved, by thofe yery means; by means of 
their ftanding armies, they have, every one, loft their 
liberties. It is, indeed, impoffible, the liberties of 
the people can be preftrv^> in any country where a 
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numerous ftanding army is kept up. Shall we, then, 
take any of our meafures from the examples of our 
neighbours? No, Sir; on the contrary, from their 
misfortunes, we ought to learn to avoid thofe rocks^ 
upon which tliey have fplit. 

It fignifies nothing to tell me, that our army is 
commanded by fuch gentlemen, as cannot be fuppofed 
to joip in any meafures for enflaving theit' country. 
It may be fo j I hope it >s fo. I have a very good 
opinion of many gentlemen now in the army: 1 be- 
lieve they would not join in any fuch meafures. But 
their lives are uncertain j nor can we be fure how 
long they may be continued in command. They 
may be all difmifled in a moment, and proper tools 
of power put in their room. Beildes, Sir, we know 
the paflions of men ; we know how dangerous it is, 
to truft the beft of men with too mnch power, 
"Where was there a braver army, than that under 
Julius Caefar? Where was there ever an army, that 
had ferved'their country more faithfully? That army 
was commanded by the beft citizens of Rome, by 
men of great fortune and figure in their country^ yet 
that army enflaved their country. The afFedtions of 
the foldiers towards their country, the honour and in- 
tegrity of the under-officerg, are not to be depended 
on. By the mih'tary law, the adminiftration of juf- 
tice is fo quick, and the punifbments fo fevere, that 
neither officer nor foldier dares offer to difpute the or- 
ders of his fupreme commander ; he muft not confult 
his own inclinations. If an officer were commaAded 
to pull his own father out of thts houfe he mufl it 
it; he dares notdifobey; immediate death woald bt 
the fure confequence of the leaft grumbling. And • 
an officer were fent into the court of rcquefts, a< 
companied by a body of mufketocrs with fcrewei^ 
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bayonets, and with orders to tell us what we ought to 
do, and how we were to vote— I know what would 
be the duty of this houfe ; I know it would be our 
duty, to order the officer to be taken, and hanged up 
at the door of the lobby: but, Sir, I doubt much if 
fuch a fpirit could be found in this houfe, or in 
any houfe of commons that will ever be in £ng-> 
land. 

Sir, I talk not of imaginary things : I talk of what 
has happened to an Englifh houfe of commons, and 
from an Englifh army ; not only from an Englifh 
army, but an army that was raifed by that very houfe 
of commons, an army that was paid by them, and 
an army that was commanded by generals appointed 
by them. Therefore, do not let us vainly imagine^ 
that an army raifed and maintained by authority of 
parliament, will always be fubmiifive to them. If 
an army be fo numerous as to have it in their power 
to over-awe the parliament, they will be fubmiifive as 
long as the parliament does nothing to difoblige their 
favourite general ; but when that cafe happens, I am 
afraid, that in place of the parliament's difmiiling the 
army, the army will difmifs the parliament, as they 
have done heretofore. Nor does the legality, or ille- 
gality, of that parliament, or of that army, alter the 
cafe : for, with refped to that army, and, according 
to their way of thinking, the parliament diimliled by 
them was a legal parliament^ they were an army 
raifed and maintained according to law ; and, at firfl, . 
they were raifed, as they imagined, for the prefer- 
vation of thofe liberties, which they afterwards de-» 
flr<^ed. 

It has been urged. Sir, that, whoever is for the . 
protedant facceffion, muft- be for continuing the . 

army ; 
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army: for that very reafon. Sir, I am againft con- 
tinaing the army. 1 kixow, that neither the pro^ 
tefiant fucceffion in his Majefty's moft illuftrious 
houfe, nor any fucceffion, can ever be Jafe, as Jong 
as^^ there is a ftanding army in. the country. Armies,. 
Sir, have no regard to hereditary fucceffions. The 
iirft two Csfars at Rome, did pretty well, and found 
means to keep their armies in tolerable fubjedion, 
becaufe the generals and officers were all their own 
creatures^ But how did it fare with their fucceilbrs ? 
Was not every one of them named by the army, 
without any regard to hereditary right, or to any 
right? A cobler, a gardener, or any man who hap- 
pened to raife himfelf in the army, and could gain 
their affedions, was made emptor of the world. 
Was not every fucceeding emperor raifed to the 
throne, or tumbled headlong into the d^ift, accord- 
ing to the mere whim or mad frenzy of the foldiers? 

We are told^ this army is defired to be continued 
but for one year longer, or for a limited term of 
years. How abfurd is this diftindion ! Is there any 
army in the world continued fpr any term of years ? 
Does the moft abfolute monarch tell his army that be 
is to continue thefm for any number of years, or any 
number of months ? How long have we already con«* 
Cinued our army from year to year? And, if it thu9 
continue, wherein will it differ from the ftanding ar- 
mies of thofe countries which have already fubmitted 
their necks to the yoke ? We arc now come to the* 
Rubicon : our army is now to be reduced, or it never 
will. From his Majefty's own mouth, we are af- 
fured of a profound tranquillity abroad ; we know 
there is one at home. If this is not a proper time, if 
thefe citcumftanees do not afford us a fafe opp6rta- 
nity^ for redttctftg at ieaft a part ol our regular forces, 
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we never can exped to fee ai;y rtdudion : and this 
nation already over-burdened with debts and taxes^ 
muft be loaded with the heavy charge of perpetually 
fupporting a numerous ftanding army ; and remain, 
for ever, expofed to the danger of having its liberties 
and privileges trampled upon, by any future king or 
miniftry^ who (hall take it in their heads to do (o^ 
and ihall take a proper care to model the army for that 
purpofc. 



XUI. 

SOCIIATBS AND OlAUCO* 

XHE younff people of Athens, dazzled with the 
elory of Themiftoclcs, Ci'mon, and Pericles ) 
ulT of wild ambition, after having received, for 
. feme time, the leflbns of the Sophifts, who promifed 
to make them great politicians ; conceived themfelves 
ccipable of every thing, and afpired at the higheft 
employments. One of thefe, named Glauco, had 
taken it fo ftrongly into his head, to enter upon the 
adminiftration of public aSaifs, that none of his 
friends were able to divert him, from adeftgn fo little 
confiflent with his age and capacity. Socrates, meet- 
ing him one day, very genteelly engaged him in a con- 
vef fation upon the UibjcSt. 

*• You are defirous, then, of a iharein the go- 
vernment of the republic," faid Socrates. ** True/* 
replied Glauco. ** You cannot have a more honour- 
jaMxi ddign, anfwercd Socrates 5 for, if you fuccccd, 
you will have it in your power, to f<frvc your friends 
eflblQbaliy, to aggrandife your family, and to extend 
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the confines of your country. You will make your- 
felf known, not only to Athens, but throughout all 
Greece; and, perhaps, your renown, like that of 
Themiftocles, may fpread jibroad among the barba- 
rous nations/' — So fmooth and infmuating a prelude, 
was extremely pleafmg to the young man. He ftaid 
willingly, and the converfation continued. ** Since 
you defire to be efteemed and honoured, no doubt 
your view is to be i^feful to the public ?" " Certain- 
ly." ** Tell me, then, I befeech you, in the name 
of the gods, what is the firft fervice you propofe to 
render the ftate V As Glauco feemed at a lofs, and 
meditated upon what he fhould anfwer, *' I pre- 
fume," continued Socrates, ** it is to enrich it, that 
is to fay, to augment its revenues." " My very 
thought." ** You are well verfed, then, undoubt- 
edly, in the revenues of the ftate, and know perfectly 
to what they amount ; you have not failed to make 
them your particular ftudy, in order, that, if a fund 
fhould happen to fail, by any unforefeen accident^ 
you might be able to fupply the deficiency by ano- 
ther." " I proteft," replied Glauco, '* that never 
entered into my thoughts." " At leaft, you will tell 
me, to what the expences of»the republic amount; 
for you muft know the importance of retrenching fuch 
as are fuperfluous." *' I own," fays Glauco, ** I 
am as little informed in this point, as the other.'* 
'^ You muft, therefore, refer your defign of enrich- 
ing the ftate to another time; for it is impolEble you 
ihould do it, whilft you are unacquainted with its 
revenues and expences." " But," faid Glauco, 
*' there is ftill another way, which you have not 
mentioned : a ftate may be enriched upon the ruin of 
its enemies." *' You are in the right," replied So- 
crates; " but that depends upon its being the 
ftrongeft; othcrwife it incurs the danger of lofing 
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what it "has. For which rc:,ion, he who talks of en<- 

i raging in a war, ought to know the forces on both 
ides; that, if he finds his own party ftrongeft, he 
may boldly advife the war ; and if weakeft, difiuade 
the people from «ur}dertaking it. Now, do you know 
the ftrength of our republic, and that of our enemies, 
by fea and land i Have you a ftatc of them in writing? 
Be [o kind as to let me fee it." ** I have it not at 
prcfcnt,*' faid * iJauco. " I fee, then,*' faid So- 
crates, ** that we (hall not prefently enter into a war, 
if you are charged with the government ; for you have 
abundance of enquiries to make, and much pains to 
go dirougb^ before you will refolve upon it.'* 

He ran over (everal other articles, no lefs im- 
portant, with which Glauco was equally unacquaint- 
ed ; till he brought him to confefs, how ridiculous - 
thofe people are, who have the rafhnefs to intrude in« 
to government, without any other preparation for the 
fervtce of the public, that an high efteem for them- 
selves, and an immoderate ambition of rifing to the 
firft places and dignities. *^ Have a care, dear 
Glauco," faid Socrates, ** left a too warm defire of 
honours, fhould deceive you into purfuits, that may 
cover you with fhame, by fetting your incapacity and 
ilender abilities in full light." Glauco improved 
from the wife admonitions of Socrates ; and took time 
to inform himfelf in private, before he ventured to 
appear in pabJic. — This is a leflbn for all ages," and 
may be very ufeful to perfons in all ftations and con^ 
^itions in life. 

XIV, 
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XIV. 

PROVIDENCE VINDICATED. 

BOZALDAB, caliph of Egypt, had dwelt fo- 
curely, for many years, in the filken pavilions 
of pleafure. ; and had, every .morning, anointed his 
head with the oil of gladnefs ; when his only fon, 
Aboram, fqr whom he had crouded his treaftues with 
gold, extended his dominions with conquefis, and 
fecured them with impregnable fortrefles, was fitd* 
denly wounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow, 
fiom. all unknown hand, asidi eXpircd in the field. 

. BozAi^DAB, in the diftracEtbnof grief and de/pair, 
refufed to return to his palace; and retired to the 
gloomieft grotto in the neighbouring mountain. He, 
there, colled himfelf in the duil, tore away« the hairs 
of his hoary head, and dafhed the cup of confolation, 
that patience offered him, to the 'ground. He fuf« 
fered not bis minftrels to approach his prefence; but 
liften^d >to the fcreams of the melancholy birds of 
midnight, that flit through the folitary vaults, and 
echoing chambers of the pyramids. ^' Can that God 
be benevolent,*' be cried, " who thus- wounds the 
iqui as &om an.ambuifa, with unexpefled forrows; 
%lid cru(hes his creatures in a; moment,.. with irremei- 
diable calamity? Ye lying Imant! prate .to<\is no 
more of the juuice and the kindnefs of «ani all^dired^ 
ing, and all-loving Providence. He, who ye pr 
tend reigns in heaven, i§ fo far from proteding t 
miferable fons of men, that-tie perpetually delights 
blaft the fweeteft flowret in the garden of hope ; ar 
like a malignant giant, to beat down the ftrong< 
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towers of happif^fs, with the iron mace of his anger. 
If this being poflefied the goodnefs and the powcr^ 
with whfch flattering priefts have invefted him, he 
would, doubtlefs, be inclined, and able, to banifh 
thofe evils, which render the world a dungeon of dif« 
trefs, a vale of vanity and woe. — I will continue in it 
no longer.** 

At that moment he furioufly ralfed his hand, 
which defpair had armed with a dagger, to ftrilce deep 

into his bofom when, fuddenly, thick flaflies of 

lightnii^ (hot through the cavern, and a being, of 
more than human beauty and. magnitude, arrayed in 
azure robes, crowded wjth amaranth, and waving a 
branch of palm in his right han ', arretted the arm of 
the trembling and aftonifhed caliph, and faid, with a ' 
majeftic fmile, ^* Follow me to the top of this «ioun- 
tarn.*' 

** Look from hence, faid the awful condu£ter; 
^* I am Caloc, the angel of peace; look from hence, 
« into the valley." • 

BozALDAB looked, and beheld a barren, a fultry, 

and folitary ifland ; in the midft of which, fat a pale, 

meagre, and ghaftly figure : it was a merchant, juft 

periming with famine, and lamenting that he could 

find neither wild berries, nor a fingle fpring, in this 

forlorn uninhabited defert ; and begging the protect 

tion of heaven againft the tigers, that would now 

certainly deftroy him, fmce he had confumed the laft 

" el he had colleflied, to make nightly fires toafFrlght 

2m. He, then, cafl a cafket of jewels on the fand, 

trifles of no ufe j and crept, feeble and trembling, 

an eminence, where he was accuftomed to ut 

ery evening, to watch the fetting fun, and to give 

ignal to any ibip that might haply approach the 

nd. •* Inha- 
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*^ Inhabitant of heaven!'' cried Bozaldab, 
" fuffer not this wretch to perifli by the fury of wild 
** bpafts." " Peace," faid the angel, "and obferve." 

He looked again ; and, behold ! a veflfel arrived at 
the defolate ifle. What words can paint the rapture 
of the ftarving merchant, when the captain offered 
to tranfport him to his native country, if he would 
reward him with half the jewels of his ca(ket» No 
fooner had this pitilefs comn^ander received the fiipu- 
lated fum, than he held a confultation with his 
crew ; and they agreed to feize the remaining jewels, 
and leave the unhappy exile in the fame helplefeand 
lamentable condition, in which they difcovered him« 
He v^ept and trembled^ intreated and implored, ill 
vain. 

« Will heaven permit fuch injufticeto beprac- 
tifed?" exclaimed Bozaldab, — *' Look again," faid 
the angel, '* and behold the very fhip, in which, 
fliort-fightcd as thou art, thou \yifliedfl: the merchant 
might embark, daihed ih pieces on a rock : doft thou 
not hear the cries of the finking failors ? Prefume not 
to dfreft the Governor of the univerfe, in his difpo- 
fal of events* The man, whom thou haft pitied, 
ihall be taken from this dreary folitude; but not by 
the method thou wouldft prescribe. His vice was 
.avarice; by which he became, not qnlj^ abominable, 
,but wretched: he fancied fome; mighty charm in 
•wealth, which, like the wand of Abdiel, would gra- 
tify every wifli, and obviate every fear. Thi« 
wealth, he has now been taught^ not only to defp*'^" 
but to abhor. He caft his jewels upon the fa 
and confeSed themto.be ufelefs: he offered par, 
them to the mariners, and perceived them to be p 
nicious. He has .now learned, that they are rende 
ufeful or vain, good or evil, only bjr tfie fituation 
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temper of the poileflbr. Happy is he, whom diftrefs 
has taught wifdom ! — But turn thine eyes to another, 
and more interefting fcene." 

The caliph inftantly beheld a magnificent palace, 
adorned with the ftatues of his anceftor», wrought in 
jafper; the ivory doors of which, turning on hinges 
of the gold of Golconda, difcovered a throne of dia- 
monds, furrounded with the rajas of fifty nat^ons^ 
and with ambafladors in various habits, and of diiFc-^' 
rent complexions ; on which fat Aboram, the much 
lamented fon of Bozaldab, and, by his fide, a prin- 
cefs, fairer than a Hotiri. 

Gracious Alia ! it is my fon," cried the caliph. 
'* O let me hold him to my heart !" " Thou canft 
not grafp an unfubdantial vifion," replied the angel : 
** I am now (hewing thee, what would have been 
the deftiny of thy fon, had he continued longer on 
the earth." " And why,'^ returned Bozaldab, 
** was he not perm ttcd to continue? Why was I not 
fttfFered t9 be a wicnefs of fo much felicity and pow- 
er?" ** Confider the fequel," replied he that dwells 
in the fifth heaven. Bozaldab looked earnciliy, znd 
faw the countenance of his fon (on which he had 
been ufed to behold the placid fmile of fimpliciiy, 
and the vivid blulhes of health) now diilorted with 
rage; and, now, fixed in the infenfibility of drunken- 
nefs: it was, again, . animated with dif^ain;, it be-, 
came pale, with apprehenfton ; and appeared, to be 
withered, by intemperance: his hznds were ilained 
V'«-h blood ; and he trembled, by turns, with fury, 
2 terror : the palace, fo lately fliining with oriental 
) .p, changed, fuddcnly, into the cell of a dun- ' 
^ ij where bis fon lay, (IretchedoMt on the cold 
[ ment, gagged and bound, with his eyes put out* 
E Sooii 
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Soon after, he perceived the favourite fultana, who, 
before, was feated by his fide, enter with a bowl of 
poifon, which (he compelled Aboran to drink ; and, 
afterwards, married the fucceflbr to his throne. 

« Happy,*' faid Caloc, « is he, whom Provi- 
dence has, by the angel of death, fnatched from goilt! 
from whom that power is with-held, which, tf he 
had poflefled, wculd have accumulated upon himfelf, 
yet greater mifery, than it could bring upon others." 

** It is enough," cried Bozaldab ; ** I adore the 
infcrutable fchemes of Omntfcience! — From what 
dreadful evil has my fon been refcued, by a death, 
which I raihly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 
ture ! a deatn of innocence and peace, which has 
biefled his memory upon earth, and tranfinttted his 
fpirittothcflfies!*' 

** Cast away the dagger," replied the- heavenly 
meflenger, ** which thou waft preparing to plunge 
into thine own heart. Exchange comphunt, for 
iilence^ and doubt, for adoration. Can a mortal 
look down, without giddinefs and ftupefa£lt6n, into 
the vaft abyfs of eternal wifdom i Can a mind, that 
fees not infinitely, perfeflrly comprehend any thing, 
among an infinity of objcSs, mutually relative? Can 
the channels, which thou commandeft tobe cut, to 
receive, the aimual inundations of the Nile, contain 
the waters of Ae ocean? Remember, that pcrfed 
4iappinefs cannot be conferred on a creature; for, 
ptxfeA happinefs is an attribute, as incoolmunica^'~ 
^ perfcS power and eternity.*' 

The angel, Millie he was fpeaklng thus, ftreic 
ed out his pinions, to fly back to the Empyreum; a 
the flutter of his wings, was like the ruibing o 
6atara<^. 

X 
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XIV- 

ABORBSS TO AKt, 

DART! thou dfftingui(h!ng attribute and ho^ 
nour of human kind ! who ait not only able to 
imitate nature in her graces^.but even to adorn her 
With eracea of thine own ! Poflefled of thee, the 
meancft genius grows deferving, and has a iuft de- 
mand for a portion of our efteem : devoid of thee, the 
b'righteft of pur kind; lie loflr and ufelefs, and are 
but poorly dtftingutfhed from the moft defpicable and 
bafe. When we inhabited forefts in common with 
brutes, nor otberwife known from them^ than by the 
figure of our fpecies, thou taughteft us to ailert the 
fovereignty of our nature, and to aflume that empire, 
for which providence intended us. Thoufands of 
utilities owe their birth to thee; thoufands of elegan- 
cies, pleafures and joys, without whicb^ tlfy itielf, 
would be but an infipid poflcffion. 

WiDB and extenfive is the reach of thy dominion* 
No element is there, either fo violent or fo fubtile^ 
fo yielding or fo fluggilh, as, bv the powers of its 
nature, to be fuperior to thy dircCTion. Thou dread- 
eft not die fierce impetuoiity of fire, but compelled 
i^ violence' to be both obedient and ufefuK By it,' 
thou^ fofteneft the ftubborn tribe of minerals, fo as to 
be formed and moulded into Aapes innumerable. 
Hence weapons^ armour, coin: and, previous to 
thefe and all other thy works and energies, hence all 
thofe various tools and inftruments, which impowcr 
th^ to proceed to farther ends more excellent. Nor 
ii the fubtile air lefs obedient to thy power^ whether 
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thou willeft it to be a minlfter, to our pleafurc, or 
utility. At thy command, it giveth birth to founds, 
which charm the foul with all the powers of harmo- 
ny. Under thy inftruf^ion, it: moves the ihip over 
fcas ; while that yielding element, where, othcrwife, 
we fink; even water itfelf, i», by thee, taught 'to 
bear us; the vaft ocean, to promote ^bat fnterccxurfe. 
of nations, which ignorance would imagine it w^s. 
deftined to intercept. To fay how thy influence is 
feen on earth, would be to teach the mcaneft wliat 
he knows already. Suffice it but to mention, fields 
of arable and pafture ; lawns, and groves, and gar- 
dens, and plantations; cottages, villages], cauTcs,. 
towns ; palaces, temples, and fpaclous cities. 

Nor does 'thy empire end in fubjefls thus inani- 
mate. Its power alfo extends through the various 
race of animals ; who, either patiently fubmit to be- 
come thy flaves, or are fure to find thee ai) irrefiftibic 
foe. The faithful dog, the patient ox, the generous . 
horfe, and the mighty elephant, arc content, aW, ta 
receive their inftruftions from thee, and readily to 
lend theiF natural inftindis or ftrength, to perform 
thofe offices, which thy occafions call for. If there 
be found any fpecies, which are ferviceable when 
dead, thou fuggefteft the means to Inveftig^te and 
take them: if any be fo favage as tp refufe being 
tamed, or of natures fierce enough to ye^ture an at- 
tack, thou teacheft us to fcorn their br.utal^ rage, to 
meet, repel, purfue, and conquer. . 'j , .. 

Such, O art] is tliy amazing influence, wb 
thou art employed only on thefe inferior fubjedls, o 
natures inanimate, or, at beft, irrational. But whei 
■cyer thou choofeft a fulyeft more noble, and fetteft . 
the cultivating of Mind itielf, then *tis thou beconr 
triily amiable and divine^ tlie ever-flowing fource 

th 
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thofe fublimer beauties, of which » no Ajbje£l,.hut 
mind alone, is capable. T'hen *tis thou art enabled 
to exhibit to mankind, the admired tribe of poets 
and orators; the facred train of patriots and heroes ^ 
the godlike lift of philofophers and' legiflators; the 
forms of virtuous and equal polities, where private 
welfare is made the fame with public, where crowds 
themfelves .prove difinterefted, and virtue is made a na- 
tional and popular charadleriftic. 

Hail ! facred fource of all thefe wonders ! Thjr- 
felf inftruiSl n^e, to praife thee worthily; thro' whom, 
whatever we do, is done with elegance and beauty; 
without whoni^ what we do, is ever gracelefs and 
deformed, -^Venerable power !^ by what name fhali J[ 
addrefs thee? Shall I call thee ornament of mind, 
or art thoa more truly mind itfelfl *Tis mind thou 
art, tnoft perfect mind: not rude, untaught ;- but 
fair, and pblifhed: in fuch thou dwelled; of fuch 
thot% art the form; ,apr is it. a thing more poffible, to 
fepdrate thee from fuch, than it would be, to fepa- 
Tate'tliee from thy owriexiftence. -^ . . 

.■ ' . ■'. ■ XVI. .. 

SikJoHN St.Aobin^ afpEECH yt)ft 

' .' ■ * THB. iE^riii^AL Act. "-'■'' 

Mr. Smacker,'' ,• ,• 

^'Trr^pE fubje6)f of this debate, is of fuch inipor- 

■I'.Xf'. .^?iS^'^ }^J^^A^ Jh^^}4 PF ifliaqied '^0 return Jp 
i^Jf:f le<f^ors^ wkHogjt enSfaypjurini, ■ in .the.b'eft n^aii7 

MS*i{ir^%i^^^^^^ ^^^^ reafons, 

,^Jh|ich .ii;id,Licejf me ,'^p" glvejmy tnoft. tcafly aiSeAt' ^o this 

queftiori." *^' " ^ 

E 3 The 
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The* people have an unqueftionabre right to frc- 
<|[uent new parliaments, by ancient ufagej and this 
ufage has been confirmea by feveral laws, wliich 
have been progreffivcly made.oy our anceftors, as of- 
ten as they found it neceflary to inCft on this eflential 
pnViJege. 

Parliaments were, generally, annual ; but never 
continued longer than three years, til! the remarkable 
reign of Henry VIII. He, Sir, was a prince of iin- 
ruly appetites, and of an arbitrary will : he was im- 
patient of every reftraint: the laws of God and man 
fell equally a facrifice, as they fiodd in the way of 
jKi^.avarice, t)/ /d.ifappofnted his ambition. He, there- 
Tore, introduced long parnatnents,becaufe he very 
Well knew, theiy would become the proper inftru- 
ments^of both j and what a flavffli obedience they pai4 
tQ aji jiis meafures, is fufficiently known. 

If we come to the reign of Charles ttieTirff, we 
muft acknowledge him t'6 be a prince of a cpntrkry 
temper: he had, certainty, ari innate love for reli- 
gion and virtue. But here lav the misfortune— —he 
^as led from his natural difpofition^ by fycophants 
and flatterers: they advifed him, to negleft the call- 
ing of frequent new parliaments ; and, therefore, by 
not taking the conftari^ fehfe of his people in what 
he.djid, |ie,was worked v|? intoJo«hijrh. ^ ^fipt\qn:^of 
pVerbgative, that the commons, in drd^f to reftrain it, 
obtained that' m^epenrferit fatal power, which, at 
lail, unhappily brought him to his^.mqft tragical end, 
and, at the fame time, fubverted the whole cohftitu- 
tion. And, I hope, we (hall learn this leflbn fMn 
It, never to (fcomplhnent the^'crown with any ncvr or 
e>(?ravagant Vowers,' nor t0 detiy ihc pct)pte'ihbft 
tights, which, by ancient ufage, they ai^e erititM 
to; tirt*to preferve the j«ft and equal ^balanfcej^ from 

whid\ 
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which they will both derive mutual fecurity, and 
whichy if duly obferved, will render our conftitution 
the envy and admiratioa of all the world. 

Cha&L£8 the Second) naturally took a fiirfeit pf 
parliaments in his father^s time; and was, therefore, 
extremely defirous to lay them afide. But this was a 
fcheme impradiicable. However, in efied, he did 
fo ; for he obtained a parliament, which, by its long 
duration, like an army of veterans, became fo exaA- 
ly difciplined to his own meafures, that they knew 
jio other connnand, but from that perfon who gave 
them their pay. 

This was a fafe,. and moft ingenious way, of 
enflaving a nation. It was very well known, that 
arbitrary power, if open and avowed, could never 
-prevail here. The people were, therefore, amufed 
■with the fpecious form of their ancient conftitution. 
it exifted, indeed, in their fancy; but lijce a mere 
j^hantom, had no fubftancenor realij^yJn it: for, the 
ipower, the authority, the dignity of parliaments, 
were wholly loft. This was that remarkable parlia^ 
iRient, which fo juftly obtained the opprobrious name 
©f the Penfirn Parliament \ and was the model, from 
which, I believe, fome later parliaments have beeipt 
exaSly copied. 

At the time of the Revolution, the people made a 
fre(h claim of their ancient privileges ; and, as they 
ibad fo lately experienced the misfortune of long and 
fervile parliaments, it was then declared, that they 
•fltould be held frequently. But, it feems, their full 
^meaning was not underftood by this declaration ; and^. 
therefore, as, in every new fettlement, the intention 
t>f aJl parties ihould be fpecificaily manifefted, the 
parliament never ceafed ftruggling with the crown^ . 
dU the triennial law was obtained. The preamble of 
E 4 - it 
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it is extremely full and ftrong : and, in the body of 
the bill, you will find the ;ivord declared.^ before en- 
a£led\ by which I apprehend^ that, though this law 
did not immediately take place at the time of the Re- 
Volution, -it' was certainly intended as declaratory of 
their firft meaning; and, therefore^ ftands apart of 
*that original contrit^^, unkler which the conftitution 
i\vas then fettled. His Majefty's title to the crown, 
is, primarily, derived from that contra<S: and if, 
upon a review, there (hall appear to be any deviations 
from it, we ought to treat them as fo many injuries 
done to that title. * And I dare fay, that this houfe, 
which has gone through fo long a feries of fervices to 
his Majefty, will, at laft, be willing to revert to thofc 
original ftated meafurcs of government, to renew and 
ftrengthen that title. 

But, Sir, I think the manner in which the fep- 
•tennial law was firft introduced, is a Mtry ftrong rea- 
-fon why it (hould be repealed. People, in thdr fears, 
•have very often recourfc to defperate expedients^ 
^which, if not cancelled in feafon, will themfelves 
prove fatal to that conftitution, which they were 
meant to fecure. Such is the nature of the feptennial 
law. It was intended only as a prefervative againft a 
temporary inconvenience. The inconvenience is re- 
moved; but the mifchievous efFefts .fti 11 continue: 
for^ it not only altered the conftitution of parliaments, 
but it'cxtendcd that fame parliament beyond its natu- 
Iral duration 5 artd, therefore, carries this moft unjuft 
implication with it. That you may, at any time, 
vfurp the moft indubitable, the moft eflential privilege^ 
of the people — I mean, that of chufing their own r 
prefentatives : a precedent of fucb a dangerous con 
quence^ of fo fatal a tendency, that I think it wou 
be a reproach to oar ftatutc-book, if that law were 
longer to fubfift, which might record it to pofteri 

• Tj 
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~ This is a kifoa of vijf»ie afidpubyc fpirit, Le( 
us .take tho adviMage of^^i (p/^peal ii}ok Uw^ which 
iafrmge ooxLlibf/tie$, iipd in^pduce fucjb aa may. re- 
ftore the vigour of our ancient conftitution. 

Human nature is fo very/corrupt, that all obligati- 
ons.lofe their forc^jiunlpfs they are frequently rcnewr 
(vi* Long parlian^en^s become, therefore^ independent 
jOf.the. people; and, ; when they dp fo, there always 
^ppens;a moil dangerous dependence elfewhere* 

Long parJiamenta give the niiniflcr an opportunity, 
of getting acquainted with members, and of praAifing 
his fevefal ^rjts, to win then]^ into his fchepfies. This 
;muft be the work of tim^. . Corruption is pf fo bafe 
.a nature^ that, at firft iigjit, it i% extremely (hocking. 
•Hardly any one has fub(X)itted to it, all at once. . His 
difpomion mUft be, previou/ly, underftood ; the par- 
ticular bait muft be found out, with which he is to 
be allured j and, after all, it is not without many 
struggles, that he.furrendefs bis virtue. Indeed, there 
-are I>me> who will, ait once, plunge themfelves into 
iany bafe.adion; but the generality of mankind, are 
,of a more cautious nsiture^ and will proceed, only by 
.leifurel^:4egrees. One or two, perhaps, may defert 
their colours, the firft campaign ; fome, the fecond : 
but a gVeat many, who have not that eager difpofiti* 
on to vice, will wait till a. third. 

. .Fpp. thisjcafon, fliojrt parliaments have been lefi 
corrupt than long ones. They^ are obferved, like 
ftreams of water, always to grow more impure, the 
greater diftance they run from the fountain-head. 

I am aw^re, -it may be faid, that frequent new 

pacliaqieii($5 vyill produce frequent new expences ; but 

i think quite the contrary. I am really of opinion, 

E 5 they 
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ilwy will be a>!^p^^reito^y igaini* the evH 

bery at eledioh» V'd(peciJU|V as y^tt have provided ^ 

^holefbfliie a law, tb^co-^perttte upM theft occafions. 

Bribery at eledions, whence did it arlfe ? Not 
from country gentlemen; for they are Aire of being 
choren without it. It was. Sir, the invention of 
wicked and corrupt miniftersi who have, from time to 
time, led weak princes into fuch •deftruSive i^ieafures, 
that they did not dare to rely upon the natural repre- 
fentation oif the people. Long parliaments. Sir, firft 
intr,oduced bribery, becaufe they were worth pur- 
chafing at any rate. Country gentlemen, 'who faav)^ 
lonly their private fortunes tb rely upon, and have m> 
mercenary ends to ferve, are unable to oppofe iti; 
tifpeetally, if, at any time, the public tassknte fhall 
1>e unfaithfully fquandered away, to corrupt their bb- 
Toughs. Courrtry gentlemen, indeed, may mafae 
fome weak efforts; but, as they generally prove un- 
fuccefsful, and the time of a frefli ftruggle is at lb 
^reat a dtftance, they, at laft, grow faint in the dif- 
^ttte, give up their cOuntry for loft, and retire in de- 
spair. Defpair naturally produces indolence; afnd 
that is the proper difpofition for^avery. Mtnifters 
of ftatc underftand this very well ; and are, therefore, 
unwillmg to awaken the nation out of its lethargy, 
1)y frequent eledions. They know thafthe fpirit of 
liberty, like every other virtue of the mind, is to be 
icept alive, only by conftant 2L&ion} and that it is 
impoiSble to enflave this nation, while it is perpctu* 
ally upon its guard • 

Let country gentlemen, then, by having fmquent 
opportunities of exerting themfelves, be kept warm 
and active in their contention for the public good. 
Tbis wi^l f^fe that ZJ99l and fpirit, whi^ will, set 
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iaft, get die better oF thafe itndiie iitf iietiees, fcjr 
which the officers ^61 the cromn <)iMgh unknown to 
the.fev^ral .boroughs, have been able to fupplant 
country gentJemeti of great charaAers and /ortune, 
who live in then* neighbourhood. I do not fay tliit 
upon idle fpcculation only. I Jrve in a country 
where it 16 too well known; and, I. appeal to itHUfy 
gentlemen in the houfe« to more out of it {$md who 
are fo for this very reaibn) for the truth of my aflcr- ' 
tion. Sir« it is a lore, which has been long eating 
into the moft vita) part of our conftitution ; and, I 
hope, the time will come^ when you will probe it to 
the bottom. For, if a minifter fhould ever eain a 
corrupt familiarity with our boroughs; if hefliould 
keep a regHler of them in his cloftft; ftrtd,)>y fending 
down his treafury-mandates, Ihould procure a fpuri* 
ous representative of the people, the dffspring' of hia 
corruption, who wiU beat all times really to lecon*- 
cile and jufttfy the moft contradiiftory meaiures of hta 
admrniftration, and even to vote every crude indi- 
gifted dream of their patron into a lawj if the main- 
tenance of his power ihould become Ae fole objeft 
of their attention ; and they ihould be &ttilto|r of the 
moft violent breach of parliamentary truft, by giving 
^the king a diferetionary Kbmy of taxiiiethc pcc^lc^ 
without limitation or controui, the faift Mtal complv* 
tnent they <;an pay to the crown :— ^if this ihould ever 
be the unhappy condition of this nation, the people, 
indeed, may complain ; but the doors of that place, 
where their ^omplainb ihooid be heard, wiH fw ever 
be Ihut againft them. 

Otm difeaie, I fear, is of a complicated hature^ 

and, I think, that this motion is wifely intended to 

remove the firft and principal dJforder. Give the 

^p)e their anticnt right of frequent iiewfele£Jtens, 

'That will xt&on the decayed anthoiS^ of parlia- 

mcntsi 
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viheiits; and w}llj:put cnir conft^utipn into a naUuml 
con<lki()(n of worfcing out her own cure* .] 

- ' '" , •-.,1'.-^ « 

Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that I can. 
not expreis a greater zeal for his Majefty, for the li- 

.berties of the people, or for the honour and dignity of 

vtbis houfe, t|ianf by (ecox^ing the motion, which the 

uhontaiahle ^ntleman has made you. 
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t SXR; Rob BRT WaL P OLE*S. RBPLY, 
i Mr, SPEAKBRt 

THOUGH the queftion has been already &> 
fully oppofed, that there is no great occwon 
to fay any^ thing farther againft it, yet, I hope, the 
houfe will indulge me with the liberty, of giving 
-fomeof thofe reafons, which induce me to be againft 
"ibeiRotibn. 

r . • • : v^ r ^ ■ • . • 

t. 'lNgen«ral, I muft obferve, thsit the nitufe. of our 
-conftitution feems to be very much miftak^n by the 
'^gentlemen who have fpoken in favour of this motion. 
It is e^rtatn, that ours is a mixt government : and the 
'perfe^idh of our conflitution confifts in this. That 
4he mbA^rchical, ariftocratical, and democratical, 
forms of government, are mixt and 'interwoven in 
ours, fo as to give us all the advantages of each, with- 
^out/fuibjeding us to tHb dangers and inconveniences 
^df either*: 

.''.iT.HB dcmpcratical form ofigoverrraient,, which is 
theionly^one i have naw:oecafioh tp uk% notice of, js 
iiableto thefe inconveniences: That the people are, 

generally. 
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gvneraUy,. top tedious, in coming to any refolution ; 
and feldoro britk and expeditious, enough, in carry* 
ing their refoUitions into execution : that they are al- 
ways wavering, in their rcfolutions ; and never 
fteady, in any of the meafures they refolve to purfue : 
and, that they are often involved in factions, fedi- 
tions, and in fur regions » which expofes them to be 
made the tools, if not xhe prey, of their neighbours. 
. Therefore, in all the regulations we make, with re- 
. fpe£l to our conftitution, we are to guard againft 
running too much into that form of government, 
which is properly called democratical. This was, 
in my opinion,*the efftA'of ihe triennial law; and 
will again be the efFeA, if ever it (hould be reftored. 

That triennial elediions would make our go- 
vernment too tedious in all their refolves, is evident : 
becauTe, in fuch.cafe, no prudent adminiftration 
would ever refolve upon any meafure of confequence, 
till they had felt, not onlv the pulfe of the parlia- 
ment, but the pulfe of the people : and die min.if- 
ters of ftate would always labour under this dif^- 
advantage— that, as fecrets of ftate muft not be im- 
mediately divulged, their enemies (and enemies they 
will always have) would have a handle for ex poling 
their meafures, and rendering them difagreeable to 
the people ; and, thereby, carrying, perhaps, a new 
ele^ion againft them, before they could have an 
opportunity of juflifying their meafures, by divulging 
tl^ofe fads and circumftances, from which the 
juftice and the wifdom of their meafures would 
clearly appear. 

Then, Sir, it is, by experience, well known, that 
thofe who are called the populace in every country, are 
apt to be too mi^cb elated with luccefs, and too 
.much dejefted with every misfortune. This makes 

^ them. 
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them wavering in their oprnion riK>ut affairs of ifai6S| 
and never long of the fame mind. And, as this 
hou(e is chofen by the free and unbiafied voice of 
the people in general, if this choice were To often 
renewed, we .mig:ht expeft, that this houfe would 
be as wavering, and as unfteady, as the people tifu* 
ally are : and, it being impofEbic to carry ^ on the 
public affairs of the nation, without the concurrence 
of this houfe, the minifters would always be <A- 
liged to epmply ; and, confequently, would be ob» 
Itged to change their nleafures, as often as Che peo* 
pie changed their minds. 

With feptennial parliaments. Sir, we are not 
expofed to either of thefe misfortunes : becauf^, if 
the minjfters, after having felt the pulfe of the 
parliament, which they can always foon do, refolve 
upon any meafures, they have generally time enough, 
before the new eleftions come on, to give the peo- 
ple proper information, in order to (hew them the 
juftice and the wifdom of the meafures they hzvt 
purfued ; and, if the people fbould at any tinte 
"be too much elated, or too much dejeded, or fhould 
without a caufe, change their minds, thofe atthe 
helm of atfFairs have time tofet them right, before 
a new eledion conoes on. 

As to fadion and fedtlSon, Sir, I will grant, that,' 
in monarchical and ariftocratical governments, it 
.generally arifes from violence and oppreffion i but, 
tn democratical governments, it always arifes from 
the people's having too great a (hare in the govern- 
ment. For, in all countries, and in all govern* 
meiits, there always will be many fadions and un« 
quiet fpirits, who can never be at reft, either in 
power, or out of power : when in power, thev are 
iiever eafy. unleft every man fitbmits entirely to 

their 
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^Iheir dhtdiob ; and, < when <<>ut of power, they ve 
Iftlways working and intriguing againft thofe that are 
iii, ^withimt regard to jtiftice, or to the intereft of 
their cottntry. In popular governments, Aich mea 
ibave too much game ; they have too many opportu- 
.nities for working upon, and corrupting, the minds 
df the people, in order to give them a bad impreflioii 
eT, and to raife dlfcbntents againft, thofe that have 
the management of the public afiairs for the time; 
ohd thefe dtfcontents often break out out into fe- 
dittons and iaftirreAiods. This, Sir, would, in my 
f»pinion, be our misfortune, if .our parliaments were 
either acmual or triennial. By fuch frequent elec* 
tions, there would be fo mucK power thrown into 
the -hands of <the people, as would deftroy that equal 
:tnixture, which is the beauty of our conftitution. 
.In ifliart, otir government would really become *a 
idemocpattoal govermnent $ ' and might thence, vevy 
probably, diverge into a tyrannical. In order, there- 
fore, to preferve our conftitutioti, in order to pre- 
vent our failing under tyranny and arbitrary power, 
-we ought to preferve that law, which I really think 
has brought our form of government to a moie 
equal mixtune, and, confequently, to a greater per- 
ie£lion, than it was ever in, before th^t kw took 
place. 

WiTtt Tefped to bribery and corruption, ^irj 
if it were poffible to influence, by fuch bafe mean% 
the majority of the eIe£lors of Great Britain, to 
choofe fuch men as would probably give up their 
liberties ; if it were poffibie to influence, by fuch 
means, a majority of the members of this houfe, to 
confent to the eftablifhment of arbitrary power, I 
would readily allow, that the calculations made by 
the gentlemen of the other iide were juft, and their 
iiiferencetrue; but I am perfoaded that neither of 

thefe 
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' thefc IS poffiWe. A^ theinembersof; this houfe'ai^, 
and = mtift alvir^ys be, genttemtfn of fortune and 
figure in' their country, is. it'poOible to Aiprpo^, 
•that any of them could, by a penfion or a poft, 
be influenced to con(ent to the overthrow of our 
conftitution, by which the enjoyment, not only of 
what he got, but of what he beforerh^d, would be 
rendered altogether precarious?'! will allow. Sir, 
that, with feipe£l toe bribery,' the price murft be 
higher or lower, generally in^ proportoa to the 
virtue of the man who is to be bribed; but it mttft, 
likewife, be granted, that the humoor he happens 
to be in at ihe time, the fpirit he happens to be 
endowed with, adds a great deal to his virtue. 
When no encroachments are made upon* the rights 
of the people 5 when the people do not think 
tbemfelves in any danger; there may be many of 
the ekftors, who, by a bribe of ten guineas, might 
be induced to vote for one candidate, rather than 
another. But, if the court were making any en- 
croachments upon the rights of the people, a pro- 
per fpirit would, without doubt, arife in the na- 
tioii : and, in fuch a cafe, I am perfuaded, that 
3ne, or very few, even of fuch .eledors, eoiiid 
; induced 4b vote fqr a court- candidate; no, not 
or ten times the fum. 

There may, Sir, be fome bribery and corrup- 
« tion in the nation^ I am afraid there will always l)e 
fome. But it is no proof of it, that / ftr angers atce 
■ fometitoes choftn. For, a gentleman nlay have fo 
-much natural influence over a borough in his neigh- 
bourhood, as to be able: to prevail with them to 
choofe, any perfon he picafes to recommend : and 
if, upon fuch recommendation, they choofe one or 
'two of his friends, who. are perhaps flrangers to 
them, iit' is^ not froili' thence .to be inferred,. Chat 

the 
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the two (Irangers were chofen their reprefentaCives, 
by the means of bribery and corruption. 

To infinuate. Sir, that money may be iflued 
from the public tre^fury, for bribing eledions, is 
really fomething very extraordinary; efpecially in 
thofe gendemen, who knov^ how many checks are 
upon every (hilling that can be ifTued from thence ; 
and how regularly the money granted in one year, 
for the public fervice of the nation, mud always be 
accounted for, the very next feifion, in this houfe, 
and likewife in the other, if they have a mind tq 
cajl foranyfuch account. And, as to the gentler 
men* in offices, if they have any advantage over 
country gentlemen, in having fomething elfe to 
- depend on, beiides ihcir own private fortunes, they 
have likewife many di fad vantages. I'hey are ob« 
liged to live here, at London, with their families | 
by which they are put to a much greater expence^ 
than gentlemen of equal fortunes, who live in the 
country. This lays them under a very great difad* 
vantage, with refpeft to the fupporting their inter- 
eft in the country. The country gentleman, by 
living among the electors, and purchafmg the ne- 
ceflaries for his family from them, keeps up an ac- 
quaintance and correfpondence with them, without 
putting himfelf to any extraordinary charge : where- 
as, a gentleman who lives in London, has no othef 
way of keeping up an acquaintance, or correfpon- 
dence, among his friends in the country, but by 
going down, once or twice a-year, at a very ex- 
traordinary charge, and often^ without any other 
buftnefs. So that we may conclude, a gentlenian 
in office, cannot, even in feven years, fave much 
for diftritniting in ready money, at the time ofTifi 
eledion: and, I really believe, if the fj^ft: weie 
narrowly enquired, into, it .vyoulJ sippear that tn^ 

gentlecoen 
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"gentlemen in office, arc as little guilty of bribing 
their eledors with ready money, as any other fet <^ 
^ntlemen in the kingdom. 

That there are ferments often ratling among the 
people without any juft caufe, is what 1 am fui^ 
prifed to hear controverted, fince very late expe- 
rience may convince us of the contrary. Do not 
•we know what a ferment was raifed in the nation, 
towards the latter end of the late Queen's reign i 
And it is well known, what a fatal change in the 
lafFairs of this nation, wds introduced, or at leaft 
xonfirmed, by an election's coming on, while the 
nation was in that ferment. Do not we know^ what 
*a ferment was raifed in the nation, fobn after his 
late Majefly's acceffion? And, if «n election had 
then been allowed to come on, while*. the nation 
was in that ferment, it might, perhaps, have had as 
fatal eiFeds as the former : but, thank God, thift 
^as wifely provided againft, by the very law, which 
is now wanted to be repealed. , 

As fuch ferments may hereafter often happen, { 
mud think, that frequent icleAions will always be 
dangerous : for which reafon, as far as I can fee 
ftt prefcnt, I ihall, I believe, at all times, think it 
a very dangerous experiment, to repeal the iepten^ 
ftial bill. 

XVIII. 

KECEIPT To MAKE AN EPIC ^OEM. 

^IJIOR the/kbU* Take out^f any old poem, hHlorjr- 
Jt; book, romance^ or legend (for inflance, Geof- 
frey of Momnouchy or Don Belianis of Greece} 

Chofe 
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thoie parts of the ftory, which afibrd moA Tcope fbr 
long defcriptions. Put thefe pieces together, and- 
throw all the adventures into one tale. Then take 
a hero, whom you may choofe for the /bund of 
his name, and put him into the midft of thele ad- 
.ventures. Thtre let him work for twelve books : 
at the end of which, you may take him out, ready 
to conquer, or to marry ; it being neceflary, that 
the conclufion of an epic poem be fortunate. 

FOR the machines. Take, of deities, male and fe- 
male, as many as you can ufc. Separate them into 
two e<)ual parts ; gpd keep Jupiter in the middle. « 
Let Juno put hjm into a ferment ; and Venus mol- 
Itfy him. Remember, oii all occafions, to make ufe 
of volatile Mercury. If you have need of devils, 
draw them from Milton ^ and extraA your fpiritt 
from Taffo. When you cannot extricate your hero 
by aBjr human means, or yourfelf by your wits, 
fWck relief from Heaven, and the gods will help you 
;oui; oFthe firrajp^ injimediately. This is according to 
the <fireapreferjption-of Horace, in hh Art of roe- 
trv:— '* A poet has no occafion to be at a lofi, 
when the igods are always ready at a call.'' 

For the dejcriptions ; as a tempeft, for rnftance. 
'Take tlurus,' Zephyrus, Aufter, and Boreas; and 
caft them together in one verfe. Add to thefe, of 
lain, light«||ing and thuivler (the loudcft you can 
^t) quantum fufficiU Mix your clouds and billows, 
till th^y foam ; and thicken your defcription, here 
and there, with a quick-fand. Brew your tempeft 
well in your head, before you fet it a-blowing. 

For a hattk. Pick half a dozen large handfuls of 
linages of your lions, bears and other quarrclfome 
aaifnftls, from Homer's Iliad; with a fpice or two 

from 
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from Virgih If there remain an overplus. Jay them 
by for a ll^irmifh, in an odd epifodc or fo, Seafon 
it well with fimiles, and it will make an excellent 
battle. 

For a burning town^ if you choofe to have one, old 
Troy is ready burnt to ypur hands. * . '^ 

/ , ■ XIX, ..- ■ 

^FIRMNESS OF THE E'M l> E k*6 R At E X- 
AVDER SeVERUS.,, 

WHILST the emperor lay at Antioch, in 
his Perfian expedition,' the Punifhment of 
fome folcjiera, excited a fedition in the legion to 
• which they belonged. Alej^ander! afcend^d his trr- 
. bunal, arid, . with a modeft firmheft,^ reprefented hK 
the ai^i^d multitude, the abfofute' neceffity, as Well 
as hii inflexible refblutioni of ' corredtih^ the vices 
introduced. by his impure predeceflbf ; and of main- 
taining the difcipline, which could not be relaxed, 
without the ruin of the Roman nanle and empire. 
Their clamours interrupted his mild expoftulation. 
V Keferve your.ftfouts,*' f^id the'' und'aUnted enjpe- 
'ror, <« till you take the, field,',againft the Perfian S, 
'" the Germans, and the.Sarmatians. 'Be 'ftlent, * 'in 
'** the prefence of your ' foveretgn and benefaitor^ 
" who beftowis upon you the corn, the cloth- 
" ing, and the money of the provinces. Be filent, dt 
*' I fliall no longer ftylq^you foldiers, hut citizens' i 
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legion, and their brandifhed artns already threatened 
his perfon. ** Your courage,** rcfumcd the intrepid 
*^^ Alexander, would be more nobly difplayed in a 
** field of battle : me you may deftroy ; you can- 
" not intimidate: and the fevere jufticeof the repub- 
" lie, would punifli jour crime, and revenge my 
** death':** The legion ftill perfiftih^ in clamorous 
fedition; the emperor pronounced, with a loud 
voice, the decisive fentence, *' Citizens f lay down 
** your arms, and depart, in peace, to your refpec- 
** tive habitations.'* The tempeft was inftantly ap- 
peafed : the foldiers, filled with grief and (hafne, 
filently confeffed the juftice of their punifliment, and * 
t^ie power of difcipline ; yielded up their arms and 
niilitary enfigns; and retired in confufion, hot to 
their -camp, but to the feveral inns of the city, 
Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying 
fpcftade of their repentance ; nor did he reftore 
them to their former rank in the army, till he had 
punifliedthofe tribunes, whofe connivance had oc« 
cafioned the Ifeutiny. 



■reflections in Westminster' AbbeV, 

WHEN I am in a ferious humour, I very of- 
ten walk by myfelf in XVeftminfter- Abbey ; . 
where the gloomy nefs of the place, and theufe towhich 
it is applied, with the^foleranity of the building, jind 
the condition of the pebp)e w;^o lie iriit,. a^i.apt to 
fill the min^.vv.ith a iCmi oi melaiichoiy/, .or rather 
tfioughtfulhefk, that is not difagreeable, I yefterday" 
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a whole afternoon in thic church-yard, thedoiflers, 
and thechurcj)^ amuftng myfelf with the tomb-ftones 
and infcriptionsy which I met with, in thofe feveral 
regions of the dead. Moft of them, recorded nothing 
el^ of the buried p^foti> but, that he was born, 
upon one day^ and died upon, another ; the whole 
hiftory of his life, beii^ comprehended in thefc 
two circumftances, that are common to all mankind. 
I could not but look upon thofe regifters of exiftcnce^ 
whether of brafs or marble, as a kind of fatire upon 
the departed perfons ; who had left no other memo- 
rial of themfelyes^ but that they were born, and that 
they died. 

, Upon my going into the church, I entertained 
rnyfelf with the d^ging of a grave : and faw, in 
every ihovelful of it, that wa$ thrown up, the 
fragment of a bonp, or fcull, intermixt with a kind 
of frefh mouldering e^rth, that, fome time or other, 
had a place in the compoiition of an htiman body. 
Upon this, I began to confider with myfelf, what 
innumerable multitudes of people lay confufed to- 
gether, under the pavement of that ancient cathe- 
dral: how men and women; friends and enemies; 
priefts and foldiers ; monks and prebendaries ; were 
crumbled amongft one another, and blended to- 

g ether, in the fame common mafs; how beauty, 
rength and youth ; with old age, weaknefs, and de- 
formity ^ lay undiftinguiibed,.ia the fame pronaif- 
cuous heap of matter. 

After having thus furveyed this great magazine of 
mortality, as it were in a lump; I exahiined it 
more particularly, by the accounts which I found', 
on feveral of the monuments, which are raifed in 
every quarter of that, ancienii fal;iric. Some of them 
were covered with fuc& extlrai^agant epitaphs, that^ 

if 
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if it were poffible for dw dead perfoa to be acquainted 
with them, he wottld bluih at the praifes, which 
his firieads have beftowed upon him. There aro 
others fo ezceffiveiy modeft, that they deliver the 
el^ra£lcr of the pcrfon departed, in Greek or He** 
brew ; and, by that means, are not underilood once 
in a twdvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I found 
there were poets, who had no monuments; and 
monuments, which had no poets. I obferved, in- 
deed that the prefent war had filled the church with 
Bnanyof thofe uninhabited monuments; which had 
been evened to the memory of perfons, who(e bo- 
dies wete, perhaps, buried in the plains of Blenheiai) 
or in the bofom of the ocean. 

1 could -not but be very -much delighted with fe« 
v«ral modern epitaphs, which are written with 
great elegance of expreffion, and juftnefs of thought ; 
and which^ therefore, do honour to the living, as, 
well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to 
ocmceive an idea of the ignorance or politenefs of a 
nation, fran the turn of their public monuments* 
and infcciptions, they ihould be fubmitted to the. 
peruial of men of learning and genius, before they- 
are put into execution* Sir Cloudefly Shovel's mo* 
nument has very often given tne sreat ofl^nce. In« 
flead of the brave rough Englim Admiral, which 
was the diftinguifliing chara6ler of that, plain gallant 
raaa, he is repcefentod on his tomb, by the figure of 
a beau, dreited in a long perriwig, and repofing' 
himielf «pon velvet cufliions, under a canopy of 
flate* The inlcription is anfwerable to themonu* 
nient: for, infiead of celebrating the many re« 
madcaUe a£Hons he had performed in the (ervice of 
his country, it acquaint^ us. only with th^ manner of 
his death ; in which it was impoffible for him to 
rtisip any honour.. The Dutch, whom we are apt 

to 
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to def^^ife for want of genius, (hew an infinitely great- 
er tafte ia their buildings and works of this nature, 
than we meet with, in thofe of our own country. 
The monuments of their admirals, which have been 
ereded at; the public expence, reprefent them like 
themfelves; and are adorned with rodral cix>wns 
and naval ornaments, with beautiful fefioons of fea* 
weed, ihells, and coral. 

I know that entertainments of this nature, are 
apt to raife dark and difmal thoughts in timorous 
minds, and gloomy imaginations. But for my own 
part, tho' I am always ferious, I da not know vt^iat 
it is to be melancholy ;. and can, ti^erefore, take a 
view of nature, in her deep and folemn Tcenes, with 
the fame pleafure as in her mod gay and delightful 
ones. By thefe means, I can improve, myfelf with 

obje<as, which others confider with terror. When 

I look upon the tombs of the great ; every emotion 
of envy dies in me : when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful ; every inordinate defire goes out : when 
Iraeet with the grief of Parents upon a tomb-ftone ; 
my heart melts with compaiHoh: ,when I fee the 
tombs of the parents themfelves; Lconlider the va- 
nity of grieving for thofe, whom we muft quickly 
follow. When I fee kings lying by thofe who de- 
pofed them ; when: I confider rival wits placed iidc 
by fide, or the holy men, that iivided the wx>rld 
with their conteft^ and difputes.; i refled, with foTf** 
row and aftoniihment, on the Itttlei competitions,, 
factions and debates of .mankind* When I xead* 
the feveral dates of the tumbs ; of fome, that died 
yefterday, and fome, fix hundred years ago; 1 cc 
lider that great day, when we Ihall all of u$ be cc 
teiA{>oraries, )and make our appearance together. 

r....- '\ 'i, . •'',.• f..' * - 
* -»...,* 
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XXI. 

FAMItY PRIDE KIOICVLKD. 

« 

AN empty man of a great family, is a creature, 
that IS fcarcely converfable. You read his ani 
ccftry m fcis fmile, his air, his eye-brow. He has 
indeed, nothmg, but his nobiJity, to give employ- 
ment to his thoughts. Rank and precedency, are 
the importaiit pomts, which he is always difcuffin? 
within Inmfclf. A gentleman of this turn, began i 
fpeech, in oneof King Charles's parliaments : «' Sir 
1 had ^e honour to be born at a time"— upon which* 
a rough honeft gentleman took him up fljort « I 
would fein know what that gentleman means- is 
there any one in this houfe, that has not had the ho- 
nour to be born as well as he?" 

My lord Froth h» been fo educated in punailio, 
that he governs himfelf by a ceremonial, in all thi 
ordinary occurrences of life. He meafures out h/s 
bow, to the degree of the perfon he converfes with. 
1 have feen hnn, in every inclination of the bodv. 
from the familiar nod, to the low ftoop in faluUtion! 
— f remonber, five of us, who were acquainted with 
one another, met one morning at his lodgings; when 
a wag of the company was faying, it would be worth 
while, to obferve how he would 'di'ftinguifh us. at 
, his firiJ entrance. Accordingly, he no fooner came 
i into the room, but, calling his eye about, « My lord 

:buch.a-one, fays he, your moft humble fervant . 

I by Richard, your humble fervanc your fervant 

Mr. Ironfide^Mr. Ducker, how do you do?-Hah f 
t rank, are you there? ' 

f" XXII. 
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XXII. 

East-India company's ac^dhess, on the 
JUNCTION OF Spain with France. 

To THE KING'S MOST EXC£LI,fiNT MAJESTY. 

WE, your Majefty's loyal fubje(as,«the united 
company of merchants of England trading 
to the Eaft- Indies, -beg leave, in this time of gene- 
ral alarm, to exprefs our fentiments of zeal and af- 
feftion to your Majefty's royal pcrfon and govern- 
flfient. In an hour of threatened ruin to our com- 
merce, and of poffible infult to this ifland, it is a 
duty incumbent on all your Majefty's fubjefts, but 
peciiliarly on great commercial focieties, to ex- 
ert their beft means of ftrengthening that important 
and conftitutional defence, the naval power of thefe 
kingdoms; which, we truft^ notwithftanding the 
various fervices required in the diflant parts of the 
empire, will prove fuperior to the combined force of 
the boufe of Bourbon in Europe. — As a fmall tefti- 
mony of our earneft defire to promote this eflential 
intereft of our country, by an immediate fupply of 
men, we have offered bounties .to thofe who fhall vo- 
luntarily enter themfelves to ferve on board your Ma- 
jefty's fleet: and, at the fame time, that we may 
contribute our affiftance to its future ftrength, we 
have refolved, at our own expence, and with all pof- 
fible difpatch, to build three (hips of war, of feven- 
fy-four guns.i§ach, with their mafts and yards; of 
which, when iini(hed, we requeft your Majefty's i- 
cious accep^tance. 

Whatever judgment pofterity may form or c 
unhappy conteft with our fellow-fubjeds in Amei i^ 
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:One fentimeot only can arife rerpcdin^ the ccfiff^^Stof 
thofc powers, who, pretending injuries whidi jiever 
exifted, and affe^ng die patronage of rights which 
•diey neither feel nor underftand, could have but one 
okjcA — amidft the diftradions of the Bntifli empire, to 
gratify their own ambition. Succefs, which, fome« 
times, palliates ininftice, has not, hitherto attended 
iheir arms. We have feen your Majefty's enemies 
iitimn from India; we have feen their commerce al- 
taioft deftroyed by the animated exertions of your Ma- 
jefty's fubjeds, in Europe and America; and we are 
•confident, that the vigour of our countrymen will 
rife, proportioned to every new danger, ihok who 
have ponfpired the ruin of Great Britain, may num- 
ber her people, her fleets, and her armies; but they* 
know not to eftimate the. energy of a free nation, 
united in aiFe£tion, and ardent in defence of their 
deareft rights; wbicb^. under the blefllng of Provi* 
dence, we dare to'hope, will finally defeat the perfi* 
dious defigns of all your Majefty's enemies* 



..<....<....<....<-..<..^..<....<»..(....<....<M 
XXIII. 

BAMON AND PVfHlAS. 

WHEN Damon was fentenced, by Dionyfius 
the tyrant pf Syracufe, to die on fuch a day, 
he prayed permiflion, to retire, in the interim, to his 
own country, to fet the affairs of his, ^ifcon folate fa- 
mily in order. This the tyrant intended moft pe-^ 
remptorily to refuf^, by granting it, as he conceived, 
on the impoiBble condition, of his procuring fome 
one to remain as hoilage for his return, under equal 
F 2 forfeiture 
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forfcfRflre of life. Pythias heard the cbndition, and 
did ndi wait for an Application 6rv the part of Damon. 
He inftantly offered himfelf to durance^ in place 
of his friend ; arid Damon was, accordih^ly, fet at 
liberty. 

The king, and all his courtiers, were affonifhed 
at this a6lion, as they Could liof account for it, ok 
any allowed principles.— —Self-intercft, in their 
judgment, was the fole mover of human iaffairs : afnd 
they looked on virtue, friendflhip, benevolence, love 
of country, and the like, as terms," invented by the 
wife, to impofe upon the weak. They, therefore, 
imputed this aft of Pythias to the extravagance of his 
folly; to the defeft of liead, merely; and/ no way, 
to any virtue, or good quality of heart. - 

When the'day of the deftined fejc^i^tidn Jrew near, 
the tyrant had theturiofity to vifit Pydiias in his dun* 
geon. — Having reproaches} him for the romantic ftu* 
pidity of, his conduft, and rallied him fome time on 
his madnefs, in prefuming, that Daemon, by his re- 
turn, wpuld prove as great a fool as himfelf—" My 
lord," faid Pythias, with a firm voice, and noble aP 
peft, '* I would it were poffible, that I might fuflfer 
a thoufands deaths, rather than my friend (hould fail 
in any article of hfs honour. He cannot fail therein, 
my lord, I am as confident of his virtue, as I am of 
my own exiftence. But I pray, I befeech the gods, 
to preferve the life and integrity of my Damon toge- 
ther. Oppofe him, ye winds ! pfrevent the eagernefs 
and impatience of his honourable endeavours ! and 
fuffer him' not to arrive, till, by my death, I have 
redeemed a life, a thoufand times of more confe- 
quence, of more eftimation, than my own; moreef- 
timable to his lovely wife, to his precious little inno- 
cents,. tQ his friends, to his country. O! leave mt 

not 
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not to j^te the worft of deaths in mv Damon." 
Dionyfius was awed and con/bunded by the dignity of 
thefe. fentiments, and by the^tmanner (liill more fenti* 
mental) in which they were uttered. He felt his 
heart ftruckiby a flight fenfe of invading truth j but it 
ferved, rather to perplex, than uod.eceive him. He 
hefitated. He would have fpoken. But be. looked 
' down : and retired in filence* 

The fatal da]r.krrived« Pythias was brought forth; 
and walked, amidft the guard, with ^ ferious, but 
fattsiied air, to the place of execution. Dionyfins : 
was already thereJ He waf exalted on a moving^* 
throne drawn by (Ix white horfes, and fat penfive and 
attentive to the demeanour of the prifoner. Pythias 
came. He vaulted lightly on the fcaffbid, and, be« . 
holding for fome time the apparatus of death, he turn- 
'e^, and, with a pleafing cov^tenance, thus addrefied 
theafleoibly. — '* Myvpr^y^^^.a^e heard»j The gods, 
ace. propitious, -You Mr^j jj6)?:.jf''iendsk , that the. 
winds havQ been conirairf. until ^yefterday, Damon , 
cpuld not come: he;^ould hot conquer impoilibili- 
ties. He will be- here to-morrow : and the bipod 
which is ihed to-day, (hall have raafomed the life.pf 
, my friend.-: — O ! could I eiafe from youf bofoms, 
every doubt, every mean (ufpicion, of the honour of 
the. man for whon^^I &m ^i^i^t to /^iFer, 1 fhoi^ld go 
to my deatj^ ^ven as J. wo^Id to my bridal. Be it , 
fufficj^lit, ijn, jthe me^n umc, that my friend will be ^ 

found noble that his truth js unimpeachable —— , 

that he will fpeedily approve it- that he is now on 
bis way, hurrying on, accufing himfelf, the adverfe 
elements, and the gods. But Ihaften to prevent his 
f :ed. Executioner, do your office.'* As he pro- 
r inced^the laft words, a buzz began to arife among 
t remoteft of the people. A diilirit voice was 
I d. The crowd caught the words j and, Stop^ 
F3 Jlof 

il 
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Jiof the execution^ was repeated by the whole aflembiy, 
A man came at full fpe«!. The throng gave way to 
bis approach. H^ w^is mounted on a flced of foam. In 
an inftant, he was olF his hbrfe, on the fcafFold, and 
held Pythias ftraitly embraced* '* You^ are fafe,'* 
he cried J ** you- are fafe,- my friend, my beloved-* 
the gods be praifed-, you are fafe ! I, now, have no- 
thijig but death to fuffer: and I am delivered . front 
the anguiih of thofe reproaches, which I gave myfelf, 
for having endangered a life fo much dearer than my 
own.** rale, and almoft f|jeechleis, in the arms of^ 
his Damon, Pythias replied, in- broken accents, 
** Fatal haftc!-i- Cruel impatience P— What envious, 
powers have wi-ought impbffibilities in your favour ? 

But I will not^le wholly difappointcd. — Since I 

cannot die to fave, I will not furvivc you." 

DiONysiuSj /hearf, ^l^eld,' and; eonfidered all, 
w4th ai^niihment, ' H»s*^art w^s touched.: his-eyes 
we/e epenedVand tie. could no longer refufe his afient 
to truth, fo lintbnteftaiily proved by fa^s* He de- 
fcended from his thront?; He afc^jnded the fca^M. 
*'. Live J live ; ye incomparable pair !** he exclaimed. 
** Ye have borne unqueftionable teftimony to the cx- 
iflence of virtue : and that virtue equally evinces tbe - 
certainty of the exiftence of ^ God, t God j to reward 
it.--r-Live happy ! live renowned ! And, O! forni'me' 
t)y your precepts, ai ^ou hav^ invited toe by your ex- 
iiii>iple^ to be worthy of the participsition oF fo facred 
a friendfhip/' ' 



>xxiv. 



f 
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XXIV. 

: CaLISTHENES's REPROOF OF ClEON's FLATTERIt 

TO Alexander. 

IF the king were prefent, Cleon, there would be 
no need of my anfwering to what you have juft 
propofed. He would, himfelf, reprove you, for en- 
deavouring to draw him into an imitation of foreign 
abfurdities, and for bringing envy upon him' by fuch 
upmanly flattery. As he is abfent, I take upon me 
to tell you in his name, that no praife is lafting, but 
what is rational ', and that you do what vou can, to 
leiTen his glory, inftead of adding to it. Heroes have 
never, among us, been deified, till after their death. 
And, whatever may be your way of thinking^ Cleon, 
for my part, I wjih the king may not, for many years 
to cmmj ob^in that hpnour. 

You bave mentioned, as precedents of what you 
propoie, Hercules^ and Bacchus. Do you imagine, 
Cleon, that they were deified over a cup of wme ? 
And are you and I qualified lo make gods ? Is the 
king, our foverei^o, to receive his divinity from you 
and me» who are tiis fubjeds ? Firft try your power, 
whether you can make a king. It is, furely, eafier 
to make a king, than a god : to give an earthly do* 
minion, than a throne in heaven. I only wiOi, that 
the gods may have heard, without offence, the arro- 
gant propofal ymu, have made, of adding one to their 
I mber; and that they may flill be fo propitious to 
I , as to grant the continuance of that fuccefs to our 
s airs, with which they have hitherto favoured us. 
] r my part, I am not afhamed of my country ; nor 
i I approve of our adopting the rites of foreign nati- 
F 4 ons. 
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ons, or learning from them how we ought to reve- 
pence our kings. To receive laws, or rules of con- 
duft, from them, what is it, but to confefs ourfelvet 
inferior to them ? 



XXV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON S T O R Y-T E LL I N G, 

TOM Lizard told us a ftory, the other day, of 
feme perfons which our family knew very well, 
with fo much humour and life, that it caufed a great 
deal of mirth at the tea-table. His brother Will, the 
Templar, was highly delighted with it; and, the 
Jiext day, being with fome oT his- iiins-of-court ac- 
quaintance, refolved (whether out of the benevo- 
lence, or the pride of his hdartj I will not determine) 
to entertain them, with what he called, a pleafant 
humour enough. I was in great pain for hin), when 
I heard him begin ; and was not at all furprifed, to 
figd the company very little moved by it. Will 
bluflied, looked round the room; and with a forced 
laugh. Why, gentlemen, faid he, I do not know 
what makes you look fo grave ; it was an admirable 
flory, when I heard it. 

When I came home, I fell into a profound con- 
templation upon ftory-telling ; and, as 1 havenothjng 
fo much at heart as the good of my dbuntry, J re- 
folved to communicate my obfervations on this ' 
jeft. s 

I have often thought, that a ftory- teller k bo. 
as well as a poet. It is^ I think^ certain^ that fr 
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men have fuch a peculiar caft of mind,' that they fee 
things in another light, than men of grave difpofiti- 
ons. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirthful 
temper, will reprefent things to their hearers, in the 
fame manner as they themfelves . were affeSed with 
them; and, whereas ferious fpirits might, perhaps^ 
have been difgufted at the fight of fome odd occur- 
rences in life, yet the verj fame occurrences (hall 
pieafe them in a well-told ftory, where the difagree* 
able parts of the images are concealed, and thofe only 
which are pleaHng exhibited to the fancy. Story- 
telling is, therefore, not an art,- but what we call a 
knack. It doth not fo much fubfift upon wit, a» up- 
on humour: and I will add, that it is not perfea, 
without proper gediculations of the body^ which na- 
turally attend fuch merry emotions of the mind. I- 
know very well, that a certain gravity of countenance, 
fets fome flories off to advantage, where the hearer is 
to be furprifed in the end. But this is, by no means, 
a general rule; for it is, frequently, convenient to 
aid and affift, by chearful looks, and whimfical agi- 
tations. 

I will go yet farther, and affirm, thaf thefuccefs 
of a ftory, very often, depends upon the make of the 
body, and formation of the features, of him who re- 
lates it. I have been of this opinion, ever fince I cri- 
ticifed upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. I very often 
had the weaknefs to repine at the profperity of his con- 
ceits, which made him pafs for a wit, v^ith the widow . 
at the coffee-houfe, and the ordinary mechanics that 
Jt uent it; nor could I myfelf forbear laughing at 
It! Q moft heartily, though, upon examination, I 
ti ight moft of thetn very flat and infipid. 1 found, 
a r fome time, that the merit of his wit, was found- 
, €( ipo§ the (baking of a fat paunch, and the tpfling 
u -^f a fair. of rofy jowls. Poor Dick bad a ifit of 
F 5 ficknefs, 
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ficknqfs, whichX>MH biixvof hia &t and his faoie at 
once ; and it was full three months before he regain- 
ed his reputation, which rofe in proportion to his 
floridity. He is now very jolly and ingenious, and 
hath a good conftitution for wit. 

Those who are thus adorned with the gifts of na^ 
ture» are apt to (hew their parts with too much of* 
tentation: I would, therefore, advife all the profeQiNrs 
of this art, never to tell ftories, but a^ they feem to 
grow out of the fubied-matter of the converfation, 
or, as they ferve to illuftrate or enliven it. Stories 
that are very commonj'^are generally irkfome; but 
may be aptly introduced, provided they be only hint- 
ed at, and mentioned by way of allufion. Thoiii 
that are altogether new, ihould never be ufhered in, 
without a (bort and pertinent chara6^er of the chief 
perfons concerned; becaufe, by that means, jou 
make the company acquainted with them ; and it is 
a certam rule, that flight and trivial accounts of thofe 
v^o are familiar to us, adminifter more mirth, than 
the brighteft points of wit in unknown charaders. — 
A little circumftance, in the complexion or drefe of 
the man yoS are talking of, fets his image before 
the hearer, if it be chofen aptly for the ftory. Thus, . 
I remember, Tom Lizard, after having made his fif- 
ters merry with an account of a formal old man^s 
way of complimenting, owned very frankly, that his 
flory would not have been worth a farthing, if h&had 
made the hat of him whom he reprefented one inch 
narrower. Bcfides the marking 4iftin<ft charaSers, 
and felefting pertinent circumftances, it is likewife 
neceflary, to leave off in time, and end fmartly. 
So that there is a kind of drama, in forming €^ a ftory; 
and the manner of conducing and pointing it, is the 
faine as in an epigranu It id a miferablf tbingg af^ 

cue 
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one hath raifed the expedation of tho company^ by 
humorous chara£^er8^ and a pretty conceit, to purfue 
the matter too fiir. There is no retreating ; and how 
poor is it for a ftory-teiler, to end his relation, by 
faying. That's all I 

As the choofiag of pertinent circumftances is the 
life of a dory, and that wherein humour principally 
confifts; fo the colleAors of impertinent particulars,, 
are the very bane and c^iates of converfation. Old 
men are great tranfgreflbrs in this way. Poor Ned 
Poppy wa$ a very honeft man, but fo exceffively te- 
dious over his pipe, that be was not to be endured. 
He knew fo exactly, what they had for dinner, when ^ 
fuch a thing happened ; in what ditch his bay (lone*. 
iMM-fe bad his fprain, at that time; and how his man- 
John— no ! *twas 'William, ftarted a hare in the com« 
mon field, that he never got to the end of his tale. 
Then, he was extremely particular in marriages and 
intermarriages, and coufms twice or thrice removed;; 
and whether fuch a thing happened the latter end of 
July, or the beginning of Auguft. He had a mar--- 
vellous tendency, likewife todigreffions: infomuch, 
that if a confiderable perfbn was mentioned in his 
ftory, he would, ftraitway, launch out into an eptfode ^ 
of him; and again, if in that perfon's ftory he had 
occafion to remember a third man, he broke ofP, and' 
gave us his hiftory, and fo on. He always put me * 
in mind of what Sir William Temple imforms us, of 
the tale-tellers in ftie North of Ireland, who are hired * 
to tell ftories of giants and inchanters to lull people 
afleep* Thefe hiftorians arc obliged, by their bar- 
gain, to go on without flopping; fo thut^ after the 
patient hath, by this benefit, enjo ed a long nap, he - 
is fure to find the operator pioceeding in his work.. 
Ned produced the like cSeA in me, the laft 

, time: 
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time I was with him« As he was in the third hour 
of his ftory, and very thankful that his memory did 
atot fail him, I fairly nodded in the elbow-chair. He 
was much affronted at this, till I told him. Old 
friend, you' have your infirmity, and I have mine. 

But, of all evils in ftory-telling, the humour of 
telling tales, one after anotner, in great numbers, is 
the leaft fupportable. Sir Harry Pandolf, and his 
fon, give my Lady Lizard great offence in this par- 
ticular. Sir Harry hath what they call a firing of 

, flories, which he tells over every opportunity. 
When our family vifif them, we are, coni^tly, af- 
ter fupper, entertained with the Glaftonbury Thorn. 
When we have wondered at that a little. Ay, but fa- 
ther, fays the fon,iet us have the fpirit in the Wood. 
After that has been laughed at, Ay, but father, cries 
the booby again, tell us how you ferved the robber. 
Alack-a-day, faith Sir Harry, with a fmile, and rub- 
bing his forehead, 1 have almoft forgot that; but 'tis 
a pleafant conceit, to be fure. Accordingly, he tells 
that, and twenty more, in the fame independent or- 
der, and withoift the leaft variation, at this day, as 
he hath done, to my knowledge, ever fince the Re- . 

- Tolution. 

As the telling of ftories Is a great help and life to 
converfation, I always encourage them, if they arc 
pertinent and innocent ; in oppofition to thofe 
gloomy mortals, who difdain every*1thing but matter 
of fa£t. Thofe grave fellows are my averfion, who 
fift every thing with the utmoft nicety, and find the 
malignity of a lie in a piece of humour, puih 
little beyond exa£t truth. I likewife have a poor 
nion of thofe, who have got a trick of keeping a fie 
countenance, that cock their hats, and look g 
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when a plcafant thing is Taid, and aft. Well ! and 
what then ? Men of wit and parts fhould treat one 
another with benevolence ; and I will Jay it doWn 
as a maxim, that if you fecm to have a good opinion 
of another man's wit, he will allow you to havp 
judgment. 



XXVI. 

«UCCISSFUt INTREPIDITY OP ADMIRAL BlAKI, 
WITH HIS DEATH AND CHARACTER. 



A 



Spaniflb fleet of fixteen fliips, immcnfely rich, 
^ had taken (belter in the Canaries. Blake re. 



cciviiig intelligence of it, immediately made fail to- 
wards them. He found them in the bay of Santa 
Cruzi, difpofed in a formidable pofturje. , The bay 
was fecured with a ftrong caftle, weH provided with 
cannon ; befides feven forts in fevcral parts of it all 
united by a line of communication, manned with 
mufqueteers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spanifh ad- 
miral, ordered all his fmaller veffels to moor clofe 
to tlie (hore, and ported the larger galleons farther 
off, at anchori with their broadfides to the fea, 

Blake was rather animated, than daunted, with 

this appearance. The* wind feconded his courage, 

-id, blowing full into the bay, in- a moment 

•ought him among the thickeft of his enemies. 

kfiter a refiftance of four hours, the Spaniards yielded 

»Englilh -valour, and abandoned their /hips j which 

ere let on fire, and confumed, with all their trea- 

tc. The greatcft danger, to the Englifb, ftill 

remained. 
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remained. They lay under the fire of the caftle, 
and all the forts ; which muft^ in a little time, have 
torn them to pieces. But the wind, fuddenly ihift« 
ing, carried them out of the bay ; where they left 
the Spaniards in s^ftoniihment, at the happy temerity 
of their audacious victors. 

This was the laft, and greateft aft ion of the gal- 
lant Blake. He was con fumed with a dropfy and 
fcurvy, and haftened home, that he might yield up 
his breath in his native country, which he had fo 
much adorned by his valour. As he came within 
fight of land, he expired.— Never man, fo zealous 
for a fia<5tion, was fo much refpe6led and efteemed, 
even by the oppofite faftions. He was, by principle, 
an inflexible republican; but amidft all the tfuft 
and careiles which he received from the ruling poWi- 
ers, they were thought to be very little grateful to 
him.' ^< It is ftill our duty," he faid to the feamen^ 
•< to fight for our country, into what hands foever 
•* the government may fall." Difinterefted, gene- 
rous, liberal ; aipbitious only for true glory ; dread- 
ful only to his avowed enemies; he forms one of 
the moft perfeft characters of the age, and the leaft 
ftained with thoft errors and violences, which were 
then fo predominant. The Prolcftor ordered him a 
pompous funeral, at the public charse: but the 
tears of his countrymen, were the moft honourable 
panygeric on his memory. 



#r\ xxvj 
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XXVII. 

OP RELIGION* 

THERE is but one God; the Author, Hie 
Creator, the Governor of the worlds al* 
nu'ghty, eternal, and incomprehenfible. 

The fun is not God, though his noblefl image. 
He enlighteneth the world, with his brightnefs; 
his warmth givcth life, to the produf^s of the earth. 
Admire htm as the creature, the inftrument of God ; 
but worfhip him not. 

To the one, who is Aipreme, moft wtie and be- 
neficent, and to him alone, belong worfhip, ado^ 
ration, thankfgiving, and praife. 

Who bath ftretched forth the heaven?, with bis 
hand : who hath defcribed, with his finger,. t;h$% 
• courfes of the ftars. 

• Who fetteih bounds to the ocean, that it can^pt 
pafs : and faith unto the ftormy winds. Be ftiil. 

Who (haketh the earth ; and the nations tremble : 
who darteth his lightnings | and the wicked are 
difmayed. 

Who calleth forth worlds, by the word of his 
mouth: who fmiteth with his arm^ ajad they fink 
into nothing. 

** O ! reverence the majeflv of the Omnipotent : 
;* and tempt not his anger; left thou be deftroyed.'* 

The providence of God, is over all his works: 
e ruleth^ and duredeth, with infinite wifdom. 

Hi 
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He hath inftitutcd laws, for the government of 
the world : he hath wonderfully varied them, in alj 
beings; and each, by his nature, conformeth to 
his will. 

In the depths of his mind, he revolveth all know-^ 
ledge : the fecrets of futurity, lie open before him. 

The thoughts of thy heart, are naked to his view: 
he knoweth thy determinations^ before they are made. 

With refped to his prefcience, there is nofliing 
contingent: with refpe6t to his providence, there is 
nothing accidental. 

Wonderful he is in all his ways ; his counfels 
arc infcrutable ; the manner of his knowledge, tran^* 
fcendeth thy conception. 

** Pay therefore, to his wifdom, all honour and 
«* veneration 5 and bow down thyfelf, in humble and 
•* fubmiffive obedience, to his fupreme diredion." 

The Lord is gracious and benefi'ceat : he hath 
created the world, in mercy and love. 

His goodnefs is confpicuous in all his^ works: he 
is the fountain of excellence, the centre of perfec- 
tion. 

The creatures of his hand declare his goodnefs $ 
and all their enjoyments fpeak his praife. • He cloth- 
cth them with beauty ;' he fupportcth them with 
food; he preferveth them^ with pleafure, from ge- 
neration to generation. 
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If* we lift up our eyes to the heavens, his glofy 
fhineth forth : if we caft them down upon the earth, 
it is full of his goodnefs. The hills and the valleys, 
r^oice and fing i fields, rivers, and woods, refound 
his praife. 

But thee, O man ! he hath diftinguUhed, with 
peculiar favour -, and exalted thy ftation, above all 
CFeatures. 

He hath endowed thee with reafbn, to maintain. 
thy dominion ; he hath fitted thee with language, to . 
improve by fociety } and exalted thy mind, with 
the powers of meditation, to contemplate and adore 
his inimitable perfections. 

And, in the laws be hath ordained as the rule of 
thy life, fo kindly hath he fuited thy duty to thy na- 
ture, that obedience to his precepts is happinefs to 
thyfelf. 

^* O ! praife bis goodness, with fongs of thankf- 
'* giving; and meditate, in filence, on the won- 
" dcrs of his Jove. Let thy heart overflow, with 
** gratitude and acknowledgment i let the language of 
** thy lips, fpeak praife and adoration ; let the ac* 
" tions of thy life, fhow thy love to his law.'* 

The Lord is juft and righteous; and will judgCL 
the earth ,with equity and truth. 

Hath he eftabliihed his law, in goodnefs and 
frcy, and .fhall he not puniih the tranfgreflbrs 
?reof f 

3 ! think not, bold man, becaufe thy. puntihmen^ 
elayed, that the arm of the Lord is weakened ; 

neither 
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neither flatter thyfelf with hopes, that he wjnkcth at 
thy doiQgs. 

His eye^pierceth the fecrets of every heart, and he 
remembereth them for ever : he refpecSteth not the 
perfons, nor the ftations of men. 

The high and the low, the rich and the poor, 
the wife and the ignorant, when the foul hath Ihaken 
off the cumbi:ous ihackles of this mortal life, iball 
equally receive, from the fentence of God, a juft 
and everlafting retribution, according to their workd. 

Then fkall the wicked tremble, and be afraid $ 
but the heart of the righteous, fhall rejoice in his 
judgments. * 

'•* O ! fear the Lord, therefore, sill the days of* 
^ thy Itfe ; and- walk in the paths, which be bath 
^ opened before thee. Let Prudence admoniih thee; 
^< let Temperance reftrain thee : let Jufttce guide thj 
'^ hand ; Benevolence warm thy heart i aad Grati- 
tude ta Heaven, infpire thee with^ devotion*-^ 
Thefe fhall give thee happioefs, in thy prefent 
ftate ; and bring thee to the manfions of eternal 
felicity, in the paradife of God." 
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BSaCRZVTIOir or AN OtATIOK. 

THE Riaaert of rhetoric, tmong the Greeki 
and Romans, have confkiered an oracioa at 
coniifttng of three or four parts ; the ist^rdium^ '^or 
Uteres beginning ; the narraihnj and ioufirnmttm % 
extending from thenee, to the peroraiUft^ or recapi* 
tuJation, and conclufion, of what hath been faid» 
Now, as thefe parts of an oration differ widely in 
nature from each other ; fo they requi^ a di^rence 
of fty<c. 

* A dfibpurfe may open variety of wvtp^t befpeaking 
the 'fstvcnxr and attention of the audience : as by an 
addrefs to thofe who prefide in chief; with an apo* 
logy; with fetttng forth the defign of (he point in 
.debate; Or, with any other fomnf, arifing from the 
fpeakcr's coiifi Juration of hji» owii fitiiakion, or the 
perfbnsof'his hearers. But, "from whatever occa- 
iion the ,/4r^/f/m may take it^ rife, in general ^ i)^ 
ibouldbe&6rt,Laiidtiiodeft.' Sw^uig intrvldiMftiOns, . 

to 
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to plain rubje£i;s, are ridiculous ; and, to great ac- 
tions, unneceffary, becaufe they fufEciently fhcw 
and magnify themfelves; — not, but, on fome oc- 
cafions, it may be proper to begin with fpirit and 
fire. Examples of this kind, are found in Cicero. 

The language, *" too, muft be plain, fimple and 
concife, in the narration: which is the part for 
ftating the fubjeA ; and fetting forth its confidera* 
tion, under one or more propofitions ^^the fewer, 
and clearer, the better. 

Neither muft the fpeaker rife much in the coU" 
firmation : where he is to prove the point under con- 
fideration, by proper illuftrations; apt, (hort, and 
plain examples; by exprefEve fimtlitudes; cogent 
arguments; and juft obfervations; backed and fup- 
ported, by authorities, divine and human. Jiere 
the fpeaker xiiuft make hi^rway, to the judgment ani 
conviiStion of. his audience, by words and matter, 
weighty and^ figniiicant; in fentences, grave, and 
un^e<^ed :— in ihort; rather by ftrong good fejufe, 
in familiar language ; than by trifling obfervations^ 
ii) hard words, and ftudied ornaments. 

Thp fubjedl being opened, explained^ an<) con- 
firmed in the three firft parts j that is to fayv the 
fpeaker having gained the attention and judgment or 
his audience,, nnuft proceed, in the perfiraih»^ to 
complete his conqueft over the paifions ; Cuch as, 
imagination, admiration, furprife, hope, joy^ love, 
fear, grief, anger. To thefe, forae application 
may be made in the exordium i but,; naw^ the, 
coiirt muft , be paid lyhoUyi to them ; in mapaging 
which, is required .no.fmajl (kill and addrefs. .Now, 
therefore, the fpeaker mMft i??gin to. exc^rt Jiimfelf: 
b^eitis, that {a £ne genii^s^ m^.^ii^hy itfelf, in > 

the 
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the ufe of amplification, enumeration, interrogattoit, 
metaphor^ and every ornament,, chat can render n 
difcourfe entertaining, winning, ftriking, and en- 
forcing. — Thus the orator may gain the afcendant 
over his audience; can turn the current of their 
minds his own way : either, like the rapid Severn, 
with uplifted head, rufliing on impetuous; or, like 
the faxx>th-gliding Thames, gently rifing, by al* 
mo& imperceptible advances. 



IL 
Caxus Marius to the Romans. 

IT IS but too common, my countr3rmen, to ob- 
ferve a material difierence, between the behaviour 
of thofe, who ftand candidates for places of power 
and truft, before, and after their obt^ning them. 
They -felicit them, in one manner; and execute 
them, in another. They fet out, widi a great ap« 
pearance of adivtty, humility, and modenition; and 
they, quickly, fall into floth, pride, and avarice. — It 
is, undoubtedly, Ao eafy matter, todifcharge, to the 
general fatisfa(^ion, the duty of a fupreme commander 
in troublefome times. I am, I hope, duly fenfible, 
of the importance of the office I propofe to take 
upon me, for the fervice of my country. To carry 
on, with effed, an expenfive war, and yet be fru- 
gal of the public money; to oblige thofe to ferve» 
whom it may be delicate to ofiend; to condud, at 
the fame time, a complicated variety of operations ; 
to concert meafures at home, anfwerable to the ftate 
of things abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, 
in fpite of oppofition from the envious, the fa<Stious, 

and 
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.and the dibff^Stad ; ^o do all this, my countrymen, 
js more difficult, than k generally thought. 

But, betides the difadvantagcs, which are com- 
tnoa to me, with all others in eminent (tations, my 
cafe is, in this refped, peculiarly hard ; that, whereas 
a coomiander of Patrician rank, if he is guilty of 
a negleA, or breach of duty, has his great connec* 
tions, the antiquity of his family, the importaat 
fervices of his anceftors, and the multitudes he has, 
by power, engaged in, his intereft, to fcreen him 
from condign punifhmeht; my whole fafety depends 
uponmyfelf: which renders it the more indifpenfa« 
biy neceiTary for me, to take care that my conduct 
be clear and unexceptionable. B<£ftdes, 1 am well 
aware, my countrymen, that the: eye of the public 
is upon me ; and that, though the impartial, who 
prefer the real advantage of the commonweal^ to atl 
other contiderations, favour my pretentions, the Pa- 
tricians want nothing fo much, as anoccafion againfi 
me* It iS) therefore, my tixed refolution, to ufe my 
bed: endeavours, that you be not difappointed in me, 
and that their indire& defigns againft me m2^ be de- 
feated. 

I have, from my youth, been familiar .with toils, 
and with dangers. I was faithful to your intereft, 
my countrymen, when I ferved you for no reward, 
but that of honour. It is not my defign to betray 
you, now that you have conferred upon me a place of 
profit. You nave committed to my cbnduA, the 
war againft Jugurtha. The Patricians are oflfend^'^ 
at this. But, where would be the wifdom ofg 
tng fuch a command to^one of their honourable 1 
dy ? a perfon of illuftrious birth, of ancient fam' 
or innumerable ftatues, but— of no experiei 
What fcrvice would^his long line of d^d ancefj 
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' or his multitude of motiotilers ftatues^ do his coun- 
try in the day of battle ? What could fuch a ge- 
neral do, but, in his trepidation and inexperience, 
have recourfeto fome inferior commander, for direc- 
tion in difficulties, to which he was not himfelf 
equal? Thus, your Patrician general , would, in 
fad,^have a general over him ; fo that, the ading 
commander would ftill be a Plebeian. So true is 
^is, my countrymen, that 1 have, myfelf, known 
thofe, who have been chofen confuls, begin, then, 
to read the hiftory of their own country, of which, 
till that time, they were totally ignorant : that is, 
they firft obtained the employment ; and, then, be- 
thought themfelves of the qualifications necef&ry 
•for the proper difcharge of it. 

I fubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which 
iide the advantage lies, when a comparison is made 
between Patrician haughdnefs, and Plebeian expe- 
rience. The very adions, which they have only 
read, I have partly (een, and partly myfelf atchieved. 
What they know by reading, I know by action. 
They are pleafed to flight my mean birth : I defpife 
their mean characters. Want of birth and fortune, 
is the objedion againft me : want of perfonal worth, 
againft them. But are not all men of the fame 
fpecies? What can make a difference between one 
man and another; but the endowments of the mind I 
For my part, I fliall always look upon the bravefl 
man as the noblefl man. Suppofe it were enquired 
of the fathers of fuch Patricians as Alblnus and 
•Beftia, whether, if they had their choice, they 
would defire fons of their character, or of mine:, 
what would they anfwer, but that they ihould wifh 
he worthieft to be their fons ? If the Patricians 

ave reafon to defpife me, let them, likewife, de- 
; their anceilors, whofe nobility was the fruit 

of 
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of their virtue. Da they envy the honours beftowed 
-upon me? Let them envy, likewife, oiy labours, 
my abilinence, and the dangers I have undergone for 
my country, by which I have acquired them. But 
thofe worthlefs men, lead fuch a life of inadivity, 
as if they defpifed any honours you can beftowj 
whilft they afpire to honours, as if they had deferved 
them by the mod induftrious virtue. They lay claim 
to the rewards of aSivity, for their having en- 
joyed the pleafures of luxury. Yet none can be more 
lavifh, than they are, in praife of their anceflors. 
And they imagine they honour themfelves, by cele- 
brating their forefathers. Whereas, they do the 
very contrary. For, as much as their anceftors were 
diftinguiflied for their virtues, fo much arc they dif- 
graced by their vices. 

Observe, now, my countrymen, the injufiiceof 
the Patricians. They arrogate to themfelves, honours, 
on account of the exploits done by their forefathers j 
whilft they will not allow me the due praife, for per- 
forming the very fame fort of adions, in my own per- 
fon. & has no fiatues, daey cry, of his family* He 
can trace no venerable line of anceftors..— What then! 
Is it matter of more praife to difgrace one's illuftrious 
anceftors than to become illuftrious by one's own 
good behaviour ? What if I can ftiew no ftatues of 
my family ? I can ftiew the ftandards, the armour,and 
the trappings, which I have myfelf taken from the 
vanquiftied : I can ftiew the fears of thofe wounds, 
which I have received "by facing the enemies of my 
country. Thefe are my ftatues. Thefe are /the ho- 
nours I boaft of. Not left me by inheritance, as theirs : 
but earned by toil, by abftinence, by valour^ amidft 
•clouds of duft, and feas of blood: foenes of -action, 
where thofe effeminate Patricians,' who endeavour 
by indire& means to depreciate me in your efteem, 
have never dared to ftiew their faces. 
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III. 

THE PULPIT ORATOIt. 

rx^HE Dean we heard the other dav, is an ora* 
j^ tor; He has fo much regard to his congrega- 
tion, that he commits to memory, what he has to 
fay to them. To a propriety of fpeech, which might 
pafs the criticifm of Longinus, he adds an adion^ 
which would have bech approved by Demofthenes. 

^This art he ufes with the moft cxa<a and honeft 

IkilL He never attempts your pafEons, till he has 
convinced your reafon; nor does be pretend to ibow 
the beauty o^ holinefs, till he has made you fenfible 
of its importance. All the objections he can form, 
are laid open, and difperfed, before he ufes the leaft 
vehemence in his adlion. But, when he thinks he 
has your hbad,, he very {bon wins your heart. 

IV. 

DUTIES OF THE YOUNG. — PART OF A SERMOlf. 
. ' TiTUS ii. 6. ' 

Toung rnen, Uhwifi^ exhort to be fober'tninded* 

SOBRIETY of mind, is one of thofe virtues, 
which the prefent condition of human life iirong- 
ly inculcates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments, 
checks prefumptioni the multiplicity of ix,^ (JanL i^s, 
' G demands 
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4lemands perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
and felf-government, are duties incumbent on all; 
but cfpecially on fuch as are beginning the journey of 
life. To theni3|. therefore, the admonition in the 
text, is, wfth great propriety, ' direfted ; though 
there is reafon to fear, that, hf fheni, it is in hazard 
.of being leatt regarded. Experience enforces the 
admonipon oi^ the mojl giddy, after they Have ad- 
vanced in years: but the whole ftate ofyouthfiil 
views and paffions, is adverfe to fobriety, of mind. 
The fcenes which prefent themfelves, at our enter- 
ing upon the world, ar.e commonJy 'flattering. What- 
ever they be in themfelves, the livety fpjrits o? tlje 
young:gild every 'opening profpeft. The field of 
hope appears lo fti-ptch Vi^de .before tliem. . Plea- 
fure feems to put forth its Hoffoms on every fide. 
Impelled by defire, forward they rujDh With incorifide- 
rate ardour : prompt to decide, and to phoofe j averfc 
to hefitate, or. to en^qjuirej credulous^ becaufe un- 
taught by experience j rafh, becaufcf unacquainted 
with danger*} headftrong, becaufe unfubdued by dif- 
appointment. Hence arife the perils, of which it is 
my defign at prefent to warn them. I {hall take fo-- 
briety ofmind^ in its moft comprehenfive fenfe, as in- 
cluding the whole of that difcipline, which religipn 
and virtue - prefcribe to youth. Though the words 
of the text are direftly addrefled to young men^ yet, 
as the fame admonition is given in a preceding verfc 
to the other fex, the iilftruSions which arife from the 
text, arejto be.confidered as common to both. I 
intend, firft, to fhow them the importance of begin- 
ning early to give ferious attention to their conduct; 
and, next, to point 6ut thofc virtues which they 
ought chiefly to cultivate. • 
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As foon as you are capable of rcfledk>n, you muft 
perceive, that there is a right and a wrong, m humah 
a£Hons. You fee, that thofe who are born with the 
fame advantages of fortune, are not all equally prof- 
perous in the courfe of life. While fomc of them, 
by wife and fteady condud, attain diftindion in the 
world, and pafs their days with comfort and honour; 
others, of the fame rank, by mean and vicious beha* 
viour, forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve 
themfelves in much mifery, and end in being a dif- 

Eace to their friends, and a burden on fociety, 
u-iy, then, you may learn, that it is not on the 
external condition in which you find yourfeJves 
placed, but on the part which you are to ad, thit 
your welfare or unhappinefs, your honour or infamy, 
depend. Now, when beginning to a<ft that part, 
what can be of greater moment, than to regulate 
your plan of conduft with the moft ferious attention, 
before you have yet committed any fatal or irre- 
trievable errors ? If, inftead of exerting refleftion for 
this valuable purpoje, you deliver yourfelves up, at 
fo critical a time, to floth and pleafure j if you re- 
fufe to liften to any counfellor but humour, or to at- 
tend to any purfuit except that of amufement; if you 
allow yourfelves to 'float loofe and carelefs on the tide 
of life, ready^to receive any direftion which the cur- 
rent of faflbion may chance to give you ; what can 
you expcfSt to follow from fuch beginnings ? While 
fo many around you are undergoing the fad confe- 
quences of a like indifcretion, for what reafon fhall 
not thofe confequences extend to you ? Shall you on- 
ly attain fuccefs without that preparation, .anW ef. 
cape dangers without that precaution, which is re- 
quired of others ? Shall iiappinefs grow up to yoii, 
of its own accord, and folicit yout" acceptance, 
ivhen,- to the reft of mankind, it is the .fruit of long 
' . Gz cultivation. 
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cultivation, and the acquifition of labour and carei 

—Deceive not yourfclves with fuch arrogant 

bopes. As in the fucceffion of the feafons, each, by 
the invariable laws of nature, ^ffcSts the produdions 
of what is next in courfe; fo, in human life, every 
.period of our age, according as it is well or ill fpent, 
influences the happinefs of that which is to follow. 
Virtuous youth, gradually brings forward accom- 
plifhed and flourifhing manhood ; and fuch manhood 
paflcs, of itfelf, without uneafinefs, into refpeflablc 
and tranquil old age. But, when nature is turned 
cut of its regular courfe, diforder takes place in the 
moral, juft as in the vegetable world. If the fpring 
put forth no bloflbms, in fummer there wilF be no 
beauty, and in^ autumn, no fruit. So, if youth be 
trifled awav without improvement, manhood will be 
contemptiole, and old age miferable. If the begin- 
nings of life have been vanity^ its latter end can be no 
other than vexation of fpiriu 

Having thus ihown the importance of beginning 
early to give ferious attention to conduft, I come, 
next, to point out the virtues which are moft necef- 
ceftry to be cultivated in youth. What I fliall, 

I. RECOMMEND, is piety to God-. With this I 
begin, both as the foundation of good morals, and 
as a difpofition particularly graceful and becoming in 
youtli. To be void of it, argues a cold heart, defti- 
tute of fome of the beft afie^ions which belong to 
that age. Youth is the feafon of warm and generous 
emotions. The heart fhould, then, fpontaneou/lv, 
rife into the admiration of what is great, glow w. i 
the love of what is fair and excellent, and melt at X e 
difcovery of tendernefs and goodnefs. Where c \ 
any objeft be found, fo proper to kindle thpfe affed - 
ons, as the Father of the univerfc, and the Author f 

1 
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all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you con* 
template that grandeur and majefty, which his works 
every where difplay? Untouched by gratitude, can 
you view that profufion of good, which, in this plea- 
flng leafon of life, his beneficent hand pours around 
you ? Happy iti the love and affefiion of thofe with 
whom you are connected, look up to the Supreme 
Being, as the infpirer of all the friendfhip which has 
ever been ihown you by others; himfelf, youF beft 
and your firft friend ; formerly, the fupporter of your 
infancy, and the guide of your childhood ; now, the 
guardian of your youth, and the hope of your coming 
years. View religious homage, as a natural expreffi- 
on of gratitude to him for all his goodnefs. Confidcr 
it as th€ fervice of the God of your father i ; of him, to 
whom your parents devoted you ; of him, whom, ia 
former ages, your anceftors honoured ; and by whom 
they are now rewarded, and bleiTed in heaven. Con- 
neAed with fo many tender fenfibilities of foul, let 
religion be, with you, not the cold and barren ofF- 
fpring of fpeculatioit, but the warm and vigoious 
dictate of the heart. 

II. To piety, join modefty and docility, reverence 
of your parents, and fubmiffion to thofe who are your 
fuperiors, in knowledge, in ftation, and in years. 
Dependence, and obedience, belong to youth. Mo* 
defty is one of its chief ornaments ; and has ever 
been efteemed a prefage of rifmg merit. When en- 
tering on the career of life, it is your part, not to 
aflume the reins as yet into your hands; but to com- 
mit yourfelves to the guidance of the more expe- 
rienced, and to become wife by the wifdom of thoie 
who have gone before you. 

Of adl the follies incident to youth, there are none 
which either deform its prefcnt appearance, or blaft 

G 3 the ^ 
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the profpeft.of its future profperityi more than felf- 
conceit^ prefumption, and obftinacy. By checking 
its natural progrefs in improvement, they fix it in 
long immaturity ; and, frequently, produce mifchiefs, 
which can never be repaired. Yet thefe are vices 
too commonly found among the young. Big with 
cnterprife, and elated by hope, they refolve to truft, 
for fuccefs, to none but themfelves. Full of their 
own abilities, they deride the admonitions which are 
given them by th^Jr friends, as the timorous fuggefti- 
ons of age. Too wife to learn, too impatient to de- 
liberate, too forward to be reftrained, they plunge^ 
with precipitant indifcretion, into the midft of all 
the dangers with which life abounds. *' Seeft thou 
'^ a young m3u:\ wife in his own conceit? There is 
*' more hopeof a fool, than of him." — Pofitive as you 
now are in your opinions, and confident in your af- 
f^tians, be alTured, that the time approaches, when 
both men and things will appear to you in a diflTerent 
Hgjjt* Many charailers, which you admire, will, 
by and by, fink in your efteem j and many opinions, 
of which you are at prefent moft tenacious, will alter 
as you advance in years. Diftruft, therefore, that 
glare of youthful prefumption, which dazzles your 
eyes. Abound not in your own fenfe. Put not 
,yourfelves forward with too much eagernefsj nor 
imagine, that by the impetuofitjr of juvenile ardour, 
you can overturn fyftems which have been long efta- 
pliflbed, and change the face of the world. " Learn 
'' not to think more highly of yourfelves, than you 
" ought to think; but to think foberly/^ By pa- 
tient and gradual progreffion in improvement, you 
may, in due time, command lading efteem. But, 
by affuming, at prefent, a tone of fuperioritjr,. to 
which you hfve no title, you will difguft thofe vvhofe 
Bp{:M|pbation it is moft important to gain. Forward 
; vivacity 
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vivacity may fit you to be the companions of an idle 
hour. More folid qualities muft recommend you to 
the wiTe, and mark you out for importance and con- 
iideration, in fubfequent life. 

III. It is necefiary to recommend to you, fince* 
rity and truth. Thefe are the bafis of cver'y virtue* 
That darknefs of character, where we can fee no 
heart; thofe foldings of art, through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate, prcfent an obje£t, 
unamiable in every feafon of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. If, at an age when the heart is 
warm, when the emotions are Itrong, and when na- 
ture IS expedeii to (hew itfelf free and open, you can 
already fmile and deceive, what are we to look for, 
when you (hall be longer hackneyed in the ways of 
men ; when intereft Ihall have compleated the obdu- 
ration of your heart, and experience (ball have im* 
proved you in all the arts of ^uile? Diifimulation in 
youth, is the fore-runner of pctfidy in old age. Its 
firft ^appearance, is the fatal omen of growing depra- 
vity, and future ihame« It degrades parts and learn« 
ing; obfcures the luftre of every accomplifhment; 
and ftnks you into contempt with God, and man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation of Hea* 
ven, or the efteem of the world, cultivate the love of 
truth. In all your proceedings, be dire£l and con- 
fident. Ingenuity and candour poffefs the moft pow- 
erful char^ ; they befpeak univerfal favour, and 
carry an apology for almoft every failing. ** The 
*« lip of truth, fhall be eftabliflied for ever; but a 
lying tongue, is but for a moment.'* The path of 
truth, is a plain and fa& path ; that of falfehood, is 
a perplexing maze. After the firft departure from 
fincerity, it is tjot in your power to ftop. One arti- 
G 4 fice 
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fice unavoidably leads on to another; till, as the in- 
tricacy of the labyrinth increafes, you are left en- 
tangled in your own fnare. Deceit difcovers a little 
mind, which ftops at temporary expedients, without 
fifing to compreh^enfive views of condudt. It be- 
trays, at the fame time, a daftardly fpirit. It is the 
refource of one, who wants courage, to avow his dc- 
defigns, or to reft upon himfelf. Whereas, open- 
xiefs of chara£ier, difplays that generous boldnefs^ 
which ought to diftinguiih youth. To fet out in the 
world with no other principle, than a crafty attention 
to intereft, betokens one who is deftined for creeping 
through the inferior walks of life. But to give aA 
early preference to honour above gain, when they 
ftand in competition ; to defpife every advantage, 
which cannot be attained without difhoned arts; to 
brook no meannefs ; and to ftoop to no diflimulatlon ; 
are the indications of a great mind, the prefages of 
future eminence and diftiniSlion in life. 

At the fame time, this virtuous fincerity is perfed- 
ly confident with the moft prudent vigilance and 
caution. It is oppofed to cunning, not to true wif- 
dom. It is not the fimplicity of a weak and impro- 
vident, but the candour of an enlarged and noble 
mind; of one, who fcorns deceit, becaufe he ac- 
counts it both bafe and unprofitable : and who feeks 
no difguife, becaufe he needs none to hide him. 
** Lord ! who fhall abide in thy tabernacle? Who 
•' fhall afcend into thy holy hill ? He that walketh 
** uprightly, and worketh righteoufnefs, and fpeaketh 
" the truth in his heart" 

IV. Youth is the proper feafon of cultivating i 
benevolent and humane a£Fe6lions. As a great j 
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of your happinefs is to depend on the connediont 
which you form with others^ it is of high importance 
that you acquire, betimes, the temper and die man«> 
ners which will render fuch connedlions comfortable* 
Let a ienfe of juftice be the foundation of all ^our 
focial qualities. In your moft early intercourfe with 
the world, and even in your youthful amuiements^ 
let no unfairnefs be found. Engrave on your mind* 
that facred rule, of <* doine; in all things to others^ 
^ according as you wiih that they ihould do \into 
" you.*'. For this end, imprcfs yourfelves with a 
deep fenfe of the original, and natural, equality of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or fortune you 
poflefs, never difplay them with an oftentatious fupe- 
riority. * Leave the fubordinations of rank, to regu- 
late the intercourfe of more advanced years. At pre- 
fent^ it becomes you, to z& among your compant- 
ons, as man with man; Remember, how unknown 
to you, are the viciffitudes of the world ; and how 
often they, on whom ignorant and contemptuous- 
young men once looked down with fcorn,. have rifen* 
to be their fuperiors in future years. [ 

Compassion is an emotion, of which you ougl^tr 
never to be alhamed. Graceful, in youth, is tl^e 
tear of fympathy, and the heart that melts at the tatc 
of woe. Let not eafe and indulgence contrail your - 
aJFeiSions,. and wrap you up in felfifh enjoyment. 
But, go fometimes to the hou/e of mourmngy as well 
as to 5ie houft of feajling. Accuftom yourfelves to 
think of the diArefies of human life; of th^ folitary > 
cottage, the dying, parent, and the weeping orphan. 
** Thou flialt not harden thy heart, nor fhut thy 
^ hand from thy poor brother ; but thou (halt furely 
<< give unto him in the day of his need : and thine 
"- heart ihall not be -grieved when thou giveft unto- 
G 5, «<^huDi 
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** him; becaufe that for this thing, the Lord thy 
** God fhall blefs thee in all thy works/* Never 
fport with pain and diftrefs, in any of your amufe-' 
ments j nor treat even the meaneft infeit^ with wan- 
ton cruelty. 

V. Let hie particularly exhort youth to tempe- 
rance in pieafure : let me admoniib them, to bev^rare 
of that rock, on which thoufands, from race to race,' 
continue to fplit. The love of pieafure, naturd to 
man in every period of his life, glows at this age 
with exceffive ardour. Novelty adds fre(h charms, 
as yet, to every gratification. The world appears to 
fpread a continual feaft; and health,^ vigour, and 
fa}^ fpirits, invite them to partake of it without re- 
firaint. In vain we warn them of latent dangers. 
Religion i^accufed of ihfufferable feverity, in prohi- 
biting enjoyment; and the old, when they offer their 
admonitions, are upbraided with having forgot that 

tbcy once were young. And yctj my friends^ 

to what do the reftraints of religion, and the couhfels 

of agej with refped to pieafure, amount? They may 

ajl be comprifed in two:words; not to hurt your- 

"ftHresJand-not to hurt others, by your purfuit of 

•'pfeafure. Within thcfe bounds, {Seafure is lawfid $ 

beydnd them, it becomes criminal, becauf^ it is rui- 

'nous.' Are thefe reftraints any other, than what a 

wife man would choofe to impofe on himi^f ? W* 

callyou, not to renounce pieafure, but toenjc^it 

in fa^ty* Inftead of abridging it, we exhort you to 

purfue it on an extenfive plan. We propofe meafuKS 

for fecurihg its poiTeffionj and for prolonging its '^"'- 

ration. 



Consult your whole nature. Confider yourfel , 
iiQt.oplyiis fenfitite, but as rational beings; not< 
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ly as rational, but focial; not only as focial, but 
iinmortal. Whatever violates your nature in any of 
tbcfe refpeds, cgnnot afford true pleafure ; any more 
than that wbich undermines an eflential part of the 
vital fyftem, can promote health. For the truth of 
this conclufion, we appeal, not merely to the autho- 
rity of religion, nor to the teftimony of the ^ed, but 
to yourfelves, and your own experience, we aflc. 
Whether you have not found, that, in a courfe of 
criminal excefs, your pleafure was more than com- 
penfated by fucceeding pain? Whether, if not from 
every, particular inftance, y'et from every habit at 
leaft of unlaw;ful gratification, there did not fprlng. 
ibme th^n to wound you, there did not arife fome 
confequence to malice you repent of it in the ilTue i 
,*^ How long then, ye fimple ones ! will ye love fim- 
plicity ?" How long repeat the fame round of perni- 
cious folly, and tamely expofe yoiirfelves to be caught 
in the fame fnare i If you have any conlideration, or 
any firmnefs left, avoid temptations, for which you. 
have found yourfelves unequal, with as much care, 
as you would fhun peftilential infection. Break off 
all connections with the loofe and profligate. '* When 
" finners .entice thee, confent thou not. Look not 
" on the wine when it is red, when it giveth its co- 
^' lour in the cup; for, at the laft, it biteth like a 
^ ferpqnt, and ftingeth like an adder. Remove thy 
" way frofp the ftrange woman, and come not nighr 
" the door of her houfe. Let not thine heart de- 
" cline to her ways; for her houfe is the way to 
" hell. Tbpu goeft after her as a bird hafteth to 
" the fnare, and knoweth not that it is for his 
*• life." 

How many amiable and promiiiog qualities in 
youth, are excinguilhed bythe unhappy exceffesof 

irregular 
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irregular pleafure ! How many flattering hopes of pa- 
rents, and friends, are cruelly deftroyed ! Who but 
muft drop a tear over the ruins of human nature, 
when he beholds that morning which arofe fo bright, 
. fetting in fuch untimely darknefs i that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which 
fparkled in every company, thofe abilities which were 
fitted for (hining in the higheft ftation, all facrificed 
at the fhrine of low fenfuality; and onie, who was 
formed for running the fair career of life in the midft 
of public efteem, cut oiF by his vices at the b^in- 
ning of his courfe, or funk, for the whole of it, in- 
to infignific^ncy and contempt ! -Thefe, O finful 

pleafure ! are thy trophies. It is thus, that, co-ope- 
rating with the foe of God and man, thou degradeft 
human honour, and blafteft the opening profpe&s of 
human felicity. 

'» 
VI. Diligence, induftrv, and proper improve- 
ment of time, are material duties of the voung. 
To no purpofe are^ they endowed with the hett abili- 
ties, if they want activity for exerting them. Un- 
availing, in this cafe, will be every diredion that can 
be given them, either for their temporal or fpiritual 
welfare. In youth, the habits of induftry are moft 
eafily acquired. In youth, the incentives to it are 
ftrongeft, from ambition and from duty, from emula- 
tion and hope, from all the profpe^ which the be- 
ginning of life affords. If, dead to thefe calls, you 
already languifh in flothful ina£lion^ what will be 
able to quicken the more fluggifh currpnt of advancing 
years? 

Industry is not only the inftrument of impro 
ment, but the foundation of pleafure.. Nothing 
fo oppoiite to the true enjoyment of life, as 

rci^ 
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relaxed and feeble ftate of an indolent mind. He 
who is a ftranger to induftiy, may pofiefs, but he 
cannot enjoy. For it is labour, only, which gives 
the relifh to pleafure. It is the appointed vehicle of 
every good to man. Tt is the indifpenflble condition 
of our pofleffing a found mind, in a found body. 
Sloth is fo inconfiftent with both, that it is hard to 
determine, whether it be a greater foe to irirtue, or 
to health and happinefs. Inactive as it is in itfelf, 
its effcfts are fatally powerful. Tho' it appear a 
flowly-flowing ftream, yet it undermines all that is 
ftable and flourilhing. It not only faps the founda- 
tion of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of 
crimes and evils. It is like water, which, firlt' pu- 
rifies by ftagnation; and, then, fends up. noxious 
vapours, and fills the atmofphere with death. 

Fly, therefore, from idlenefs, ^s the certain pa- 
rent, both of guilt and of ruin. And under idlenefs 
I include, not mere inaction only, but all that cir«o 
cle of trifling occupations, in which too many faun- 
ter away their youth ; perpetually engaged in frivo- 
lous fociety^ or public amufements, in the labouss 
of drefs, or the oftentation of their perfon. — Is this 
the foundation which you lay for future ufefulnefs 
and efteem? By fuch accomptifhments, do you 
hope to recommend yourfelves to the!* thinking part 
of the world, and to anfwer the expedations of your 
friends, and your country?— —Amufements, youth 
requires. It were vain, it were cruel, to prohibit 
them. But, though allowable as the relaxation, 
they are moft culpable as the bufin^s, of the young. 
For, they then become the gulf of time, and the 
loifon of the mind. They foment bad paffions* 
They weaken the manly powers. They fink the 
lative vigour of youth,* into contemptible effemi- 
acyi . : . ) \ 

Redeeming 
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Rbdebminc your time from fuch dangerous wafte, 
feekto fill it with employments which you may 
review with £atisfa<ftion. The acquifition of know- 
ledge, is one of the mod honourable occupations of 
youth. The defire of it difcovers a liberal mind, 
ftnd is connected with m^ny accompliihments, and 
many virtues* Whatever you purfue, be emulous 
Co excel. Generous ambition, and fenfibility to 
prirife, are, efpecially at your age, among the marks 
of virtue. Think not, ' that any affluence of for- 
tune, or any elevation of rank, exempts you from 
the duties of application and induftry. Induftry is 
the law of our being: it is the demand of natQre, 
ofYeafon, and of God. Remember, always, that 
the years which now pafs over your heads, leave per- 
manent memorials behind them. Froin your thougbt- 
lefs minds they may efcape ; but they remain in the 
remembrance of Qod. They form an important 
part of the regiftcr of your life. They will, here- 
after, bear teftimony, either for or againft you, at 
that day, when, for all your a6tions, b.ut, particu- 
larly, for the employments of youth, you muft give 
an account to Cod. 

Thus I have fet bcforje you, fome of th^ chjer 
qualifications which belong to that /ober mindj that 
virtuous and *teIigious charader, which the.apoftle 
in my text recommends to youth ; piety, modefty^ 
truth, benevolence, temperance, and induftry. Whe- 
ther your future courfe is deftined to be long or 
fliort) after this manner it. Should commence; and^ 
if it continue to be thus condudbd, its conclufipo,. 
at what time foeverit arrives^, will not be inglorious^, 
nor unjiappy. 

I conclude with, the (blemn words, in which a 
great prince delivered his dying' charge tojii^foii; 
*' ■ words^ 
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words, which every young perfon ought to conllder 
as addfefled to himfelf, and to engrave deeply on his 
heart. ^^ Thou Solomon, my Ton, know thou the 
*« God of thy fathers ; and fervc him with a pcr- 
^< kSt heart, and with a willing mind. For the 
*' Lor4 fearcheth all hearts, and underftandeth all 
<' the imaginations of the thoughts. If thou, feek 
*« him, he will be found of thee ; but, if thou for** 
•« fake him, he will caft thee off for 'ever,** 



V. 

Adam's prayer' after the interment op 
Abel. 

OTHOU, who dwelled in the higheft hea- 
ven ! God ! Creator ! Juftice Eternal ! Good- 
nefs Infinite ! behold us proftrate before the grave of 
our beloved fon. We finners, kneel before Thee in 
the dufL Oh ! may our prayers afcend to Thy Ce- 
leftial throne ! — Look with an eye of compaflion on 
us, p God ! in this valley of death, this abode of 
fin. Our iniquities are great ; but Thine infinite 
eoodnefs is ftill greater. We are polluted in thy 
light. Thou beholdeft our impurities, yet Thou 
haft not turned Thy face from us. Thou ftill vouch- 
fafeft to look on us, in our mifery, with a propi- 
tious eye. Thou permitteft us to implore Thee. 
Thou haft not abandoned the Sinner. — Eternal praif- 
es rife to Thee ! Thy works, O God !* render thee 
praife 1 The beauties of fpring, the ferenity of the 
heavens, (hew forth Thy beneficence: The loud 
voice of thy Thunders^ the rattling hail, the bowl- 

ihg 
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ing ftorm, proclaim Thy power. Smiling joy glo- 
rifies Thee r Thy Juftice is alfo glorified by the tca« 
of forrow.— We have beheld the fon of fin, fright- 
ful death* He is come to our dwelling, in a form 
i;aoft hideous. Guilt led him by the hand, the 
earth groaned, and black tempefts gathered round 
the direful pair. The firft fruit of my loins — my 
firft-born, has imbrued his hands in his brother's 
blood O God, merciful and gracious ! caft him 
not off for ever. When he mourns in the duft for 
his offences; when he trembles at his crime; when 
overwhelmed by torturing remorfe, he weeps, he 
groans, and proftrates himfelf with deep contrition 
before Thee j look with a pitying eye on his mifery : 
commiferate his defpatr ; and alTuage his anguim, 
by Thy divine confolations. RejeS not, O God ! 
reje£lnot the humble petition. Let him not periih in 
Thy wrath. For this grace, O God ! we will fup- 
plicate Thee at the rifing and fetting fun. In the 
filent hours of night, when all nature is hufhed to 
reft, we will implore Thee for him. O God of 
confolaticn I caft him not off for ever. 

Eternal praifcs be rendered to Thee, who haft 
received the foul of the happy deceafed into the re- 
gions of never-ending felicity. Death hath feized 
his firft vidtim. We ihall follow, one after another, 
to the dark and filent grave ;. but, adored be Thy 
loving kindnefs, adored be Thy tender mercies,, we 
fhall, likewife, follow him to tne realms of immorta- 
lity and blifs. We dwell in bodies of duft.^ This 
duft (hall be diffolved ; but Thou art unchangeab?'* 
and wHt raife to glory the finnci: who deplores 
crimes, and the righteous man, who mourns tl 
his virtues are mixed with imperfedions, and 
higheft attainments fullied by human frailty. . T* 
wilt gather theixv together out of the d\^&^ to bcfl 
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cm them eternal joys, angelic purity: for— O pro- 
mife ineflable ! ^^ the feed of the woman fhall bruife 
the ferpent*s head." Myftcry fublimc ! Myftcry pro- 
found ! wrapt in an holy obfcurity, whicn no finite 
being can penetrate ; but full of divine confolations. 
The finner is reconciled to God ; the oflFender is re- 
ftored to.peace and hope. — Shall man, then, lament; 
fliail he groan in defpair, if the dream of life is al- 
ternately filled with joy and forrow? Death ap- 
proaches ; it (hall break the (hackles of the foul, 
and free it from the confequences of a juft maledic-i 
tion. Then, thofe, who, while clothed in duft,' 
forgot not their original purity, who loved virtue, 
who loved Godj (hall be afTembled together in the 
manfions on high, to enjoy there inceUant, eternal^ 
felicity. 
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VI. 

AWKWARDNESS IN COMPANY, 

WHEN an awkward fellow firfl comes into 
a room, he attempts to bow; and his fwor^^ 
if he wears one, gets between his* legs, and nearly 
throws him down. Confufed and afhamed, he 
flumbles to the upper end of the room, and feats, 
himfelf in the very place where he (hould not. He 
there begins playmg with his hat, which he pre- 
fently drops ; and, recovering his hat, be lets fall his 
cane; and^ in picking up his cane, down goes hat 
again. Thus, 'tis a coniiderable time before he is 
adjufted. 

Whew 
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When his tea and coffee is handed to him, he- 
fpreads his handkerchief upon his knees, fcalds bis 
mouth, drops either the cup or the faucer, and fpills 
the tea or coiFee in his lap. — At dinner^ he feats 
himfelFupon the edge of the chair, at fo great a 
diftance from the table, that he frequently drops his 
Ita^t between his plate and his mdutb, he holds 
hisNkhwk^ork, and fpoon, diiFerently from other 
people J jea^ with his knive, to the manifeft danger 
of his mqHL^, and picks his teeth with his fork. 

J carve, he cannot hit the joint ; but, in 
-^^^.JTto cut through the bone, fplaihes the fauce 
o^Bjyry body's cloaths. He generally daubs him* 
felf alHover ; nis elbows arc in the next perfon's 
plate; and he is up to the knuckles in foup and' 
greafe. If he drinks, it is with his mouth full, in- 
terrupting the whole company with-^" To your 
food health, Sir," and ** my fervicc to ydu ;" per- 
aps, coughs in«his glaf^, and befprinkles the whole 
table. 

He addrefTes the company by improper titles, as, 
J!r, for my lord; miftakes one name for another ; and 
tells you of Mr. What d*ye-call-him, or You-know- 
who, Mrs. Thingum, WhatVher-name, or howi 
d^e-call-her. He begins a ftory; but, not being 
able to finifh it, breaks off in the middle, with — *^'ve 
forgot the reft." 

vir. 

• Scipio TO THE Roman army. 

WERE you, foldiers, the fatne army w. 
I had with me in Gaul, I might well 
bear faying any thing to you, at this time. 
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what occafion could there be, to ufe exhortation to a 
cavalry, that had fo fignally vanquiflied the fquadron^ 
of the enemy upon the Khone ; or to legions, by 
whom, that fame ei^emy, flying before them to avoid 
a battle, did, in eflFe£l, confefs themfelves conquered? 
But, as thefe tB»ops, having been inrolled for Spaii), 
are there with my brother Cnei us, making 
der my aufpices (as was the will of thej 
people of Rome), I, that you might haf 
for your Captain againft Hannibal and th^ 
nians, have freely offered myfelf for this ^ 
then, have a new general ; and I, a new 
this account, a few words from me to you,^ 
I neither improper, nor unfeafonable* 

I That you may not be unapprifed of what tort of 

enemies you are going to encounter, or of what is 

I to be feared from them, they are the very fame, 

I whom, in a former war* you vanquiibed both by 

I land and fea ; the fame, from whom you took Sicily 

I and Sardinia; and who have been, tbefe twenty 

years, your tribuuries. You will not, I prefume^ 

I march againft thefe men, with only that courage^ 

with which you are wont to face other enemies ; but 

with a certain anger and indignation, fuch as you 

would feel, if you faw your (laves, on a fudden, rife 

up in arms againft you. Conquered and enflavedf 

it is not boldnefs, but neceiSty, that urges them tot 

batcle : unlel> you can believe, that thoie, who 

avoided fighting, when their army was entire, have 

acquired better hope, by the lofs of two-thirds of 

1 their horfe and foot, in the pafla^e of the Alps. ^ 

BvT you have heard, perhaps, diat, though they 
are few in number, they are men of ftout hearts, and 
rabuft bodies ; heroes, of fuch flrength and vigour, 
W nothing is able- to rcfift.-— <^Mcrc eflSlgies ! nay, 

ihadows 
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ibadowsof men! wretches, emaciated with hunger* 
and benumbed with cold ! bruifed and battered to 
pieces among the rocks and craggy clifFs ! their 
weapons brol^n ! their horfes weak, and foundered ! 
Such are the cavalry, and fuch the infantry, with 
which you are going to contend :. n^t enemies, but 
the fragments of enemies. There is nothing which 
I more apprehend, thin that it will be thought Han- 
nibal was vanquifhed l^ the Alps, before we had 
any conflid with him. But, perhaps, it was fitting 
^ it mould be fo : and that, with a people and a leader 
who had violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themfelves, without inan's help, fliould begin the 
war, ^^d bring it to a near conclufion ; and that we, 
who, next to the gods, have been injured and ofr 
fended, ihould happily iinifli, what they have be- 
gun. 

I need not be in any fear, that you (hould fu(pe& 
me of faying thefe things merely to epcourage you, 
while inwardly, I have different fentiments. What 
hindered me from going into Spain ? that was my 
province; where I ihould have had the lefs dreaded 
Afdrubal, not Hannibal to deal with. But, hear- 
ing, as I pafled along the cpaft of Gaul, of this 
enemy's march, I landed my troops, fent the horfe 
forward, and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A 
part of my cavalry encountered, and defeated that 
of the enemy. My infantry not being able to over- 
take theirs, which fled before us, I returned to my 
fleet; and, with all the expedition I could ufe in fo 
long a voyage by fea an4 land, am come to meet 
them at the foot of the alps« Was it, then, my 
inclination, to avoid a conteft with this tremendous 
Hannibal ? and have I met with him only by acci- 
dent and unawares? or am I come on purpofe to 
challenge him to the combat I 1 would gladly try, 

whether 
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whether the earthy withm thefe twenty years, has 
brought forth a new kind of Carthaginians; or 
whether they be the fame fort of men, who foueht 
' at the iBgates j and whom, at £ryx, you fufieredto 
redeem themfelves at eighteen denarii per head : whe-> 
tfaer this Hannibal, for labours and journies, be, as 
he would be thought, the rival of Hercules; or 
whether he be, what his ^ther left him, a tributary, 
ii vafTal, a flave of the Roman people. Did not the 
confcioufnefs of his wicked deed at Sanguntum tor- 
ment him and make him defperate, he would have 
fome regard, if not to his conquered country, yet 
furely to his own family, to his father's memory, to 
the treaty written with Amilcar's own hand. We 
might have ftarved him in Eryx ; we might have 
pa&d into Africa with our vidorious fleet; and, in 
a few d^s, have, deftroyed Carthage. At their 
humble (uppltcation, we pardoned them; we re- 
leafed them, when they were clofely ihut up, with« 
<mt a poffibility of efeaping ; we made peace with 
them, when they were conquered. When they were 
•diftreiled by the African war, we confidered them, 
we treated them, as a people under our protection. 
And what is the return they make us for all thefe 
favours i Under the condu<^ of a hare-brained young 
man, they come hither to overturn our flate, and lay 
inSbt our country. — I could wiiQi, indeed, that it 
were not fo ; and that the war we are now engaged 
in, concerned only our own glory, and not our prip- 
fervation. But the conteft, at prefent, is, not foe 
the pofieffion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of Italy 
ixMU Nor is there, behind us, another army» 
which, if we (hould not prove the conquerors, may 
make head againft our vidorjous enemies. There 
are no more Alps for them to pafs^ which might 
^ive us leifuic to raife new forces. Nofoldiers; 

here 
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here you muft make your ftand, as if you were juil 
now before the walls of Rome. Let every one k- 
icStj that he is now to defend, not his own perfon 
only, but his wife', his children, his helplefs in- 
fants. Yet, let not private conftderacions, alone, 
polTefs our minds : let us remember, that the eyes of 
the ienate, and people of Rome, are upon us i and ^ 
that, as our force and courage ihall now prove, fuch 
will be the fortune of that city, and of the Roman 
empire* 
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VIII. 

HiVNNIBAL TO THE. CARTHAGINIAN ARMY. 

I Know not, foldicrs, whether you or your pri- i 
fbners, be encompafled bjjr fortune, with the 
'iftri£ter bonds and ileceiikieSr Two feas inclofe you 
* On the right and left : not a Ibip to fly to, for efcap- 
^ing. Before you is the Po, a river broader and more 
rapid than the Rhone : behind you, are the Alps ; 
over which, even when your numbers were undi- 
minifhed, you were 'hardly able to force a pall^ge. 
Here, then^ foldiers, you muft either conquer or 
die, the very firft hour you meet the enemy. 

But, the fame fortune, which has thus laid you 
iinder ^hencceffity -of fighting, has fet before your 
eyes thofe rewards of vidory, than which no u n 
are ever wont to wifli for greater than the iramo il 

fods. Should we, by our valour, recover c f 
idly and Sardinia, Which werd ravifljed from r 
fathers, thofe would be no inconfiderable pris !. 
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Ytt, what are thofe ? The wealth of Koine ; what- 
ever riches (he has heaped together in the fpoils of 
nations; all thefe, with the mafters of theoi, will 
be ypurs. You have been long enough employed, 
*fn driving the cattle upon the vafJ mountains of Lu- 
'litania and Celtiberiia; you have, hitherto, met with 
' no reward, worthy of the labours and dangers you"^ 
^have undergone. The time is now come, to reap 
' the full recoinpenfe of your toilfome marches, over 
fo many mountains and rivers, and through fo many 
"nations, all of them in arms. This is the place, 
which Fortune has appointed to be the limits of your 
labour ; it is here^ that you wiH finifh your glorious 
warfare, and ret^eive an ample recompence of your 
completed fcfvice. -For, I would not have*you ima- 
gine, that, vidory will be as difficult, as the name 
of a Roman war is grtat and founding. It has of- 
ten happened, th^t a defpifed enemy has given a 
bloody battle ; and the moft renowned kings and 
nations 'have,/by a 'fnrtall force, been overthrown. 
And, if you but tAc tiway the gl'rtter of the Roman 
n^tne, what is there' trherein they inky ftand in com- 
petition" with pu ? 'For (to fey nothing of your fer- 
tice' 1ft ^ar, fbt/ twenty years idgether, with fo 
much valour and fuccefs) from the very pillars of 
Herdules, froni the ocekh,' fr6m the utmoft bounds 
'of- the earth, through, fo many warlike nations of 
^^paih' ahd Gaul', arc you not come hither Viftorious ? 
'Arid with whom aire you* now to fight? With'raur 
fdldifers, an tindtfciplined, army, beaten, vanquiihtd^ 
•1ifefieged% tW^ Gauls the. very 'laft funlmer; an 
arrty,\fitlktf6wri' tor Adir' leader, and tinicquainted 
with him.. * ' . . 

GRj'fhalfT,' who yrzfhotn^ I might almdft 'fay, 
hutc^t^inif^t^iig]iirxij>\' in thfe^nt t)f my -father, 
thk moft excellent general J (hall J, the conqueror 

of 
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of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine na- 
tions, but, which is greater ftill, of the Alps them* 
ietves ; ihall I compare myfelf with this half-year 
captain ? a captain, before whom fbould one place 
the two armies, without their enfigns, I, am pex- 
fuaded he would not . know to which of them ne is 
€oh|uI?* I efteem it no fmall advantage, foldier^, 
that there is not one an^n^ you, who has not often 
been an eye-witne(s of ray exploits in war ; not one, 
of whofe valour I myfelf have not been a fpe<5lator, fo 
as to be able to name the times and places of his no- 
ble atchievements ; that with foldiers, whom I have 
a thoufand times praifed and rewarded, and whofe 
pupil I was before 1 became their general, I fhall march 
ag^nA an army of men, ftrangers to o^e another. 

On what fide foever I turn my eyes, I behold all 
full of courage and ftrength, A veteran infantry; a 
moft gallant cavalry: you,my allies, moft faithful and 
. valliant : you, Carthaginians, whom, not only ypur 
country's caufe, l?ut the jufteft anger, impels to battle. 
The hope, the courage of ailai|ants, is always greater, 
than of thofe, vHbo d& upqn the defeijfiye. With hpftile 
banners difplayed, you are come xlown upon Italy : 
you bring the war. Grief, injuries, indignities, nre 
your minds, and fpur, you forward to revenge.— 
Firft, they demanded me| ihat I, your general, 
ibould b^ delivered up to them $ next, all, of you, 
who had fought at the^ii^jge of, Saguntuni: and we 
lyereto be put to death, by the ex treipeft tortures. 
Proud and cruel nation ! Every • tjiing^muft he yours, 
jand at ypur difpofal? you are to prefcribeto us, 
with whom we (hall make war; with whom e 
(hall make peace? You are to fet us Bounds; 3 
£butus up within hills and Ji vers; butyqu, ypu e 
not to obfervc the limits w%:h yourlclvps have.* fix ! 
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« Pafs not the Iberui." What next ? ^ Touch not 
^ the Saguntine8| Saguntum is upon the Iberus* 
^* move not a ftep towards that citv/' Is it a fmall 
matter, then, that you have deprived us of our an- 
cient pdflei&ons, Sicilv and Sardinia? vou would 
have Spmn too. Well, we (hall yield Spain; and 
then-- you will pafs into Africa. — Will pafs, did I 
fay f ^i^this very year, they ordered one of their con« 
ftiis into Africa, the other into Spain. No, foldiers, 
there is nothing left for us, but what we can vindi* 
cate-^ith our fwords. Come on then. Be men. 
The Romans may, with more fafety, be cowards : 
diey have their own country behind them; have 
places of refuge to fly to ; and are fecure from dan* 
gerin the roMis" thit?her; but, for you, thereis.no 
middle fortune, between death and vidory. Let 
this be but well fixed in your minds ; and, once 
again, I fay, you are conquerors. 
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IX. 

AloNZO IV. KING OF PoRTUOAt. 

THIS prince, at the beginning of his reign, . 
gave himfelf up, wholly, to the pleafures of 
the chafe ;* leaving the management of public affairs, 
entirely to his favourites. His prefence, however, 
being, at lail, neceilary at Lifbon, he entered the 
council', with all the vivacity of the fportfman; and 
Entertained his nobles, with the hiftory of a whole 
month, fpent in his favourite amufement. When 
he had done, ia nobleman of the firft diflindion rofe, 
and addreflfed him in the following manner. ** Courts 
" and camps," faid he, •* were allotted for kings, 
H "not 
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^< not woods and deferts. Evc(i the afiatrs of pri* 
^' vate men fufler, when recreation is prefecred to 
*' bufinefs: but, when the whims of pleasure engrofs 
*^ the thoughts of ^ I^ing, a whole nation is con- 
** figned to ruin. We came here, for other pur- 
^^ pofeS) than to hear the exploits of the chafe; ex* 
<< ploits, which are oniv intelligible to grooms and 
*' falconers. If your Majefty will attend to the 
<< wants, and remove the grievances, of your peo- 
^* pie, you will find them obedient fubjeds: if not," 
-^the king, ftarting with rage, interrupted him, 
" if not, what?"—" If not," replied the nobleman, 
in a firm tone, <^ they will look for another, and a 
^< better king." Alonzo, on thb, burft out of the 
room, in a violent paffion. But, in a little while, 
he returned quite calm, and fpoke thus to the noble* 
man. — " I perceive," faid be, ** the truth of what 
^< you fay. He who will not execute the duties of 
<< a king, cannot long have good fubjeds. Re* 
•* member, from this day, you have nothing more 
*• to do with Alon^o, the fportfman; but, with 
« Alonzo, the king." 

X. 

L I B E R T V AND Si A V E R Y. 

DISGUISE tbyfelf as thou wilt, ftill. Slavery! 
ftill thou art a bitter draught : and, though 
thoufands, in all ages, have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no lefs bitter, on that account. It is 
thou. Liberty J thrice fweet and gracious goddefs ! 
whQm all, in public, or in private, worftip; whofc 
taftc 13 grateful and, ever will be fo, till nature 

herfelf 
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herfelf fhall change. No tint of words, can fpot 
thy fnowy mantle; or chymic power, turn thy 
fceptre into iron. With thee to fmile upon him, 
as he eats his cruft, the Twain is happier than his mo- 
narch, from whofe court thou art exiled. — Gracious 
Heaven \, grant me but health, thou great beAower 
of it ! and give me but this fair goddels ; as mv com- 
panion; and (bower down thy mitres, if U feem 
good unto thy divine providence, upon chofe heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing theCb ideas, I fat down clofe by my ta- 
ble; and, leaning my head upon my hand, I began 
to figure to myfelf, the miferies of confinement. I 
was in a right frame for it, and fo I gave full fcope 
to my imagination. 

I was goiag to begin with the millions of my 
fellow-creatures, born to no inheritance but flavery : 
but, finding, however zffeSting the piflure was, that 
I could not bring it near Ine, and that the multitude 
of fad groups in it did but diftrad me«— 

I took a fingle captive ^ and, having firfl (hut him 
up in his dungeon, I,, then, looked through the 
twilight of his grated door, to take his piAure. 

I beheld his body half wafled away with long ex- 
pedation and confincttient ; and felt what kind cf 
ficknefs of the heart it is, which arifes from hope de- 
ferred. Upon looking nearer, I faw him pale and 
feverifli. In thirty years, the weftern breeze had 

1 not once fanned his blood — he had feen no fun, no 
moon, in aU that time— nor had the vi>ice of friend 

jorkinfman breathed through his lattice. His chil- 

i drcn— 
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But here nay heart began to bleed — and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was fitting upon the ground, upon a little 
ftcaw, in the furtheft corner of his dungeon, which 
was, alternately, his chair and bed. A litde calen- 
dar of fmall fticks was laid at the head, notcfhed all 
over with the difmal days and nights he had pafTed 
there. He had one of thefe little fticks in his hand ; 
and, with a rufty nail, he was etching another day 
of mifery, to add to the heap. As I darkened the 
little -light he had, he lifted up a hopelefs eye to- 
wards the door — then caft it down — fhook his head 
— and went on with his work of affli£Hon. I heard 
his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to 
lay his little ftick upon the bundle. He gave a d^ep 
figh. — I faw the iron enter into his foul. — I burft 
into tears. - I could not fuftain the pifture of con- 
finement, which my fancy had drawn. 
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XL 



Speech of Brutus on the death 
or Cjesar. 

ROMANS, countrymen, and lovers!— Hear 
me, for my caufe; and be filent, that you 
may hear. Believe me, for mine honour ; and '^ve 
refped to mine honour, that you may belieye. ' n- 
fure me, in your wifdom ; and awake your ^' 5S> 
that you may the better judge. 

If 
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If there be any in this aflcmbly, any dear friend 
of Caefar's ; to him I fay, that Brutus's love to Cae- 
fiir^ was no lefs than his. If, then, that friend 
demand, why Brutus rofe againft Casfar, this is my 
anfwer : not that I loved Caefar lefs ; but, that I 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Caefar were 
living, and die all flaves^ than that Caefar were 
dead, to live all freemen ? — As Caefar loved me, I 
weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; 
as he was valiant, I honour him ; but, as he was 
ambitious, I flew him. There are tears, for his 
love; joy, for his fortune ; honour, for his valour; 
and death for his ambition. Who's here fo bafe, 
that would be si bond-man i If any, fpeak ; for hint 
have I offend^. Who's here fo rude, that would 
Bot be a Roman ? If any, fpeak ; for him have 1 
» offisnded. Who's here fo vile, that will not love 
his country ? If any, fpeak; for him have 1 offended. 
*-I paufe for a reply. 

None ?— Then none have I offended. I have 
done no more to Casfar, than you fhould do to 
Bfutvs. The queftion of his death is inrolled in 
the Capitol: his glory not extenuated^ wherein he 
was worthy ; nor his offences, inforced, for which 
. he fuffercd death. 

Hbre comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, fhall re- 
vive the benefit of his dying, a place in the com* 
monwealth : as, which of you flialJ not ?. With 
this I dcparii— That, as I flew my beft lover for the 
good of Rome ; I have the fame dagger for myfelf, 
when it fhall pleafe my country to need my death. 



H 3 XIU 
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XII. 
Charles V.'s resignation of ma 

DOMINIONS. 

CHARLES refolved ta reiign his kingdoms to 
his Ton, with a folemnity fuitable to the im- 
portance of the tranfadion ; and to perform this laft 
ad of fovereignty with fuch formal pomp, as mighc 
leave an indehble impreffion on the minds, not only 
of his fubje6is*, but of his fuccefibr. With this view, / 
he called Philip out of England, whwe the peevifli 
temper of his queen, which increafed with her de- 
fpair of having ifiue, rendered him extremely un- i 
happy ; and the jealoufy of the £ngH(h, left himr no 
hopes of obtaining the direAion ^f their affairs. , 
Having aiTembled the ftates of the low Countries, at 
BruiTels, on the twenty-fifth of O&ober, one thou- 
fand five hundred and nfty-five, Charles feated bim- 
felf, for the laft time, in the chair of ftate ; on one 
fide of which was placed his fon, and, on the other, 
his fitter the queen oPHungary, regent of the Nether- 
lands ; witb a fplendid -retinue of the grandees of 
Spain, and princes of the empire, ftanding behind 
him. The pnefident of the council of Flanders, by 
bis command, explained, in a few words, his inten- 
tion in calling this extraordinary meeting of the 
ftates. He, then, read the inftrumentof cefignation, 
by which Charles furrendered to his fon Philip, all 
all his territories, jurifdifkion, and authority in the 
Low-Countries^ abfolving his fubjetSts there, from 
their oath of allegiance to him, which he required 
them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and to 
fervfr him with the (ame loyalty and zeal, which 

they 
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they had manifefted, during fo long a courle of years, 
in fupport of his government. 

Chari^s, then, rofefrom his feat; and, leaning 
on the (boulder of the prince of Orange, becaufe he 
was unable to ftand without fupport, he add relied 
himfelf to the audience; and, from a paper which 
he held in his hand in order to affift his memory, he 
recounted, with dignity, but without oftentation, all 
the great things which he had undertaken and per- 
formed, llnce the commencement of his adminiftra- 
tion. He obfcrved, that, from the feventeenth year 
of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and at- 
tention to public obje£ls ; referring ho portion of 
his time for the indulgence of his eafe, and very 
little for the enjoyment of private pleafure: that, 
either in a pacific or hoftile manner, he had vifited 
Germany nine times, Spain fix times, France four 
times, Italy feven times, the Low-Countries tea 
times, England tvtrice, Africa as often, and had 
made eleven voyages by fea : that, while /his health 
permitted him to difcbarge his duty, and the vigour 
of his conftitution waa equal in any degree, to the 
arduous office of governing fuch extenfive dominions, 
he bad never ibunned labour, nor repined under 
fatigue: that, now, when his health was broken, 
and his vigour exhaufled by the rage of an incurable 
diftemper, his growing infirmities admoniflied him 
to retire ; nor was he fo fond of reignirig, as to retain 
the fceptre in an impotent hand, which was no long- 
er able tQ prote£k his fubjeds, or to render them 
happy : that inftf ad of a fovereign worn out with 
djieafes, and fcarcely half alive, he gave them one 
in the prime of life, accilftomed already to govern, 
and who added to the vigour of youth, all the at- 
tention and fagacity of maturer years : that, if, du- 
ring the courfe of a long adminiilration, he had 

committed 
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committed any material error in government ; or if 
under the preflure of fo many and great afiairs, and 
amidft the attention which he had been obliged to 
give to them, he had either negkdted, or injured any 
of his fubjeds, he now implored their forgivenefs : 
that^ for his part, he fhould ever retain a grateful 
ienfe of their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remem1>rance of it along with him to the 
place of his retreat, as-his fweeteft confolation, as 
well as the beft reward for all his fervices; and, in 
his laft prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth 
his ardent wiihes for their welfare. 

Then, turning towards Philip, who fell on his 
knees, and kifTed hi« father's hand, ^^ If," fays he, 
'^ I had left you, by my death, this rich inheritance 
'^ to which I have made fuch large additions, fome 
** regard would have been juftly due to my memory 
^^ on that account: but, now, when I voluntarily 
^^ refign to you what I might have ftill retained, I 
** may well exped the warmeft expreffions of thanks 
** on your part. With thefe, however, I difpenfe ; 
*^ and ifaall confider your concern for the wel^re of 
^* your fubje6ls, and your love of them, as the beft 
^f and moft acceptable teftimony of your gratitude 
** to me. It is in your power, by a wife and vir- 
** tupus adminiftration, to juftify the extraordinary 
•* proof, which J, this day, give of my patern^ 
^^ afFedion ; and to demonftrate, that you are wor- 
^' thy of the confidence which I repofe in you. 
^ Preferve an inviolable regard for religion j main- 
^* tain the Catholic faith in its purity; let the h ; 
«« of your country be facred in your eyes : encro; i 
^* not on the rights and' privileges of your peopj : 
•* and, if the time fhall ever come, when you ft [ 
•* wifh to enjoy the tranquillity of private li , 
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^ may you hare a fon, endowed with fuch qualities, 
^^ that you can refign your fceptre to him, with a$ 
^< muctf fatisfa£tion, as I give up mine to you/* 

As foon as Charles had finiQied this long addreft 
to his fubjedsy and to their new fovereign, he funk 
into the chair, exhaufte^t and ready to faint with 
the fatigue of fuch an extraordinary efibrt. During 
bis difcourfe^ the whole audience melted into tears % 
fone, from admiration of his magnanimity ; others, 
feftened by the expreffions of tendernefs towards 
his (on, and of love to his people : and all were af- 
fefled with the deepeft forrow, at lofinf a fovereign, 
who had diftinguifhed the Netherlands, bis native 
country, with'particular marks of his regard and at- 
tachment* 

A few weeks thereafter, Charles, in an aflembly 
no lefs fplendid, and with a ceremonial equally 
pompousy refigned to his fon the crowns of Spain, 
with all the territories depending on thQm> both ia 
the old and in the new world* Of all thefe vafl: 
pofleffions, he referved nothing for himfelf, but an 
annual penfion of an hundred thoufand crowns,! to 
defray the charges of his family, and to afford him 
a fmall fum, for 9&s of beneficence and charity. 

The place he had chofen for his retreat, was the 
monaftery of St. Juftus, in the province of Eftre- 
madura. It was feated in a. vale of no great extent, 
watered by a fmall brook, and furrounded by riiing 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. From the nature 
of the foil, as well as the temperature of the climate, 
it was efteemed the moft healthful and delicious fitu- 
ation in Spain. Some months before his refignation, 
he had. fent an architedl thither, to add a new apart- 
ment to the monkery, for his accommodation^ but 
Hs he 
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he gave ftrid orders, that the ftile of the building 
ihould be fuch as fuited his prefent fituation, rather 
than his former dignity. It confifted only of 
fix rooms : four of them in the form of Friars cells, 
with naked walls; the other two, each twenty feet 
fquare, were hun? with brown cloth, and furniihed 
in the moft fimple manner. They were all on a 
level with the ground ; with a door, on one fide, 
into a garden, of which Charles himfelf had given 
the plan, and which he had filUed with various 
plants, intending' to cultivate them with his own 
hands. On the other fide, they communicated with 
the chapel of the monaftery, in which he was to 
perform his devotions. Into this humble retreat, 
hardly fufficient for the comfortable accommodation 
of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domeftics only. He buried, there, in foli- 
tude and fitence, his grandeur, his ambition, . to- 
gether with all thofe vaft projecEls, which, during 
half a centurv, had alarmed and agitated Europe, 
filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of his arms, and the dread of being fubje£ted 
to his power. 



XUL 

THE ABSEKT MAN. 

^EN ALC AS comes down in the mornini 

opens his door to go out | but fliuts it agai. 

ecaufe he perceives he has his night-cap, on anc 
examining himfelf further, finds that he is but I 
Slaved 3 uiathe has ftuck his fword^ on his ri 

f 
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fide ; that his ftockings are about bi$ heds ; and 
that his (hirt is over his breeches. 

When he is dreft, he goes to court ; comet into 
the drawing? room; and, walking upright, under a 
branch of candlefticks, his wig is caught up by one 
of them, and hangs dangling in the air. All the 
courtiers fall a-laughing; but Menalcas laughs loud- 
er than any of them, and looks about for the perfon 
that is the jeft pf the company. Coming down to 
the court-gate, he finds a coach ; which, taking 
for his own,, he whips into it ; and the coachman 
drives ofF, not doubting but he carries his mafter. 
As foon sls he flops, Menalcas throws himfelf out of 
the coach) crofles the court, afcends the ftair-cafe, 
and runs through all the chambers with thegrcat* 
eft familiarity; repofes himfelf on a couch; and 
fancies himfelf at home. The mafter of the houfe at 
laft comes in, Menalcas rifes to receive him, and 
defires him to fit down. He talks, mufes, and then 
calks again. The gentleman of the houfe is tired 
and amazed. Menalcas is no lefs fo: but is every 
moment in hopes that his impertinent gueft will at 
laft end his tedious vifit. Night* comes on ^ when 
Menalcas is hardly convinced. 

When he is playing at backgammon, he calls 
for a full glafs of wine and water. 'Tis his turn to 
throw, fie has the box in one hand, and his glafs 
in the other ; and, being extremely dry, and unwil- 
ling to lofe time, he fwallows down both the dice^ 
and^ at the fame time, throws his wine into the 
tables. He writes a letter; and flings the fand into 
the ink-bottle. He write:» a fecond ; and miftakes 
the fuperfcription. A nobleman receives one of 
them; and, upon opening it, reads as follows: 
^* I would have you, honeft Jackj immsdiately upon 

«*thc 
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<' the receipt of this, take in bay enough to ferve 
•' the winter." His farmer receives the other, and 
18 amazed to fee in it, '' My Lord, 1 received your 
<* Grace's commands, with an entire fubmiffion 

Ci to " 

If he Is at an entertainment, you may fee the . 
pieces of bread continually multiplying round hia 
plate : /tis true, the company want it, as well a^ 
their knives and forks, which Menalcas does not let 
them keep long. Sometimes, in a morning, he puca 
his whole family in a hurry; and, at laft, goes out 
without being able to ftay for his coach or breakfaft ; 
and, for that day, you may fee him in every part of 
the town, except the very place where he had ap-t 
pointed to be upon bufiaefs of importance* 

You would often take him for every thing that 1^ 
is not — For a fellow quite flupid : for he hears no- 
thing : For a fool ; for he talks to himielf, and has 
a hundred grimaces and motions with his head, which 
are altogether involuntary : for a proud man ; for he 
looks full upon you, and takes no notice of your 
faluting him. The truth of it is, his eyes are open : 
but he makes no ufe of them; and neither fees you^ 
nor any man, nor any thing elfe. He came once 
from his country-houfe, and his own footmen under- 
took to rob him, and fucceeded. They held him a 
flambeau to his throat, and bid him deliver his 
purie. He did fo; and, coming home, told his 
iriends he had been robbed. . They deiire to know 
the particulars — " Afk my fervants," iaid Menalcas - 
** for they were with me," 
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XIV. 
aohbrbal to the roman s£nats, 

Fathers ! 

IT is known to you, that King Micipfa, my fa« 
tfaer, on his death- bead, left in charge, to Jugurtha, 
his adopted fon, conjun6iIy with my unfortunate 
brother Hiempfal, and myfelf, the children of his 
own body, the admin iftration of the kingdom of Nu- 
jBiidia ; dtre<^ng us, to coniider the fenate and people 
of Rome, as proprietors of it. He chargf d us, to ufe 
our beft endeavours, to be ferviceable to the Roman 
eommonweaitb, in peace and war : afTuring us, that 
your prote£Uon would prove to us a defence againft 
all enemies ; and would be inftead of armies, forti<* 
fications, and treafures. 

. Whiie my brother apd I were thinking of no- 
thing, but how we fbould regulate ourfelves accord- 
ing to the direction of our dcceafed father — Jugur* 
tha — the moft infamous of mankind I — breaking 
through all ties of gratitude and of common humani- 
ty, and trampling on the authority of the Roman 
commonwealth — procured the murder of my unfor- 
tunate brother — and has driven me from my throne, 
and native country ; tho' he knows I inherit, from 
my grandfather Maffinifla, and my father Micipfa, 
the friend£hip and alliance of the Roma;is. 

Fob. a prince to be reduced, bjr villany, to my di- 
Irefsful ciicumftances, is calamity enough ^ but my 
misfortunes are heightened, by the confideration, that 
find my&lf obliged to folicit your affiftance, Fa- 
lers, for the fervices done you bv my anceftors, not 
>r any I ha,ve been aWe to rerwer you in my owii 
erfon. Jugurtha has put it out of my power, to de< 

ferve 
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ferve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me 
to be burden fome, before I could be ufeful to you. 
And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeferved mifery 
— a once powerful prince, the defcendent of a race of 
illuftrious monarchs, now, without any faiilt of my 
own, deftitute of every fupport, and reduced to the 
neceifity of begging foreign affiftance^ againft an 
enemy, who has feized m . throne and my kingdom 
<— if my unequalled diftreiles were all I had to plead ; 
it would become the greatnefs of the Roman com- 
monwealth, the arbiter of the worlfd^ to protedi the 
injured, and to check the triumph of daring wicked- 
nefs over helplefs innocence. — But, to provoke your 
vengence to the ujtmoft, Jugurtha has driven me 
from the very dominions, which the fenate and peo- 
ple of Rome gave to my anceftors i and, from which, 
my grandfather, and my father, under your iimbrage, 
expelled Syphax^ and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fa* 
thers, your kindnefs to our family is defeated ; and 
Jugurtha, in injuring me^ throws coatempt on 
you. 

O wretched prince \ O cruel revcrfe of fortune I 
O father Micipfa ! is this the confequence of your 
generodty ; that he whom your goodnefs raiied to 
an equality with your own children, (hould be the 
murderer of your children ? Muit, then, the royal 
houfe of Numidia, always, be a fcene of havock. 
and blood ? While Carthage remained, we fufFered, 
as was to be exp^^^ed, all forts of hard(bips from 
their hoftile attacks : our enemy near ^ our only 
powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, atadi" 
tance. While we were fo circumftanced, we we 
always in arms, and in adion. When that fcouro 
of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourfeh 
on the profpe^t of eftablifhed peace. But, infte 
9i pQSLCCy behold the kingdo||i of Numidia drenc 
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ed with royal blood ! and the only furviving Ton of 
its kte king, flying from an adopted murderer, and 
feeking that fafety in foreign parts, which he caa- 
not command in his own kingdom ! 

Whither— O ! whither (hall I fly ? If I return 
to the royal palace of my anceftors, my father's 
throne is feized, by the murderer of my brother. 
What can I there expert, but that Jugurtha fhould 
haften to imbrue,, in my blood, thofe hands which 
are now reeking with my brother's ? if I were to 
fly for refuge, or for afliftance, to any other court ; 
from what prince can I hope for protection, if the 
Roman commonwealth give me up ? From my own 
family or friends, I have no expedations. My roy- 
al father is no more. He is beyond the reach of 
violence, and dut of hearing of the complaints of 
his unhappy fon. Were my brother alive, our mu- 
tual fympathy would be fome alleviation. ' But he^ 
is hurried out of life, in his early youth, by the 
very hand, which fhould have been the laft to in- 
jure any of the royal family of Numidia. , The 
bloody Jugurtha has butchered all, /whom he fuf- 
pe<fted to be in my intereft. Some have been de- 
ftroyed by the lingering torment of the crofs. Others 
have been given a prey to wild beads ; and their 
aneuifli made the fp^rt of men, more cruel than ' 
wild beafts» If there be any yet alive, they are 
Ihut up in dungeons ; there to drag out a life, more 
intolerable than death itfelf» ' 

Look down, illuftrious Senators of Rome f from 
that height of power, to which you are raifed, on 
the unexampled diftrefles of a prince^ who is, by 
the cruelty^of a wicked intruder, become an outcaft 
from all mankind. Let not the crafty infinuations 
of him^ who returns murder for adoption, prejudice 

your 
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your judgment. Do not liften to the wretch, who 
has butchered the fon and relations of a king, who 
gave him power to fit on the fame throne, with 
his own children,— I have been informed, that he 
labours, by his emiflaries, to prevent your deter- 
mining any thing againft him, in his abfence ; pre- 
tending, that 1 magnify my diftrefs ; and that I 
might, for him, have raid in peace in my own 
- kingdom. Put, if ever the time come, when the 
i due vengeance from above fhall overtake him, he 
-will then diffemble in the very fame manner as 
I do. Then he, who, now, hardened in wick- 
cdnefs, triumphs over thofe, whom his violence has 
laid low, will, in his turn, feel diftrefs ; and fufier, 
for his impious ingratitude to my father^ and his 
blood-thirfty cruelty to my brother. 

O murdered, butchered brother ! O deareft to my 
heart ! - now gone for ever from my fight !— But, 
why fliould I lament his death ? He is, indeed, de^ 
prived of the blefled light of heaven, of light and 
kingdom, at once, by the very perfon, who ought 
to have been the firfl, to hazard his own life, in 
defence of any one of Micipfa's family : but, as 
Aings now are, my brother is not fo much deprived 
of thefe comforts, as delivered from terror, from 
flight, from exile, and the endlefs train of miferies, 
which render life to me a burthen. He lies full 
low, gored with wounds, and fcftering in his own 
bloud. But he^ lies in peace. He ^els none of 
the miferies which rend my fopl with agony and 
diftradion ; whilft I am fet up a fpeftacle, to " 
mankind, of the uncertainty of human afiairs. 
far from having it in my power to revenge his deal 
I. am not matter of the means of fecuring my oi 
life. So far from being in a condition to defe 
my kingdom from the violence of the ufurper 
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am obliged to apply for foreign prote^'on, for 
my own perfon. 

Fathers, Senators of Rome, the arbiters of the 
world ! to you I fly, for refuge, from the murde- 
rous fury of Jugurtha. By your aiRrdtions for your 
children ; by your love for your country ; by your 
own virtues; by the roajefty ofthe Roman com- 
moawealth ; by all that is facred ; and all that is 
dear to you ! deliver a wretched prince, from unde- 
ferved, unprovoked injury : and fave the kingdom * 
of Numidia, which is your own property, from be* 
ing the prey of violen^Q, ufurpation, and cruelty. 

XV. 

man's interest tOCIAL. 

1FIND myfelf exifting upon a little fpct, fur- 
rounded every way by an immenfe unknown ex^ 
panfion. — Where am- 1 ? What fort of place do I 
inhabit ? Is it exadtly accommodated, in every in- 
ftance, to my convenience ? Is there no excefs of 
cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am I never an- 
noyed by animals, either of my own kind, or a dif- 
ferent ? Is every thing fubfervient to me, as though 
I had ordered all myfelf ?— No— nothing like it — • 
the fartheft from it poffible.— — The world appears 
not, then, originally made for the private conveni- 
ence of me alone ? — It does not. — But is it not pof- 
fible fo 10 accommodate it, by my own particular 
induftry ?— If to accommodate mari and beaft, hea- 
ven and earth ; if this be beyond me, *tis not poC- 
fible — What corifequence then follows ? Or can 
there be any other, than this— If I feek an intereft 

of 
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of my own, detached from that of others, I feek an 
intereft which is chimerical, and can never have 
exiftence ? 

How then muft I determine I Have I no intereft 
at all ? If I have not, I am a fool for {laying 
here. 'Tis a fmoky houfc ; and the fooner out of 
it, the better.y-But why no intereft ?— Can I be 
contented with none, but one feparate and detach- 
ed ? Is a focial intereft, joined with others, fuch an 
abfurdity, as not to be admitted ? The bee, the 
beaver, and the tribes of herding animals, are enow 
to convince me, that the thing is, fomewhere at 
leaft, poiEble. How, then, am I afTured, that 'tis 
not equally true of man ?■ Admit it ; and what 
follows ? if fo, then honour and juftice are my in- 
tereft ; then the whole train of moral virtues are my 
intereft ; without fome portion of which, not even 
thieves can maintain fociety. 

But, farther ftill— I ftop not here— I purfuc this 
focial intereft, as far as I caii trace my (everal rela- 
tions, I pafs from my own (lock, my own neigh- 
bourhood, my own nation, to the whole race of 
mankind, as difperfed throughout the earth. — Am I 
not related to them all, by the mutual aids of com- 
merce ; by the genera! intercourfe of arts and letters; 
by that common nature, of which we all partici- 
pate ? "Again — I liiuil have food and cfoathing. 
— Without a proper genial warmth, I inftantly pe- 
rifli-Am Inot related, in this view, to the very 
earth itfelf? to the diftant fun, from whofe beams 
I derive vigour ? to that ftupendous courfe and order 
of an infinite hoft of heaven, by which the times 
and fcafons ever uniformly pafs on? — Were this 
order once confounded, I could not properly fur- 

vive 
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vive a moment ; fo abfolutely do I depend on this 
common general welfare. 

What, then, have I to do, but to enlarge virtue in- 
to piety ? Not only honour andjuftice, and what I owe 
to man, is my intercft ^ but gratitude alfo, acquirf. 
cence, reflgnation, adoration, and all I owe to this 
great polity, and its greater governor, our common 
parent. 

But, if all thefe moral and divine habits be my 
intereft, I need not furely feek for a better. 1 have 
an intereft compatible with the fpot on which I live. 
I have an intereft which may exift, without altering 
the plan of providence ; without mending or marring 
the genera] order of events. I can bear whatever 
happens, with manlike magnanimity ; can be con- 
tented, and fullv happy, in the good, which I poflefs ; 
and can pafs tnro' this turbid, this fickle, fleeting 
period, without bewailings, or envyings, or murmur- 
ings^ or complaints. 

« 

XVI. 

CoRFORAt Trim's eloqjubnce. 

Y young mafter in London is dead, faid 
Obadiab.— — . 

Here is fad news. Trim, cried Sufannah, wip- 
ing her eyes as Trim fteppcd into the kitchen — 
Mafter Bobby is dead. 

I lament for him, from my heart and my foul, 

faid Trim, fetching a figh Poor creature ! — poor 

boy ! poor gentleman ! 

He 
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Hb was alive laft Whitfuntide, faid the coach- 
man. Whitfuntide ! — alas ! (cried Trim, extending 
his right arm, and falling inftantly into the fame 
attitude in which he read the fermon) what is Whit- 
funtide, Jonathan (for that was the coachman's name) 
or Shrovetide, or any tide or time paft, to this ? Are 
we not here now (continued the corporal, ftriking 
the end of his ftick perpendicularly upon the floor, 
fo as to give an idea of health and liability) and are 
we not (dropping his hat upon the ground) gone f 
in a moment ?~It was infinitely ftriking ! — Sufan- 
nah burft into a flood of tears.— We are not flocks 
and ftones. — Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all 
melted. — The fooiifh fat fcuUion hcrfclf, who was 
fcouring a fifli-kettle upon her knees, was roufecl 
with it. — The whole kitchen crowded dboixt the 
corporal. 

" Are we not here now — and eone. In a mo* 
ment ?" — There was nothing in me fentence-— Lt 
.was one of your felf-evident truths we have the ad- 
vantage of hearing every day ; and, if Trim had not 
trufted more to his hat than his head, he had made 
nothing at all of it. 

" Are we not here now j" continued the corpo- 
ral, *< and are we not" (dropping his hat plump 
upon the ground, and paufing, before he pronounced 
the word) « gone ! in a moment ?'*— The defcent 
of the hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had beea 
kneaded into the crown of it. Nothing could have 
expreiTed the fentiment of mortality, of which it was 
the type and fore-runner, like it. His hand feemed 
to vanifh from under it — it fell dead - the corpo- 
ral's eye fixed upon it, as upon a corpfe and 

Sufannah, burft into a flood of tears. 

XVIL 
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XVII. 

Speech of Canuleius against the 
Roman law which prohibited 
the Patricians and Plebeians 

FROM intermarrying. 

WH A T an infult upon us is this ! If we 
are not fo rich as the Patricians, are we not 
citizens of Rome, as well as they ? inhabitants of 
the fame country ? members of the fame communi- 
ty ? The nations bordering upon Rome, and even 
ftrangers more remote, «re admitted, not only to 
marriages with us, but to, what is of much grea- 
ter importance, the freedom of the city. Are we, 
becaufe we are commoners, to be worfe treated than 
ftrangers ? — And, when we demand that the people 
may be free to beftow their offices and dignities on 
. whom they pleafe, do we afk any thing unreafonable 
or new i Do we claim more than their original 
inherit right i What occafion, then, for all this 
uproar, as if the univerfe were falling to ruin i 
They were juft going to lay violent hands upon me, 
in tbe fenate-houle. What ! muft this empire, then, 
be unavoidably .overturned? Muft Rome, of ne- 
ceffity, fink at once, if a Plebeian, worthy of the 
office, ihould be raifed to the confuUhip ? The Pa* 
tricians, I am perfuaded, if they could, would de- 
prive you of the common light. It certainly oflfends 
them, that you breathe, that you fpeak, that you 
have the fhapes of men. Nay, but to make a com- 
moner a cohful, would be, fay they, a moft enormous 
thing. Numa Pompilius, however, without being 
fo much as a Roman citizen, was made king of 
Rome. The elder X^^^^'^f ^Y ^^^^^ "^^ *vcn an 
Italian, was nevertheleis placea upon the throne. 

Servius 
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Servius TuIIius, the Ton of a captive woman (nobo- 
dy knows who his father was) obtained the kingdom9 
as the reward of his wifdom and virtue. In thofe 
days, np man, in whom virtue (hone confpicuous, , 
was reje£led or defpifed, on account of his race and 
defcent. And, did the ftate profper the lefs for that ? 
Were not thefe ftrangers, the very bcft of all our 
kings ? And, fuppoling now, that a Plebian (hould 
have their talents and merit, muft not he be fufFered 
to govern us ? But, ^^ we find, that, upon the aboli* 
** tion of the regal power, no common^ was chofen 
** to the confulate." And what of that ? Before 
Numa's time, there were no pontiffs in Rome, Be- 
fore Servius Tullius's days, there was no Cenfus, no 
divifion of the people into elafles and centuries. 
Who ever .heard of confuls, before the expulfion 
•f Tarquin the Proud ? Di6lators, we all know, 
are of modern invention j and fo are the offices of 
tribunes, xdiles, quseftors. Within thefe ten years, 
we have made decemvirs, and we have unmade them. 
is nothing to be done but what has been done be- 
fore ? That very law, forbidding marriages of Patri- 
cians with Plebeians ; is not that a new thing ? Was 
there any fuch law before the decemvirs enaded it? 
and a moft fhameful one it is in a free ftate. Such 
marriages, it feems, will taint the pure blopd 
of the nobility ! Why, if they think fo, let them 
take care to match their fifters and daughters with 
men of their own fort. No Plebeian will do violence 
to the daughter of a Patrician. Thofe are exploits 
for our prime nobles. There is no need to fear, 
that we jQiall force any body into a contrad: of mar- 
riage. But, to make an exprefs law, to prphibit 
marriages of Patricians with Plebeians, what is this, 
but to fhew the utmoft contempt of us, and t 
declare ^ne part of the community to be impure an 
unclean ? Why don't ^they lay their wife hea 

togethe 
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together, to hinder rich folks from matching with 
poor ? They talk to us, of the confufion there will be 
in families, if this llatute (hould be repealed. I won- 
der they don't make a law againft a commoner's liv- 
ing near a nobleman, or going the fame road that 
he is going, or being prefent at the fame feaft, or 
appearing in the fame market-place. They might 
as well pretend, that thefe things make confunon 
in families, as that intermarriages will do it. Does 
not every one know, that the children will be 
ranked acco/ding to the quality of his father, let 
him be a Patrician dt a rlebeian ? In (hort, it is 
manifeft enough, that we have nothing in view, 
but to be treated as men and citizens ; nor can 
they who oppofe our demand, have any motive to 
do it, but the love of domineering. I would fain 
know of you, Confuls and Patricians, is the fove- 
reign power in the people of Rome, or in you ? I 
hope you will allow, that the people can, at their 
pleafurdt either make a law, or repeal one. And will 
you, then, as foon as any law is propofed to them^ 
pretend to lift them immediately for the war, and 
hinder them from giving their fuffrages, by leading 
them into the field? — Here mc^[^onfuls*: whether 
the news of the war you talk ofTJe true, or whether 
it be only a falfe rumour, fpread abroad for nothing 
but a qolour to fend the people -out of the city, I 
declare, as tribune, that: this people, who have al- 
ready 'fo often fpilt their blood in our country's caufe, 
are again ready to arm for its defence and its gloiy, 
if they may be reftored to their natural ' rights, and 
you will iio longer treat us like ftrangers in our 
own country : but, if you account us unworthy 
of your alliance by intermarriages > if you will not 
:" Ter the entrance to the chief offices^ in the ftate, 
1 be open to all. perfons of tnerit, iiidtfF^rentJy ; 
' ", will confine your choice of magiftrates, to the 

fenate 
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feliate alone ; talk of wars as much as ever you 
pleafe ; paint, in your ordinary difcourfes, the 
league and power of our enemies, ten times more 
dreadful than you do now ; I declare^ that> this 
people, whom you fo much defpife, and to whom 
you are, nevcrthefefs, indebted for all your vidories, 
fhall never >more inlift themfelves ; not a n)an of 
them . iEall take arms i not a man of them fhall 
expofe his life for imperious lords, with whom he 
can neither ihare the dignities of the ftate, nor, in 
private life, have any alliance by marriage. 
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C0N5>EqUE NC ES OF SATIR.ICAL WIT. 

TR'US T me, this unwary pleafantry of thine, 
wiH, fooner or later, bring thee into fcrapes 
and difficulties, which no after-wit can extricate 
thee out of. In thefe fallies, too oft, 1 fee it hap- 
pens, that the perfori Jaughed atj confiders himfelf 
in' the light of a perfon injured,* iyith all the rights 
of fuch a fituation belonging to liiqi : and, when 
thou reckon'ft upon his friends, his family, his 
kindred and allies ; and muftereft up, with them, 
the many recruits, who will lift under him, from 
a fenfe of common danger ; 'tis no extravagant 
arithmetic to fay, that for every ten jokes, thou 
haft got an hundred enemies j but, till thou haft 
gone on, and raifcd a fwarm of wafps about tiune 

I ears, 
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ears, and art half ftung to death by them, thou wilt 
never be convinced it is /o. 

I cannot (iifpcA it, in the man whom I efleem^ 
that there is theleaft fpur, from fpleen, or malevo* 
lenceof intent, in thefe Tallies. I believe, and know 
them, to be truly hbneft and fportive. But, confi- 
der, that fools cannot diftinguiih this, aid that 
knaves will not : and thou knoweft not, what it is, 
either to provoke the one, or to make merry with 
the other. Whenever they aflbciate for mutMal de« 
fence, depend upon it, they will carry on the wat 
in fuch a manner a?aiiift thee, as to make thee 
heartily iick of it, and of thy life too. 

Revenge, from fome baneful corner, fliall level 
a tale of difiionour at thee, which no innocence of 
heart, or integrity of condud, (hall fet right. The 
fortunes of thy hou(e, (hall totter — thy character, 
which led the way to them, ihall bleed on every 
fide of it.— thy faith queftioncd— thy works belied— 
thy wit forgotten— thy learning trampled on. To 
wmd up the laft fcene of thy tragedy. Cruelty and 
Cowardice, twin rufEans, hired and fet on by Ma- 
lice in the dark, (hall flrike together at all thy in* 
firmities and miilakes. The beft of us, my friend, 
lie open there. And, truft me, when, to gratify a 
private appetite, it is once refolved upon, that an 
innocent and an helplefs creature (hall be facrificed, 
it is an eafy matter, to pick up fticks enough, from 
any thicket iivhere it has ftrayed, to make a fire to 
offer it up with. 
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XIX. 

ADVANTAGES OF COMMERCE. 

THERE is no place in the town, which I (o 
tiuch love to frequent, as the Royal Exchange. 
It gives me a fecret fatisfa&ion, and, in fome mea- 
fure, gratifies tny vanity, as I am an Englifhman, to 
fee fo rich an i^Iembly of countrymen and foreigners, 
confulting together upon the private bufinds of 
mankind, and making this metropolis, a kind of 
emporium for the whole earth* 1 muft confefs, I 
look upon high change to be a grand council, in 
which all conuderable nations have their reprefenta- 
tives. Fadors, in the trading world, are what am- 
bafladors are in the politic world* They n^gociate 
affairs. Conclude treaties, and maintain a^good cor* 
refpondenCe between thofe wealth v ibcieties ofmeb, 
that are divided from one another by Teas and oceans, 
or live oh the dHFerent extremities of a continent. 
I have often been pleafed, to hear difputes adjusted, 
between an inhabitant of Japan, and an Alderman 
of London ; or to fee a fubjed of the great Mo^l, 
entering into a teague>witb one of the Czar of Muf- 
coyy. i am infinitely delighted in mixing with 
thefe feveral minifters of commerce, as th^ are 
diftinguifhed by their different v^alks, .and different 
languages. S<xiietimes, I am joilled among^ « body 
of Armenians; fometimes I am toft in a crowd ef 
Tews; and, fometimes, make one in a group of 
Dutchmen. I am a Dane, a Swede, or Frenchman, 
at different times ; or, rather fancy myfelf like the 
old philofopher, who, upon being afked what cou*"- 
tryman he was, replied. That he was a citizen P 
she world* 

T 
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This grand fcene of bufinefs, gives me an infi<« 
njte variety of folid and fubftantial entercainmencs. 
As I am a great lover of mankind* my heart natu- 
rally overflows with pkafure, at the fight of a pro(pe- 
rous and happy multitude ; infomucb, that, at manf 
public folemnities, i cannot forbear expreffii^ my 
joy^ with tears. For this reafon, I am wonderfully 
delighted to fee fuch a bod v of men, thriving in their 
own private fortunes, and, at the fiime time, pro- 
Hioting the public ftocic; or, in other words, raiHng 
eftates for their own families, by bringing into their 
country whatever is wanting, and carrying out of it 
whatever is fuperfluous. 

Nature feems to have taken a particular care to 
difieminate her bleffings among the different regions 
of the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourfe 
and traffic among mankmd ; that the natives of the 
ieveral. parts- of the globe, might have a kind of de- 
f^endence upon one another, and be united together^ 
by their common interefts. Almoft every degree, 
produces fometfaing. peculiar to it. The food often 
grows in one country, and the fimce in another. 
The fruits of Portugal, aie corrected by the pro*, 
duds of Barbadoes ; the infufion of a china plant^ 
fweetened with the pith of an Indian cane, The 
PhilippiAe iilands, give a flav<»ur to our European 
bowls. Thefingledrefsof a woman of qualicv, is 
often the produS of an hundred climates. The 
muff and the fan, .come together, from the difierent 
ends of the earth. Tihe fcarf, is fent from the tor* 
rid .zone ; and the tippet, from beneath the pole. 
The brocade 4)etticoat, rife out of the mines of 
P u.; and tfaeidiamond riecklace, out of the bowels 
0] Tadoitan. 

I 2 If 
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j If we confider our own country in ^ts natural 

[ profped, without any of the benefits and advantages 
of commerce; what a barren uncomfortable fpot of 

! earth fails to -our ihare ! Natural Jiiftorians telj us, 
that no fruit grows originally among us, befides hips 

: . and haws, acorns arid pig-nuts, with other deli- 
cacies of the like nature : that our climate, of itfelf, 
and without the affiftance of art, can make no farther 
advances towards a plum, than a floe ; and carries 
an apple to no greater perfection, than a crab : that 
our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
our cherries, are flrangeni among us, imported in 
different ages, and naturalized in our . Englifh gar- 
dens ; and that they would all degenerate and fall 
away into the trafh of our own country, if they 
were wholly negledled by the planter, and left to the 
mercy of our fun and foil. * 

Nor ha& traffic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole face of nature among 
us. Our fhips are laden with the harvefl of every 
climate: our tables are ftored with/fpices, an4 oilf, 
and wines : our rooms are filled with pyramids of 
^ china, and adorned with the workmanfhip of Japan: 
our morning's draught comes to us from the re- 
moteft corners of the earth : we repair our bodies 
by the drugs of America ; and repofe ourfelves under 
Indian canopies. My friend. Sir Andrew^ calls the ' 
vineyards of France, our gardens ; the fpice iflands, 
our hot*beds ; the Perfians, our filk weavers i and 
theChinefe, our potters. Nature, indeed, furnifheSv 
us with the bare iiecefTaries of life ; but traffic gives 
us a great variety of what is ufeful ; and, at fame 
time, fupplies us with every thing, that is conve- 
. nient, and ornamental. Nor is it the leaft part of 
this our happinefs, that, while we enjoy the remoteft- 
ptodu&s of the north and fouth, we are free from 

- . thofc 
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thofe extremities of weather, which give them birth ; 
that o]ur eyes are rcfrcQicd with the green fields of 
Britain ; at the fame time, that our palates are feafted 
with fruits, that rife between the tropics. 

For thefe reafom, there are not more ufcful mem- 
bers in a commbriweafth ihan' merchants. ^ They 
knit mankind together, in a mutual intcrcourfc of 
good offices; diftribute the gifts of nature; find 
work for the poor; add wealth to the rich; and 
magnificence to the great. Our Engl i(h merchant 
converts the tin df his own country into gold, and 
exchanges his wool for rubies. The Mahometans 
are clothed in ouc Brittih manufadlurc ; and the in* 
habitants of the frozen zone, warmed with the fleeces 
of our flieep. 
m 

When I have been upon the change^ I have often- 
fancied one* of our old kings ftanding in perfon, 
wherehe isrepref/nted in effigy; and looking down 
upoti the wealthy concourfe of people, with which 
that place is every day filled, in this cafe, how 
would he be furpri/ed, to hear all the languages of 
Europe, fpoken in this little (pot of his former do« 
minions ; and to fee fo many private men, who, in 
his time, wouM have been the vafials of fome pow« 
orful baron, negociating, like princes, for greater 
fums of money, than were formerly to be met with, . 
in the royal treafury ! Trade, without enlarging the- 
Britiih territories, has given us a kind of additional, 
empire: it ha'? multiplied the number of the rich; 
made our landed eftates infinitely m^re valuable than 
they were formerly; and added t<^them, an acceffion 
of other eftates, a$ valuable as thcJands. themfelves. . 

I7 XX. 
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XX. 

A FRAQMBNT. 

THE town of Abdera (hotwithftandmg 
Democritii3 lived theie, trying all the 
powers of irony and laughter to reclaim it) was the 
vileft and moft profligate town in all Thrace. What 
for poirons, confpiracies, and alFaffinations ; libels^ 
pafquinades, and tumults ; there was do going their 
by day — 'twas worfe by nighti 

Now, when things were at worft, it cametc^pafs, 
that, the Andromeda of Euripides being teprefented 
at Abdera, the whole orcheftra was dcfighted with; 
it : but, of all the paiTages whtcK delighted them^ 
nothing operated more lipo'n their tmagina^ons, than 
the tender fookes of nature, which the paet had: 
wrought -up, in. that padletic fpeech of Perfeas, 
*^ O Cupid ! prince of gods and men, &c.'' Every 
man. fpoke almoft puce iambics the next day, and 
talked of nothing but Perfeos- pathetic addrefs. " O 
" Cupid, prince of god* and- men V was heard in 
every ftrect of AbdeJra, in every houfe; " O Cupid ! 
** Cupid !" warbled every mouth, like the natural 
notes of fome fweet ractedy, which drops from it 
whether it will or not*— — Nothing; but *^ Cupid ! 
** Cupid! prince of gods and men r'— The fire 
caught ; and the whole city, like the heart of one 
man, opened itfelf to love« 

. No pharmacopolift could fell one grain of helle- 
bore j — not a fingie armourer had a heart to forge 

one 
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one inftrument of- death.-— -*<frieA<iaiip. and Virtue 
met togetiier, and kifled each other in the ftreet. -^-*— 
The golden age returned and hung over the town of 
Abdera.— «*-^£very Abderite took his oaten pipe, and 
«very Abderitifli woman left her purple web, and- 
chaitely iat her down, and liftened to the fong. 

4 'TwAS only in the power (fays the Fragment) of 
the god, wboie emphre cxteodeth' from heaven to 
eardi, and even to the depths of the iea, to have 
done this^ 



XXI. 

GaLOACUS to THS CALfiDONIAN ARMY. 

WH E N I relteft on the eaufes of the war,- 
' and the ctrcumftances of otir Situation, I 
/eel a flrong perfuafion, that our united efibrts, on 
the prefent dayj will prove the beginning of unt* 
verfa) libcrty^to Britain. For hone of us are hitherto 
debaied by ftavcry ; and we have no profpe£l of a 
cure retreat behind us, either by land or fea, whilft 
the Roman fleet hovers aroundl Thus the ufe of 
arms which is at all times honourable to the brave, 
here offers the only fafcty even to cowards. In all 
the battles, which have yet been fought with various 
fuccefs'againft the Romans, the refources of hope 
and aid were in bur hands; for we, the noblcft in- 
hab tants of Britain, and ftationed in its deepeft re« 
cedes, far from the view of fervile fhores, have pre- 
fcrvcd, even our eyes, unpolluted by fubjedtion. 
We, at the farrheft limits both of land and 1 berty, 
have been defended, to this day, by the obfcurity of 

1 4 our 
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our iituatioo, and o/ our fame. Tbe. extremity of 
Britain is now difclofed.; and whatever is unknown, 
becomes an obje£k of importance. But there is no 
nation beyond us; nothing but waves and rocks; 
and the Romans are before us. 7'he arrogance of 
thefe invaders, it will be in vain,to, cncouocer, by 
obfequfoufnefs and fubmiifion. Thefe plunderers of 
the world, after exhaufting.the landrby their xievaib^ 
tions, are rifling the ocean^ Stimulated, by .avarice, 
if their enemy be rich ; by ambition^ if poor : un- 
fatiated by the £afl, and by the Weft : they are the 
only people, who behold wealth and indigence wich 
equal avidity. To ravage ; to daughter; to ufurp 
under falfe titles ; they call empire : and, when they 
make a defart, they call it peace. 

Our children and relations are, by the appoint- 
ment of nature, rendered the dearaft of aU things to 
us. Thefc are torn away, by levies, to foreign fcryi- 
tude. Our wives and iifters, though they (hquld efcape 
tb^ violation of hoflile force, are polluted, under me 
names of friendOiip and hofpitality. . Qur cftal^s and 
(x>ireffions are confumed, in tributest; .our jgrainj* 
in contributionsi^ Even the powers of our ' bodies 
are worn down, amidft ftripes and infuJts, in clear- 
ing woods, and draining marflies. Wretches born 
JQ flavery, are firft bought, and afterwards fed by 
their maftprs : Britons continually buy, continually 
feed their own Servitude, And as, among domeftic 
fl^ves, ' every new jcomer ferves for the fcorn and 
.derifto]) of kjs feUows .; fo, in this ancient houfehold 
o{. the world, we, as the 1 aft and vileft, are fought 
out to deftru(ftipn. For we have neither cultivated 
/ands, nor mines, nor harbours, which can induce 
them to preferve us for our labours : and our valour 
and unfubmitting fpirit, will only , render us more 
obnoxi9us to our imperious^mafters; while the very 

re- 
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remotenefs and fecrecy of our fituation, in prpporcion 
as it conduces to fecurity, will' tend to infpire fuf- 
picion. Since, then,. all hopes of forgivcnefs are 
vain ; let thofe, at length, aiiume courage, to whom 
glory, to whom fafety, is, dear. The Brigantines,. 
even under a female leader^ had force enough to 
burnthe^enemy's fettlements, to .ftofm their camps; 
'and, if fuccefs had not 4ntroduced negligence and 
inai^'vity, would, have been able entirely to throw 
off the yoke. And (hall not we, untouched, un- 
ftibdued, and ftruggling, not for the acquifition, but 
the continuance of liberty, declare, at the very firft 
oafet, what kind of men Caledonia has referved for 
lier defence ?. 

. Caw you imagine,, that the Romans are as brave, 
in war, as they are infolent in peace ? Acquiring re- 
nown from our difcords and dirfentions, they convert 
the errors of their enemies, to the g\oty of their own . 
army; an army compounded of the moft different 
nations ; which, as fuc(;efe. alone has kept together, , 
misfortune will certainly diflipate. Unlefs, indeed, , 
you can iuppofe, that Gauls, and Germans,, and (I 
blufh to fay it) even Britons, lavifliing their blood . 
for a foreign ftate, to which they have been . longer 
foes tban fubjedts, will be .retained by loyahy and. 
affctSlion ! Terror and drea^l alone, weak bonds of 
attachment, are the ties by ,which they a^reftrained ; , 
andv when thefe are once broken, thofe^' 'who ceafe • 
to feary will begin to hate. Every incitement to 
vilStory, is on our fide. The Romans have no i 
wives, to animate them ; no. parents to upbraid their 
flight. Moft of them havoj either no habitation, or . 
a diftant one. Few in number ; ignorant of the 
country ; looking around, in filent horror, at the 
woods, feas, and. a heaven itfelf unknowa to them^ , 
they are delivered by the god3, as it were imprifohed I 
I $ and. 
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and bound into our hands. Be not terrified with an 
]d)e fbovT) and the glitter of filver and gold, which 
can neither proteA nor wound. In the very ranks of 
the enemy, we (hall iind our irienda. The Britons 
will acknowledge their own caufe. The Gauls will 
recoiled their former liberty. The Germans wrll 
defert them, as the Uflpii have lately done<r ^ Nor is. 
there any thing formidable behind them. Ungar- 
riibned forts } colonies of invalids ; municipal towns, 
diftempered and diftraded between unjuft mafters, 
and iH-obeying fubje^. Here is your general ; here: 
your army. There, tributes, mines, and all the 
train of tennlt puntflimencs ; which, whether to 
bear eternally, or inftantly to revenge, this field> 
muft determine. March, then, to battle;-- and 
think of your anceftors^and think of your poflcrity« 

XXII. 

THE CANT OF C RIT I«C is M. 

N D how did Garrick fpeak the foliloquy 

laft night ?*--Oh, againft all rule, my 

lord; moft ungrammatically! Betwixt the fubftan- 
tive and the adjedive (whicn fliould agree together, 
1^ number, cafe and gender) he made a breach thus 
-^flopping as if the point wanted fettling. And be- 
twixt the nominative cafe (which your lordifaip 
knows (hould govern th^ verb) be fuf^ended his 
voice, in the epilogue, a dozen times, three feconds 
and three fifths, by a ftop-wateh, my lordV .each 
time. — Admirable grammarian !— But, m fufpending 
his voice, was the lenfe fufpended likewife ? Did no 
exprei&on of attitude or countenance fill upi. the 

chaiOn? 
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cbafm ? Was the eye fi]enC ? Did vou narrowly 
look ?--l looked only at th^ flop-watcn» my lord.— 
Excellent obferver ! 

And what of this new book the whole world 
makes fu€h a- roiit abo«t ?— Oh f 'tis out of all^ 
plumb, my lord, — quite an irregular thing ! not one* 
of the afigles at the four corners was a right angle.-— 
I had my rule and conpailes, my lord, in my pocket. 
— Excel tent criHc i 

Akd, for the epic poem your lordfliip, bid me 
look at — upon takkie; the length,, breadth^ hei^ht^ 
and' deplh of it, and trying them at home upon an 
•xad fcale of Boflu'^ — 'tis out, my lord, in eyery 
•oe <^ its dtmenfions. — Admirable connpH&ur ) 

ANl>d{d you flep in to take a look at the grand 
piSare^ in your way back ? — 'Tis a melancholy 
daub ! my lord : not one principle of the pyramid^ 
in any one group ! and what a price F->fbr there is 
nothing of the colouring of Titian— the expreffioa 
^of Rubens —the grace of Raphael— the purity of 
Dominichino— the corregiefcity of Corrcgip— the 
learning of Fouffin- the airs of Guido— the taftc of 
the Carrachi's— or the grand contour of Angclo I 

Grant' me patience >— -Of all the Cants, which 
are canted, in this canting world — though the cant 
of hypocrites, may be the worft — the cant of criti- 
^ifm, is the moft tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, to kifs the hand of 
^hat man, ^Vhole generous heart, will give up the 
reigns of his imagination into his aLt'ior*s hands, he 
pkafed, he knows not why, and c^Xw-s not where* 
fore. 

XXIII. 
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xxiri. 

VARlOU-8 CHAR AC T E R S. 

IT is a very common expreffion. That fuch a one 
is very paffionate, but very good.-natured. The 
expreffion> indeed, is very good-HMured : but, for 
my part, I think, a paffionate man does not deferve 
fo much indulgence. It is faid, 4t is foonover: that 
is, ail the mitebief he does,- is quickly difpatched; 
whicb^ I think is no great recommendation to fa- 
voun I have known pne of thofe good'-natured 
paffiqnate men, fay, in a mixed company, even to 
his own wife or child, fuch things, as the mod in- 
veterate enemy of his family,, would not have fpdken, 
even in imagination. It is certain, that qqick kn-* 
fibility is infeparable from a ready underftanding ; 
but, why fbould not that good underftanding call to 
itfolfall its force on fuch occaflons, to mafter that 
fudden inclination to anger? One of the greateft 
fouls, now in the world, is, by nature, the molt 
fubjetSt to anger \ and, yet, fo famous for a conqueft 
of himfelf this way, that he is the known example, 
when you talk of temper and command of a man's 
ielf/ To contain the fpirit of anger, is the worthieft 
difcipline we can put ourfelves to. When a man has 
made a progrefs this way, a frivolous fellow in a 
paflion, is to him as contemptible as a froward child. 
It ought to be the ftudy of every man, for his own 
qttiet and peace. When he ftands combuftible, 
ready to flame, upon every thing that touches h 
life IS as uneaiy to himfelf, as it is to all about h 
Syncropius leads, of all men living, the moft 
diculous life : he is ever offending, and begg 

pard 
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pardon. If bis man enters the room without what 

he fent for, ** That blockhead,'^ begins he 

** Gentlemen, I aflc your pardon ; but fervants, 
" now-a-days" — The wrong plates are laid— they 
are thrown into the middle of the room. His 
wife ftands by, in pain for him j which he fees in 
her face, and anfwers, as if he had heard all flie 
was thinking ; " Why, what the devil ! why don*t 
** you lake care to give orders about thefe things?'* 
His friends (it down to a tafielefs plenty of every 
thing,, every minute expefiing new infults from his 
impertinent paffion. In a word, to eat with, or 
vifit Syncropius, is no other than going to fee him 
exercife his family, exercife their patience, and his 
own anger. 

It is monftrous, that the (bame and confuflon, 
in which fuch good-natured angry men muft needs 
behold their friends, while they are thus laying 
about them, do i}ot give them (6 much refledtion, as 
to create an amendment. This is the mod fcandalous 
difufe of reafon imaginable. All the harmlefs part 
of them, is no better than that of a bull-dog : they 
are tame, no longer, than they are offended. One 
of thefe perfons (hall, in an inftarit, aflferable to- 
gether, fo many allujions ta 'fccret circumftances, 
as are enough to diiTolve the peace of all the fa- 
milies and friends he is acquainted with, in a 
quarter of an hour ; and, yet, the next moment, be 
die heft natured man in the whole world. — If you 
would fee paffion in its purity, without any mix- 
ture of reafon, behold it reprefented in a mad hero, 
drawn by a mad poet. Nat. Lee makes his Alex- 
ander fay thus : 

Away ! begone I and give a whirlwind room ; 
Or 1 will blow you up like duft f Avaunt ! 
Madnefi but meanly reprefents my toil. 

Eternal 
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Eternal difcord ! 

Fury i Revenge ! Difdain and iodignation !' 

Tear my fwoln breaft« Make way for fir& aad tem- 

peit! 
My brain is burft : debate and reafon quench'd* 
The ftorm is up -, and my hot bleeding hear^ 
Splits with the rack : while paffions, like the winds, 
Rife up to heav'n, ansl put out all the ft^rs. 

Every pafBonate fellow in town, talks half the day) 
with as little confiftency, and threatens things s^ 
much out of his power. 

The next difagreeable perfon to the outrageous 
gentleman, is one of a much lower order of anger ; 
and he is, what we comiponly call, a peevilh fellow. 
A peeviOi fellow, is one, who has fome reafon in 
himfelf for being; oqt of humour : or has a natural 
incapacity for delight ; and, therefore, difturbs all 
who are happier than himfelf, with tuibes and pfliaws, 
or other well-bred interjedions, at every thing that 
is faid or done in his prefence. This degree of an* 
ger, pafles," forfooth, for a delicacy of judgment^ that 
will not admit of being eafily pleated : but none 
above the charader of wearing a peevifli nian^ 
livery, ought to bear with his ill manners. AU 
things, amone men of fenfe and condition, (hpuld 
pafs the cenUire, and have the protection, of the 
tye of reafon. 

Next to the pecvi(h fellow, is the fnarler. Thi$ 
gentleman deals mightily in what we call the iro- 
ny; and, as people of this caft exert themielyes 
moft againft thofe below them, you fee their humour 
beft, in their talk to their fervants. '^ That ia fo 
like you ; you are a fine fellow ; thouart the. quick- 
eft tead piece -" and the like. 

One 
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One would think, tbe hedoring, the ftorming, 
die fiiUen, and all the difitrrcnt fpecies and fubor- 
dinations of tbe angry, ihould be cured by knowing 
they live only as pardoned men : and, how pitifiu 
is the condition of being only fuflFered ? — But I am 
inierrupted, by the pleafanteft fcene of anger, and 
die di(appointment of it, that I have ever known j 
which r overheard at a French bookfeljer's while I 
was writing. 

Thef e canoe into the ibop, a very learned man, 
wtdi an ereA folemn air ; and, tho* a perfon of great 
parts otherwife, flow in underftanding any thing 
which makes againft himfelf. The compofure of 
the faulty man, and the whtmfical perplexity of 
him that was juftjy ansry, is perfe&iy new. After 
turning over many volumes, faid the feller to the 
buyer — Sir, you know I have lone aflced you to 
iend me back the firft volume of French iermons 
I formerly lent you. Sir, faid the chapman, I have 
often looked for it, but cannot find it : it is ter* 
tainly loft ; and I know not to whom I lent it, it 
is fo many years ago. Then, Sir, here is the other 
volume ; I'll fend you home that, and pleafe to pay 
for both. My friend, replied he, can'ft thou be io 
ienfeleft, as not to know, that one volume is as im- 
perfed, in my libraTv,. as in your (hop ? Yes, Sir^ 
but it is you have loft the nrft volume ; and, to 
be (hort, 1 will be paid. $Ir, anfwered the chap* 
man, you are a young man ; your book is loft ^ 
and, learn, by this little lofs, tg hear much greater 
adverfities, which you muft txpcSt to meet with. 
Yes, Sir, I'll bear wheal muft; but. I have not 
loft now, for I fay you have it, and {tmihj^ me. 
Friend, you grow warm : I tell you the booK%^ft^ 
and, I rorefee, in the courfe, even of a profperous 
hfe, that you will meet affli£tiona to ouhe you mad« 

if 
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if you cannot bear this trifle. Sir, there is, in 
this cafe, no need of bearing ; for you have the 
book. I fay. Sir, I have net the book : but your 
paflion will not let you hear enough, to be in- 
formed that I have it not. Learn refignation, 
betimes, to the diftreffes of this life. Nay do not 
fret and fume: it is my ducy to tell you, that 
you arc of an impatient fpirit : and an impatient 
fpirit, is never without woe. Was ever any thing 
like this ?- Yes, Sir, there have been many things 
like this. The lofs is but a trifle ; but your tem- 
per is wanton, and incapable of the leaft pain: 
therefore, let me advife you, be patient , the book 
is loft ; but do not you, for that reafon, lofe yourfelL 



XXIV. 
Story of Le Feveh. 

WHILE my uncle Toby was one evening 
getting his fupper, with 1 rim fitting behind 
him at a fmall fide-board, the landlord of a little 
inn in the village came into the parlour, with an 
empty phial in his hand, to beg a glafs or two of 
fack:— *tis for a poor gentleman, I think, of the , 
army, faid the landlord, who has been taken ill at 1 
my houfe four days ago, and has never held up 
his head fince, nor -had a defire to tafte any thing,, 
till juft now, that he has a fancy for a glafs of fact 
and a thin toaft — '* I think," faya he, taking his 
hand from his forehead, ** it would comfort me.** ' 
-— — If I could neither beg, borrow, nor buy fuch j 
a thing, added the landlord, I would almoft fte^-- i 
k for the poor jgentlcman, he is fo ill. I hope \ 

he 
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• he will ftiti mend continued he : we are all of us 
concerned for him, ^ 

Thou art a good-natured foul, I will anfwer 
for thee, cried my uncle Toby ; and thou fhalt 
drink the poor gentleman's health in a gla(s of fack 
thyfdf : and take a couple of bottles, with my 
fervice ; and tell him, he is Heartily welcome to 
them, and to a dozen more, if they will do him 
good. 

Though I am perfuaJed, faid my uncle Toby, 
as the landlord (hut the Joor, that he is a very com- 
pailionate fellow. Trim ; yet I cannot help entertain- 
ing a high opinion of hia gueft too. Thujp muft 
I be 4>mething more than common in him, xnat, in 
I fo Qiort a time, ihpuld win fo much upon the af- 
fections of his hoft — and of his whole family, added 
the corporal, for they are all concerned for him. 
Step after him j faid my uncle Toby j do,. Trim, and 
afk if be knows his name. 

I I have quite forgot it, truly, faid the. landlord^ 
coming 'back into the parlour with the corporal;, 
but I can afk his fon again. Has he a fon with 

■ him, then ? faid my^ncle, Toby, A boy, replied 
the landlord, of about eleven or twelve years of age ;: 
but. the poor creature has tailed nlmojt as Uttle as^ 

I his father : he does nothjng but mourn and lament 

! for him night and day : he has not ftirred from 

' the bed-fide thefe.two days. 

My uncle Toby kid - down his knife and fork, 
; . and thruft his plate from before him, as the land- 
P;. lord gave him the account; and Trim, without 
L being ordered,. too|c them away, without faying one 
JujfQrd 5 and, in a few minutes after, brought hina^ 
Wms pipe and tobacco, .''•..... 

. ' • ^' "' ' ' ^ 'Stay 
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Stay in the room a little, faid my uncle Toby. 
Trim ! faid my uncle Toby, after he bad lighted- 
his pipe, and fmpaked about. a dozen of whifis. 
Trim came in front of his mafler and made a bov. 
My uncle Toby fmoaked on, and faid no more. 
Corporal ! faid. my uncle Toby. The corporal 
made his bo^v. My uncle Tob^ proceeded no farther, 
but finiflied his pipe. 

Trim ! faid my uncle Toby, I -have a projc£l 
in my head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping niyfelf 
up warm in my roquelaure, and paying a viftt to 
this poor gentleman. I am not at reft in my mind. 
Trim, fince the account the landlord has>iven me.. 
I Wiflifl had not known fo niucb of tm» affair,; 
added my uncle Toby, qr that I b^d known ifk>re 
of it : how ihall we manage it ? Leaw^ it, an-^t pieafe 
your honour, to me, quodithe corpora) : Vl\ take 
my hat and ftick, and go to the houfe, and. recon- 
noitre, and ^Gt accordingly ; and I will bring, your 
honour a full account in an hour. Thou fliak go. 
Trim, faid my uncle Toby ; and here's a ihilling 
fcr thee, to drink with his letvant. I fliall get it all 
out of him, faid the corporal, (butting the d6or.~ 

It was not till my^ uncle Toby had ^4atocked. 
thea(he8 out of his third pipe, that Trim returned: 
kom the inn, and gave him the following accottnt. 

I defpaired, at firft, &id the corporal, of being 
able to bring back your honour ahv kind of in- 
telligence concerning the poor fick lieutenant. — 
Is he in the army then ? feid my uncle Toby. 
He is ;. faid the corporal.— -* And in what 
reghncnt.^ faid my uncle Toby.— Pil tdl your 
honour,, replied the corporal, everjr tiling ftraight 
forward, as I learnt it. Then, Trim, Vl\ fill 
another pipe, faid my uncle Toby, and not . in- 
terrupt 
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terrupt tbee till thou haft done : fo fit down at 
thy eafe. Trim, in the window feat, and begin 
the ftory again* The corporal made his old bow, 
which generally fpoke, as plain as a bow could 
fpeak it, * Your honpur is good :' and, having done 
that, he fat down, as he was ordered, and began the 
ftory to my uncle Toby, over again, in pretty nearly 
the fame words. 

I defpaired, at firft, faid the corporal, of being 
able to J>rlng4>ack any intelligence to your honour, 
about the lieutenant and his fon : for, when I 
aflied where his fervant was, from whom I made 
myfdf fure of knowing every thing which was pro« 
per to be aft ed.— That's aright diAin&ion, Trim„ 
£iid my uncle. Toby-^I was anfwered^ anY pleafe 
your honour, thai he had no fervant with him^ 
that he had come to the inn with hired 'borib,,, 
which,, upon finding falmfelf unable to proceed 
(to join, I fuppofe, the regiment) he had difinified 
the morning after he came. — If I get better, my 
dfaur, faid he, as he gave his purfe to his fon to pay 
die man, we can hire horfes hom hence. But,; 
aias ! the poor gentleman will never get from hence^) 
faid the landlady to me, for I heard the deaths 
watch all night long : and, when he dies, the 
youth, his (on, will certainly die with him, iot<h9 
is broken :beact€d already. 

I was hearing the account, continued the cor- 
poral, when the youth came into the kitchen, to 
order the thin toaft the landlord fpoke of— but I 
will do it for my father myfelf, faid the youth. 
Pray Jet me fave you the trouble, young gentle- 
man, faid I, taking up a fork for the purpofe, and 
offering him my chair to. fit down upon by the 
fire, whilft I did it. I believe. Sir, faid he, ve- 
ry •modcftly, I can pleafe him bcft mj^fclf. I am 

fure. 
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am fure, faid I, his honour will not like the to^ft 
the worfe for being toafted by an old foldier. — 
The youth took hold of my hand, and inftantly 
burft into tears. Poor youth ! faid my .uncle Toby j 
he has been bred up, from an infant, in the arniy ; 
and the name of a foldier,. Trim, founded in his ears, 
like the name of a friend : I wiih I had him here. 

Whin I gave him the toaft, continued the cor- 
poral, I thought it was proper to tell him, I was 
Captain Shandy's fervant ; and that your Jiotiour 
(though a ftranger) was extremely concerned for his^ 
father; and that, if there Was anv thing in your 
houfe or cellar — (and thou mighteft have added my 
purfe ftK>, faid my uncle Toby)— he was heartily 
welcome to it.— He made a very low bow (which 
was meant to your honour) but no anfwer, /or his 
heart was full : fo he went up ilairs with the toaft. 
I warrant you, my dear, faid 1, as I opened the 
kitchen door, your father will be well again. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glafs of lack 
and toaft, he felt himfelf a little revived; and fent 
down into the kitchen, to let me know, that, in about 
ten minutes^ he (hould be glad if I would ftep up 
ftairs. I believe, faid the landlord, he is going to fay 
his prayers ; for there was a book laid upon the 
chair by his bed-fide, and, as I (hut the door, I 
faw his fon take up a cufhion. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into 
the lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the ex- 
piration of the ten minutes, he was lying in his 
bed, with his head raifed upon his hand, his elbow 
refting upon the pillow, and a clean white hander- 
chief befide it. The youth wasjuA ftooping down 
to take up the cufliion, upon which, 1 fuppoftti. 
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he -had been kneeling; the book was laid upon 
the bed ; and, as he rpfe, in taking up the cuibion 
with one hand, he reached out his other to take the 
book away at the fame time. — Let it remain there, 
my dear, iald the lieutenant. 

H£ did not offer to fpeak to m'e, till I had walked 
up clofe to his bed-fide. If you are Captain Shandy's 
fervant, faid he, you muft prefent my thanks to your 
matter, with my little boy's thanks aJong with them, 
for his courtefy to me. You wrll be fo good as tell 
him, that the perfon his good-itature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fever, a lieutenant in 

Angus's but he knows me not, faid he, mudng ; 

poflibly he may my ftory, added he—pray tell the 
captain, I was the enfign at Breda, whofe wife was 
moft unfortunately killed with a muflcet (hot, as fhe 
lay in my arms in my tent. I remember the ftory, 
an't pleafe your honour, faid I, very well. Do you 
fb ? faid he, wiping his eyes with his handkerchief; 
then, well may I f In faying this, he drew a little 
ring out of his bofom, which feemed tied with a 
black riband about his neck, and kiflfed it twice : 
here, Billy, faid he. The boy flew acrofs the room to 
the bed-fide ; and, falling down upon his knee, took 
the ring in his hand, and kifled it too ; then, killed 
his father ; and fat down upon the bed, and wept. 

I wifli faid my uncle Toby, with a deep figh, — 
I wifh. Trim, I was afleep. 

Your honour, replied the <5brporal, is too much 
concerned : ihall I pour your honour out a glafs 
of faick to your pipe.^ Do, Trim, £fiid my uncle 
't'oby. 

I remember, faid my uncle Toby, fighing again, 
f^ ftory of the enfign and his wife, with acircum- 

ftance 
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ftance his modeftv omitted ; and particubdy vtrelh 
that he, as well as (he, upon fome account or 
ether (I forget what) was univerfally pitied by the 
whole regiment : but finifh the ftory. — *Tis finiflied 
already, ^id the corporal, for \ could flay no longer; 
b wiined his'honour a good night. Young Le Fever 
rofe from off the bed, and faw me to the bottom of 
the ftairs-; and, as we went down together, told me, 
they had cOme from Ireland, and were on their route 
to join the regiment in Flanders : but, alas ! faid 
the corporal, the lieutenant's laft day's m^ch is over. 
Then, what is to become of his poor boy ? cried 
my uncle Toby, 

Thou haft left this matter fhort, faid my uncle 
Toby to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed ; 
and I will tell thee in what. Trim. In the firft 
place, when thou madeft an offer of my fervices to Le 
Fever, as ficknels and travelling are both expenfive, 
and thou kneweft he was but k poor lieutenant, with 
a fon to fubfift, as well as himfelf, out of his pay, 
that thou didft not make an oiier to him of my 
purfe ; becaufe, had he ftood in need, thou knoweft. 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it as my(elf. Your 
honour knows, faid the corporal, I had no orders. 
True, quoth my uncle Toby : thou didft very right, 
Trim, asafoldier; but, certainly, very wrong as a 
man. 

In the fecond place, for which indeed, thou haft 
the fame exeufe, continued my uncle Toby, when 
thou oSeredft^him whatever w^ in my houfe, thou 
(houldft have offered him my houfe {tee. tAf^^ 
brother officer ihould have the beft quarters, Tri 
and if we had him with us, we could tend and K 
to him. Thduart an excellent nurferthyfdf, Tri 
and, what witbthy carccof hbi, and the eid won 
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and his boy's, and aiine together, we might recruit 
him a^in at once, and fet him upon his legs. In a 
fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle Toby, 
fmiling, he might march. He will never march, an't 
pleafe your honour, in this world, faid the corporal. 
He will march, faid n^ uncle Toby i rifing up from 
the fide of the bed, with one ihoe off. An't pleaft 
vour honour, faid the corporal, he will never march, 
out to his grave* He (hall march, cried niv uncle 
Toby ; marching the foot which had a (hoe on, 
though without advancing an inch : he (hall march 
to his regiment. He cannot fland it, faid the cor- 

g>raL He fhall be fupported, faid my uncle Toby, 
e'll drop at laft, faid the corporal ; and what will 
become of his boy t He fliall not drop, faid my un- 
cle Toby, firmly. A-well-o'da^,Vio what we can for 
him, faia Trim, maintaining his point, the poor foul 

will die. He (hall not die, by *♦♦. The ac* 

cufing fpirit which flew up to heaven's chancery with 
the. oath, bluihed as he gave it in ; and the recording 
aoge^ as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon die 
word— :and blotted it out, for ever. 

Mr uncle Toby went to his bureau ; put hb 
purfe into his pocket ; and, bavins ordered die cor« 
poral to go early in the morning ror a phyfician, he 
went to Wd^and fell aifeqp. 

Th3s fun looked bright, the morning after, to every 
eye in the vtUage, but Le Fever's and his afflded 
fon's. The band of death preis'd heavy «pon his 
eye^lids, and hardly could the wheel at the ciftern 
turn .round its circle, when my uncle Toby, who 
had ^t up an hour before his wonted time, entered 
the lieutenant's room, and, without preface or apolo* 
gy, fat himfelf down upon the chair, by the bed-fide ; 
an^ independently of all modes aad cuftoms, opened 
. •^ the 
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the curtain, in the manner an old friend and brother 
officer would have done it, and aOcing him how he 
did ; how he had refted in the night ; what was his 
complaint ; where was his pain ; and what he could 
do to help him : and, without giving him time to 
anfwer any one of thefe inqu^ies, went on, and told 
him of the little plan, which hchad been concerting 
with the corporal, the night before, for him. — You 
Ihall go home direSly, Le Fever, faid my uncle 
Toby, to my houfe ; and we'll fend for a dodor to 
fee what's the matter ; and we'll have an Apothecary ; 
and the corporal ihall be your nurfe ; and I'll be your 
fervant, Le Fever. 

There was a frahknefs in my uncle Toby, not 
the efFe<9: of familiaritv, but the caufe of it, which let 
you at once into his ioul, and (hewed you the good- 
nefs of his nature : to thi«, there was /omething in 
his looks, and voice, and manner, fuperadded, which 
eternally beckoned to the unfortunate to come and 
take fhelter under him ^ fo chat, before my uncle 
Toby had half finiihed the kind o&fs he was making 
to the father, had the fon infenflbly preiled up dole 
to his knees, and had taken hold of the breaft of 
his coat, and was pulling it towards him. 

The blood and fpirits Qf Le Fever, which, were 
waxing cold and flow within him,<. and were re- 
treating to their laft citadel, the heart, rallied back : 
the film foifook his eyes for a moment : he looked 
up wifhfully in my uncle Toby's face : then caft a 
look Upon his boy : and ttiat ligament, fine as it 
was, was never broken.— Nature inftantly el 1 
again — the film returned to its place — the ] 5 
fluttered— ftopped went on — throbbed*— fl:oppr 
gain — moved— flopped — ihall I go on ?— No. 
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XXV. 

Hotspur reading a lbtter. 

" T^UT, for mine own part, my lord, I could 
" Jl3 be well contented to be there, in refpedk of 
" the love I bear your houfc** He could be con- 
tented to be there ! Why is he not then ? — In relpeft 
of the love he bears our houfe ! He fhevrs in this, he 
loves his own barn, better than he loves our houfe. 
Let me fee fome more. ** The purpofe you under- 
" take is dangerous." Why, that's certain: 'tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to fleep, to drink ; but I 
teil you, my lord fool, out of this nettle danger, \9t 
pluck this flower fafety. ^ The purpolc you under- 
^^ take is dangerous ; the friends you have named^ 
" uncertain 5 the time, itfelf, unforted; and your 
** whole plot too light, for the counterpoifc of fo 
*' great an oppofition." — Say you fo, fay you lb ? I 
% unto you again, you are a ihallow cowardly hind[; 
and you lie. What a lackbrain is this ! Our plot is 
a good plot as ever was laid ; our friends true and 
conilant : % good plot, good friends, and full of ex- 
peftation ; an excellent plot, very good friends. 
What a frofty.fpirited rogue this is i Why, my lord 
of York comments the plo^, and the general courfe 
of the a<£fcion. By this hand, if I were now by this 
rafcal, I could brain him with his lady's fan, ,.Is 
there not my father, my un^e, and myf^lfj lord 
F'^mund Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen 
C jndower? Is there riot, befidcs, the Douglas? 
I ft I not all their letters, to meet me in arms by the 
n 'h of the next month ? And are there not fome of 
tl » fet forward already ? What a Pagan rafcal is 
K ythi«{ 
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this ! an infidel ! — Ha ! you fhall fee now, in very 
fincerity of fear and cold hearty virill he to the king, 
and lay open all our proceedings. O ! 1 could di- 
vide myfelf, and go to buffets, for moving fuch a 
difh of fkimtned milK with fo honourable an aSion. 
Hang him ! let him tell the king. We are prepared. 
I will fet forward to-night* 



XXVI. , 
On the beikg.of a God. 

THE regularity of the motion^, and revolutions 
of the fun, the moon, and numberlefs ftars; 
with the diflindion, variety, beauty, and order of 
celeftial -objecSls J the flightefl obfervatioii of which, 
feems fufficient to convince every beholder, that they 
cannot be the effe(5l of chance ; thefe afford a proof 
of a Deity, which feems irrefragable. If l>e, who 
furveys an academy, a palace, or a court of juflice, 
and obferves regularity, order, and ceconomy, pre- 
vailing in them, is immediately convinced, that this 
regularity mufl be the efFeft of authority and difci- 
pline, fupported by perfbns properly qualified ; how 
much more reaion has he, who llnds himfelf fur- 
rounded by fo many and fuch ftu^endous bodies, per- 
forming tlieir various motions, and revolutions, with- 
out the leaft devia(ion from perfeS: regularity, 
through the innumerable ages of pafl duration ; how 
mi^ch more reafon has he to conclude, that ' i 
amasing revolutions are governed by fuperior '"^ t 
and power ! 
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Is it not^ therefore, aftonifhing,' that any man 
ihould ever have dreamed of the pofEbility, that a 
beautiful and magnificent fyflem might arife from the 
fortuitous concourfe of certain bodies, carried towards 
one another, by I know not what imaginary impulfe? 
I fee not, why he, who is capable of afcribing the 
produdiion of a world to a caufe (6 inadequate, may 
not expe£l, from the fortuitous fcattering about of a 
fet of letters of ivory or metal, a regular hiftory to 
appear. But, I believe, he who hopes to produce, 
in this way, one fihgle line, will find himfelf for ever 
difappointed. If the cafual concoUrfe of atoms has 
produced a whole univerfe, how comes it, that we 
never find a city, a temple, or fo much as a portico, 
produced in the fame manner? One would imagine, 
they who prate to abfurdly about the origination of 
the world, had no eyes, or had never opened them, 
to view, the glories of this immenfe theatre. 

The reafonings of Ariftotle, on this point, are ex- 
cellent. — *' Let us fuppofe," fays he, '* certain per- 
fons to have been born, and to have lived to mature 
age, under ground, in habitations, accommodated 
with all the conveniences, and even magnificence of 
life, except the fight of this upper world. Let us 
fuppofe thofe perfons to have heard, by fame, of fu- 
perior beings, and wonderful efFeds produced by 
them. • Let the earth be imagined fuddenly to open, 
and expofe to the view of thofe ful>terraneans, this 
fair world, which we inhabit. Let them be ima- 
gined to behold the face of t;he earth, diverfified 
v'**\i hills and vales, with rivers and woods; the 
V B extended ocean ; the lofty fky ; and the clouds, 
€ ed along by the winds. Let them behold the 
ii and obiierve his tranfcendent brightnefs, and 
K 2 wonderul 
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wonderful influence, as he pours down the flood of 
day over the whole earth, from eaft to weft. And, 
when night covered the world with darknefs, let 
them behold the heavens, adorned with innumerable 
ftars. Let them behold the various appearances of 
the moon ; now horned, then full, then dccreaiing. 
Let them have leifure to mark the rifing and fetting 
of the heavenly bodies -, and to underftand, that their 
eftablifhed courfes, have been going on from age to 
age.— —When they had furvcyed and confidered all 
thefe thingf?, what could they conclude, but that 
the accounts they had heard in their fubterranean ha- 
bitation, of the exiftence of fuperior beings, muft be 
true J and that thefe prodigious works, muft be the 
effeft of their power ?** 

Thus Ariftotle. To which I will add, that it is 
only our being accuftomed to the continual view of 
thefe glorious objedls, that prevents our admiring 
them, and endeavouring to come to right conclufions 
concerning the author of them ; as if novelty were a 
better reafon for exciting our enquiries, than beauty 
and magnificence. 



XXVIL 
-Demosthenes to the Athenians. 

WHEN I compare, Athenians, the fpeec^" 
of fome amongft us, with their adionf 
am at a lofs to "reconcile what I fee, with whs 
hear. Their proteftations are full of zeal againft 
public enemy j but their meafuresi arc fo inconfift 
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that all their profeifions become fufpe^d. By con- 
founding you with a variety of projects, they |)erplex 
your refolutions ; and lead you from executing what 
is in your power, by engaging you in fchemes not re- 
ducible to practice. 

'Tis true, there was a time, when we were 
powerful enough, not only to defend our own bor- 
ders, and protect our allies, but even to invade Philip 
in his own dominions. Yes, Athenians, there was 
fuch a jundlure^ I remember it well. But, by ne- 
gleflof proper opportunities, we are no longer in a fi- 
tuation to be invaJers: it will be well for us, if we 
can provide for our own defence, and our allies*. 
Never did any conjundure require fo much prudence 
as this. However, I (hould not defpair of feafonable 
.remedies, had I the art to prevail with you to be una- 
nimous in right meafures« The opportunities, which 
have fo often efCaped us, have not been loft, thi-ough 
ignorance, or want of judgment; but through negli- 
gence, or treachery. — If I aflume, at this time, mor« 
than ordinary liberty of fpeech, 1 conjure you to (uU 
fer, patiently, thofe truths, which have no other 
end, but your own good. You have too marly rca* 
fons to be fenfibJe, how much you have fufFered, by 
hearkening to fycophants. I fhall, therefore, be 
plain, in laying before you the grounds of paft mif* 
carriages, in order to correal you in your future con- 
dud. 

You may remember, it is not above thice or four 
years, fince we had the news of Philip's? laying fiege to 
the fortrefs of Juno in I'hrace. It was, as I think, in 
Ofiober, we received this intelligeitce. We voted an 
immediate fuppiy of threefcore talents : forty men of 
war were ordeied to fea : and fo zealous we were, thatk^ 
K 3 prefer- 
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preferring the neceiEties of ftate to our very laws, our 
citizens above the age of five and forty years^ were 
commanded to fervc. What followed?— A whole 
year was fpent idly, without any thing done; and 
it was but the third month of the following year, a 
little after the celebration of the feaft of Ceres, that 
Charedemus fet fail, furniibed with no more than five 
talents, and ten galleys not half-manned. 

A rumour was fpread, that Philip was fick* That 
rumour was followed by another, that Philip was 
dead. And, then, as if all danger died with him, 
you dropped your preparations: whereas, then, then 
was your time to pufli, and fee a£tive ; then was your 
Xime to fecure yourfelves, and confound him at once. 
Had your refolutions, taken with fo much heat, been 
as warmly feconded by a£tion, you had then been as 
terrible to Philip, as Philip, recovered, is now to 
. you. ** To what purpofe, at this time, tbefe re- 
iIe£lions ? What is done, cannot be undone." , But, 
by your leave, Athenians, though paft moments are 
not to be recalled, paft errors may be repeated. 
Have we not^ now, a freih provocation to war i Let 
the memory of overfights, by which you have fufier* 
ed fo much, inftru£t you to be more vigilant in ;the 
prefent danger. If the Olynthiaiis are not inflantly ' 
fuccoured, and with your utmoft cfForts, you become 
a/Iiftants to Philip, gnd ferve him more efiedlually, 
than he can help himfelf. 

It is not, furely, neceflary to warn you, that 
votes alone, can be of no confequence. Had your 
refolutions, of themfelves, the virtue to compafs what 
you intend, we ihould not fee them^ muttipl)r every 
day, as they do, and upon every occailon, with (b 
♦little effe^ : nor would Philip be in a condition to 

brave 
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brave ^d afFrontus in this manner. — Proceed, then» 
Athenians, to fupport your deliberations with vigour. 
You have . heads, capable of advifing what is beft ; 
you have judgment and experience, to difcern what 
is right ; and you have power and opportunity, to 
execute what you determine. What time fo* proper 
for adion ? What occafion fo happy ? And when 
can you hope for fuch another, if this be negledled ? 
Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, infulted you 
in Thrace f Does he not, at this inftant, ftraiten 
and invade your confederates, whom you have fo« 
lemnly fworn to protedl? Is he not an' implacable 
enemy? a faithlefs ally? the ufurper of provinces, 
to which he has no title nor pretence ? a itranger, a 
barbarian, a tyrant? and, indeed, what is he not? 

Observe, I befeech you, men of Athens, how 
different your condu£l appears, •from the pradices of 
your anceftois. They were friends to truth and 
plain dealing, and detefted flattery and fervile com^ 
pliance. By unanimous confent, they continued 
arbiters of all Greece, for the fpace of forty-five 
years, without interruption : a public fund, of no 
lefs than ten thoufand talents, was ready for any 
emergency : they exercifed over the kings of Mace* 
don, that authority which is due to barbarians ; ob- 
tained both by fea and land, in their own perfons, 
frequent and fignal vidories; and by their noble ex- 
ploits, tranfiaiitted to pofterity, an immortal memory 
of their virtue, fuperior to the reach of malice and 
detra£tion. It is to them we owe that great number 
of public. edifices, bv which the city of Athens ex* 
ceeds all the reft of tae worM, in beauty a«d magni^ 
^cence. It is t<» tbem we owe fo many ftatdy tem- 
ples, fa richly enibellifhed; but, above all, adorned^ 
with the fpoils of vanquished enemies. — But, vifit" 
Uyeir.own private habitations. Vific the houles of 
K 4. Ariftides, 
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Ariftides, Milciades, or any other of thofe patriots 
of antiquity ; you will find nothing, not the leaft 
mark or ornament, to diftinguifh them from their 
neighbours. They took part in the government, 
not to enrich them ffilves, but the public; they had 
no fcbcmes or ambition, but for the public; nor 
knew any intereft, but the public. It was by a 
clofe and fteady' application to the general good of 
their country ; by an exemplary piety toward the 
immortal gods ; by a firi£l faith, and religious ho* 
nefty, betwixt man and man; and a moderajtion, 
always uniform, and of a piece; they eftabliflied 
that reputation, which remains to this day, and will 
laft to utmoft poftericy. 

Such, O men of Athens ! were your anceftors : 
fo glorious in the eye of the world; fo bountiful and 
munificent to their cguntry ; fo fparing^ fo modcft^ , 
lb, felf-denying to 'themfelves., 'What refemblanc^ 
can we find, in the prefent generation, pf thefe greiit 
men ? At a time, when your ancient competitor^ 
have left you a clear ftage ; when the Lacedemonians 
are difablcd ; the Thebans employed in troubles of 
their own ; when no other ftatc whatever is ina^con** 
dition to rival or moleft you ; in fiiort, wb^niyou aoe 
at full liberty ; wben you have the op|)Qftunity and 
the power to becoine once 'more tlie«foie (arbiters of 
Greece ; you permit^ patiently^ wterie provinces to , 
be wrefled ffiom you ; ypu Mavifli .tbe'^publionioney 
to fcandalous and obfcwe «fes ; yo* f^fier your al- 
lies to perilb in tim^.Qf:pcace, whom you. prefcnned 
in time of war; aii:^^. to fum up t\\^ you yourfelves^ 
by your mercenary: CQur^^f-mid :£er^Q)Tefignation to 
thtt will asid pleaiiire' of . /^efigmagif inficHous leaders, 
aibet, encourage^ andiiiOr^ilgtheri the. moftidangei!^ 
ous and formidab|i9 x>^ ycMC enemies* . i Yea^ : Athe* 
nians, I repeat it, \}^ouyourfelve5 are the contriven 
, . * . - '" • c 
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of your own ruin. Lives there a man who has con- 
fidence enough to deny it ? let him- arife, and af- 
Cgn, if he can, any other caufe of the fuccefs and 
profperity of Philip. " But," you reply, *• what 
Athens may have loft in reputation abroad^ ihe bat > 
gained in fplendor at home. Was there ever a 
greater appearance of profperity; a « greater i«ce"Of 
plenty ? Is not the city>enlarged I Are ngt theilreeti 
DettQr pave4, houfes repaired and beautified ^''^^Away 
with fuch, trifles! Shall I be paid with counters? 
An old fquare new vamped up! a fountain ! an a« 
quedu6t! Are thefe acquifitions to brag of? Cafl 
your eye upon the magifirate, under whofe mihiftry 
you boa^ thefe pcecbus.ini{irovenients«' i3^<^<} ^^ 
cefpicable creature, raiied, all at lonoe^ fn^ndtrt, t6 
opulence; from the lowed obfcurity; tor the bigheft . 
honours. Have not foaid of the& upAarts built 
private houfes and feati, vyin? with the mofl Aimp-s 
tuous of pur public palaces r And how have their 
fortunes and their power' increafed, bat as the com* 
Qioiiwealth has been ruined and impoveriihed ! 

To what are we to imfkote thefe diforders ; and to 
what caufe affiga the decay \>f a ftate, fo powerful 
. ^ni flouriihing in paft time f— <The reafon is 'plain. 
■•The fervant is. now become the matter* The ma- 
giftrate was then fubfervieht to the people : punifh- 
ifumts and rewards, were properties of the people: 
all hoeoucs, dignities, an^ preferments, were dif^ 
pofed by the voice and favour of tK6 people. But 
the loagiftrate^ now, has ufurped the fight of' the 
peopte) and execcifes an arbitrary authority over 
his ;uicientand natural lord. You miferable [)eopIe ! • 
the mean while, without money^ without friends ; 
from 1>eing the ruler, are become the ^fervant; from 
bdng theosafier, the dependent; happy that thefe 
gpvemon, into whofe hands you have thus refigned 
K 5 your 
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your own power, arefo good, and fo gracious^ as to 
continue your poor allowance to fee plays. 

BELiEvtme, Athenians, if, recovering from thb 
lethargy, you would afliime the ancient freedom and 
fpirit of your fathers; if you would be your own 
foldicn, and your own commanders, confiding no 
longer jrour afrairs in foreign or mercenary hands ; 
if you would charge yourfelves with vour own de* 
lence, employing; abroad, for the public, what you 
wafte in vnprontable pleafures at home ;. the world 
might, once more, behold you making a figure 
Worthy of Athenians, '^ You would have us then 
^ (you fay) do fervice in our armies,^ in our own 
*' perfons; .and for fo doing, you would have the 
** peniions we receive in time of peace, accepted as 
^^ pay in time of war. Is it thus we are to under- 
*' ftand you ?" — Yes, Athenians, 'tis my plain mean* 
ijig. I would make it a fbnding rule, that no 
perfon, great or little, fhould be the better for the 
public money* who fhould grudge to employ it for 
the public fervice. Are we in peace? the public 13 
charged with your fubfiffcence. Are we in war, or 
under a neceffity, as at this time, to enter into a 
war ? let yout gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay,- 
in defence of ycflir benefactors, what you receive^ 
in peace, as mtf& bounty:^ — —Thus, without any 
innovation ; wiclt4;it altenng or abolifhing any thing, 
|>ut pernicious novelties, introduced for the encour- 
agement of flothir and idlenefs ; by converting only 
for the future, the fame funds, for the ufe of the 
ferviceable, whicli are fpent, at prefent, upon the 
unprofitable; you::i^ay be well ferved in your ar- 
mies; your troop^T^gularly paid; juflice duly ad- 
miniftered; the public revenues reformed, and in- 
creafed ; and every member of the commonwealth, 

rendered. 
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rendered ufefiil to his country, according to his age 
and abi]ityyc<i«<thottt any further burden to the ftate. * 

'• . . . ' 

This, O men of Athens! is what my duty 
prompted me to reprefent to you upon this occafion. 
— May the gods infpire you, to determine upon fuch 
meafures, as mav be moft expedient, for the parti* 
ciilar and general good of cMir country ] 
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THB PERFECT 8 P S A KB X«* 

IMAGINE to ]^ourfeIve8, a Demofthenes, ad- 
drdfin^ the moft illuftrious allembly in the world, 
upon a point, whereon the fate of the moft illuftrious 
of nations, depended.— How awful fuch a meeting I 
How vaft the fubjeft ! Is man poflefled of talents ade- 
quate to the great occafion? Adequate — yes, fiiperior* 
By the power of his eloquence, the uiguftnefsof the af* 
fembly is loft, in the dignity of the orator; and the 
importance of the fubjed^ for a while, fuperfedeAjHy^ # 
the admiration of his taleigs. — With what ftrength - 
of argument, with what ^wers c^ the fancy, with 
what emotions of the heart, does he aflault and 
fubjiigate the whole man, and^ at once, captivate 
his reafon, his imagination, and his pailions!— :- 
To eftba this, muft be the utiboft efiort, of the 
moft improved ftate of human natt}re.-*>Not a faculty 
that he poflefles, is here unemploj^ed : not » &cul^r 
,that he poiTeiTes, but is here exerted to its hi|heft 

puch^ 
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pitch. All bis intfroa] powers, 4rt at Work : M bis 
external, teftify tbeir eaergiet,. WioMfi,, tbs mch. 
jnory, the fancy, the judgmi^nt, the paiCons, are 
all bufy: without, every rau/cle, every nerve, is ex- 
erted; not a feature, not a liioib, butipeaks. The 
organs of the body attuned ta the exertions of the 
iftind, thro' the kindred organs of the bearers^ in^. 
ftantanroufly, and, as it. .wQre* .widi an-.elci&ridd- 
fpirit, Vibjate hofe energies from foul to foul.— • 
Notwithf^andirig the diverfity of minds in fuch a 
multitude, by the lightning of eloquence, they are 
melted into one mafs the whole aflembly, adu- 
ated in one and the fame way, become, as it were, 
but one man, and have but one voice.^-The uni- 
verfal cry is — —Let vs march against Philip 

--LET us FIOHT FOR OUR LIBERTIES-- L£T US 
CUN(^BR— OUpiil. 
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SECTION L 



L E S S O N I. 

THE SHEPHERD AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 

REMOTE from cities, Iiv*d a fwain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain. 
His head was filver'd o'er witli age, 
And long experience made him fage : . * 

In fummer*s heat, and winter's cold. 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold : 
His hoars in chearful labour flew» 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wifdom, «nd his honeft fame. 
Through all the country i:^s'd his name. 

A deep philofopher (whofe rules 
Of moral life were drawn from fchools) 
The ihepherd's homely cottage fought. 
And thus explored his reach of thought. 

Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books confum'd the midnight-oil i 

Haft 
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Haft thoa old Greece and Rome furvey'd, 
And the vaft fenfe of Plato weigh'd ? 
Haih Socrates thy foul refin'd, 
And haft thou fa^hom'd Tully*s mind ? 
Or, like the wife Ulyfles, thrown. 
By various fates, on realms unknown. 
Haft thou through many cities ftray'd. 
Their cuftoms, laws, and manners weighed ? 

The iliepherd mddeftif reply'd— ^— 
1 ne'er the paths of learning try'd : 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts. 
To read mankind* their laws, and arts ; 
For man is praftis'd in difguife ; . 
He cheats the moft difceirning eyes? 
Who, by that fearch, ihall wifer grow. 
When we ourfeives can never know ? 
The little knowledge I have gain'd. 
Was all from froiplc nature drain'd : 
Hence my life's maxims took their rife i 
Hence grew my fettled hate to viqe. 

Thb daily labours of thct bee 
Awake my foul to induftry. 
Who can obferve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the truftieft of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind : 
I mark his tr\ie, his faithful way. 
And, in my fervic^, gjpy Tray. . * 
Inconftancy,(and«Kiptial love,. - 

I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who, from the chilly air. 
With pious wing, prote^s her care f . 
And every fowl, that flies at large, 
Inftruas me ik a parent's Charge. 
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From nature, too, I take my>ulc. 
To Hiun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air, 
In. converfation over- bear : 
Can grave and formal pafs for wife, 
"When men the folemn owl defpife ? 
My tongue within my lips 1 rein ; 
For, who talks much, muft talk in vain j^ 
We from the wordy torrent fly : 
Who liftens to the chattering pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious (light. 
By ftcalth, invade my neijjibour's right. 
Rapacious animals we hate : 
Kitefy hawks, and wolves, deferve their fate. 
Do not we juft abhorrence 6nd 
Againft the toad and ferpent kind ? 
But envy, calumny, and fpiie, 
Bear ftronger venom in iheii bite. 
Thus tvery otjeft of creation. 
Call furnifh hints for contemplation ; 
And, frt>m the mod minute and mean, 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 

Thy fame. is juft, the fkge replies :. 
Thy virtue pi^ves thee truly wife. 
Pride o6en gutdes the author's pen. 
Books, as^afl^t£ttd are, as men : 
But, he who fludies nature's la ws» 
From certain truth his maxims draws 1 
And thofe, without our rcht)oU, fuffice 
To make men moral, gbod^ and wife» 
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n. 

THE TAW. 



TH E fan fliall flutter in all female hands. 
And various faihions fliew, of various lands. 
For .this, fiiall elephants their ivory flied, 
And poliih'd fticks the waving engine rprea4 j 
His clouded mail the tortoife ihall reCgn, 
And, round the rivet, pearly circles iliine* ,, 

On this, iliali Indians all tbir art.emplo/, 
And, with bright colours, (lain the gaudy toy* 
Their paint fliall here in vrildeft fancies flow, 
Their drcfs, their cuftoms, their religion flicw * 
So fliall the Britifli fair their minds improve. 
And, on the fan, to diflant regions rove. " 
Here China's ladies fliall th^ir pride difplay. 
And filvcr figures gild their loofc array. 
This, boafts her little feel, and winking eyes ; 
That, tunes the fife, or tinkling cymbal plies: 
Here» crbfs-tegg'd nobles, in rich ftate, fliall dine i 
There, in bright mail, diftorted heroes fliine. 
The peeping fan, in modern times, fliall rife. 
Through which, unfeen, the female ogle flies ^ 
This fliall, in temples, the fly maid conceal. 
And flielter love, beneath dev6tion> veil. 
As learned orators, that touch the heart, 
V^ith various adion raife their foothingart, - 
Both bead and hand aflfea the iift'ning throng. 
And humour each exprefllon of the tongue i j 

So fliall each pafllon, by the fan, be feen« I 

From noify anger, to the fuller fpleen. * ' 
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III. 
OdK to leven water. 

ON Leven's banks, while free to rove, 
And tune the rural pipe to love, 
I envied not the happieil fwatn 
That ever trod th' Arcadian plain. 

Pure dream \ in whofe tranfparent wave 
PiMy youthful limbs I wont to lave ; 
* No torrents (lain thj limpid fource i 
No rocb impede thy dimpling courfc, 
* That fweetly warbles o'er its bed, 

With white, round, polifli'd pebbles fpread i 
While, lightly pois'd, the fcaly brood» 
In miriads» cleave thy cryilal flood : 
The fpringing trout, in fpecklcd pridf j 
The falmon, monarch of the tide > 
The ruthlefs pike, intent on war i 
The iilver eel, and motled par. 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 
A charming maie thy waters maker 
By bowers of birch, and groves of pine, 
And hedges, flower'd with eglantine, 

^ Still on thy banks, fo gaily green, 
May numerous herds and flocks be feen i 
And laflTes, chanting o'er thei)ail ; 
And fhepherds, piping in the dale i 
And ancient faith, that knows no guile. 
And induftry, imbrown'd with toil i 
And hearts refolv'd, and hands prepar'd^ 
The blefllngs they enjoy, to guard* 
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IV. 

INVITATION TO THE FEATHERED RACl. 

AGAIN the balmy zephyr blows, 
Frelli verdure decb the grove ; 
Each bird, with vernal rapture, glows. 
And tunes his ndtes to love. .. 

Ye gentle warblers ! hither fly, 

And ihun the noon-tide heat : \ ^ 

My fbrubs, a cooling /hade fupply j \ 

My groves, a fafc retreat. ' ^ 

Here, freely hop, from fpray to fpray 

Ox weave the mofly neft : 
Here, rove and fiqg the live-long day j 

At night, here fweetly reft. 

Amid this cool tranflucent rill, 

That trickles down the glade, 
Here bathe your plumes, here drink your fill. 

And revel in the iliade. 

No fchooi-boy rude, to mifchief prone, 

E'er fhews his ruddy face, 
Or twangs his bow, or hurls a ftonct 

Jn this fequefter'd place. 

Hither the vocal thrufli repairk J 

Secure, the linnet fings ; . " 
The goldfinch dreads no flimy fnares> 

To clog her. painted wiijgs, . 

Sad Philomel t ah, quit thy baunt,- 
Yon diftant woods among, 
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And, round my friendly grotto, chant 
Thy fwectly plaintive fong. 

Let not the harmlefs red-breaft fear. 

Domed ic bird, to come, " 

And feek a fure afylum h^re. 

With one that loves his home. 

My trees for you, ye arilefs tribe ! 

Shall ilor?^ of fruit prefer ve : 
O ! let me thus your friendfhip bribe ; 

Come feed without rcferve. 

r or you, thefe cherries I protedl 5 
To you, thefe plums belong : 
Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd i 
. But, fweeter far» your fong. 

Let, then, this Iq^g9e betwixt us made. 

Our mutual interefts guard : 
Mine, be the gift of fruit and (hade ; 

Tour fongs, be my reward. 



RtTKAL CHARMS. 

SWEET Auburn f lovlieft village of the plain f 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring fwain ; 
Where- fmili%rfpring its earlieft viiic paid. 
And parting fummer's ling'ring blooms delay 'd : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eafe I 
Scats of my jrouth, when cVery fport could pleafe f ' 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green. 
Where humble happinefs endear'd each fcene: 

How 
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How often have I paus'd on every charm— 

The fliellcr'd cot, the cultivated farra j 

The never-failing brook, the bnf/ mill ; 

The decent church, that topt the neighbouring hill ; 

The hawthorn bufh, witli feats beneath the fhade^ 

For talking age and whifpering lovers made : 

How often have I blefs*d the coming day. 

When toil, remitting, lent its turn to play, 

^d all the village train, from labour fne^ 

Led up their ipo|-ts, beneath the fpreading tree ; 

While many a paiiime circled in the ihade. 

The young contending as the old furvcy'd ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o'er the ground. 

And (lights of art, and feats of ftrength, went round i 

And ftill, as each repeated pleafure tir'd. 

Succeeding fports the mirthful band infpir'd ; 

The dancing pair, that (imply, fought renown* 

By holding out to tire each other down ; - 

The fwain, miftrufll:;fs of his fmutted face. 

While fecret langhter titter'd round the place ; 

The bafKful virgin's fide- long looks of love; 

The matron's glance* that would thofe looks reprovft. 

Sweet vfzs the found, when oft, at ev'ning's clofe, 
Up yonder hill, the village murmur rofe. 
There, as J pafs'd, with carelefs fteps and flow. 
The mingling notes came foften'd from below : 
The fwain, refponfive as the milk-maid f^ng ; 
The fober herd, that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noify geaCe^ that gabbled o'er the pool ^ 
The playful children, juft let loofe from fchool ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bay'd the whifp'ring w 
And the loud laugh, that fpoke the vacant mind : 
Thefe, all, in foft confufion, fought the fliade^ 
And filPd each paufe the nightingale had made. 
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f. VI. 

i 

^ On tbb death op Mrs. MasokT 

TAKE, holj earth! all that my foul holds dear : 
Take that bed gift» which heav'n to lately gave. 
To BrifloFs fount I bore, with trembling care, 
I Her faded form. She bow 'd to tafte the wave—* 

f And died. Does Youth, dre; Beauty read the line? 

Does fympathetic fear their breaft alarm ? 
i Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a ftrain divine : 

Ev'n from the grave, thou (halt have power to charm. 

Bid them be chafte, be innocent, like thee ; 
I Bid them, in duty's fphere, as meekly move : 
j- And, if as fair, from vanity as free, 
I As firm in friendfliip, and as fond in love- 

; Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die I 

; (*Twas ev'n to thee) yet, the dread path once trod, 

; Heav'n lifts its everlafting portals high, 

I And bids *• the pure in heart behold, their God/ 

I * .•»^~<-<~<-<'.<-.<..< jB -^..».^..>..>..>..>..>..>.. 

! • ' .- ■ • -' *■ 

I _^ VIL 

T H E H E R M I T. 

FAR in a wild, unknown tO'public view. 
From youth to age, a rev'rend hermit grew. 
i The mo(s his bed; the cave his humble cell, 
' His food the fruits, his drink the^feryiftal well : 

Remote from man, with God he pafs'd the days ; 
I ^^y'r, all his bufin^fs ; all his pleafure, praiie. 



A life 
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A life fo facred, fuch ferene repofe, 
Seem'd heav'n itfeK, till one fuggellion rofe — 
That vice /luuld triumph, virtue vice obey, . 
This fpTung feme doubt of Providence's fway. 
His I' ^pes no irore a certain profpe^ boaft. 
An J dil ilie tenor of his foul is ioit. 
So, vi'hen a fmooth expanfe receives, inipreft. 
Calm nature's image on its wai'ry breaft, 
Down bend the banks ; the trees, depending, grow ; 
And ikies, beneath, With anfwering colours glow; 
But, if a (lone the gentle fea divide. 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every fide ; 
And giinim'ring fragaients of a broken fun, 
Banks, trees, and fkies, in thick diforder run* 

To clear this doubt ; to know the world by fight ; 
To find, if books, or fwains, repcn it right ; 
(Fotr yet, by fwains alone the world he knew, 
Whofe feet came wand'ring o-er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell ; the pilgrim-ftafF he bore. 
And fiz'd the fcallop in bis hat before : 
Then, with the fun, a rifing journey went^ 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. ^ 

The morn was wafted in the pathlefs grafs ; 
And long and lonefome was* the wild to pafs : 
But, when the fouthem fun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poftin|^ o*er a eroding way ; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair. 
And, foft, in graceful ringlets, wav*d his hair. 
Then, hear approaching, Father, haif ! he cry'd ; 
And, hail, my fon I the rev'rend fire replied : 
Words foUow'd words ; from queftion, Jinfwer flowV 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 
Till, each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in. their age they diflfer, join io heart. 



/ 
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Thus (lands an aged elm, in ivy bound $ 
Thus youtiifuL ivy clafps an elm around* 

Now funk the fun t the cio(infi4R)ur of day 
Came onward i mantled o'er witn fober grey : 
Nature, in filence, bid the world repofe s 
When, near the toad, a ftately palace rofe : 
There, by the mooo. through ranks of trees they pafi^ 

: Whofe verdure crown'd their flopiag fides of grafs. 

I It chanc'd the noble mafter of the ({ome 

i Still made his houfe the wand'ring ftranger*s home : 
Yet, ftill, the kindnefs, from a fhirft of praifcf 
Prov'd the vain flourifh of expeniive eafe. 
The pair arrive : the liv'ry Servants wait : 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate* 
The table groans with coftly piles of food, 

' An all is more than hoTpitally good. 
Then, led to reft, the day's long toil they drowa» 
Deep funk in deep, and filk, and heaps of down. 

At length 'tis mom ; and, at the dawn of dayf 
Along the wide canals, the zephyrs play i 
Preih, o'^r the gay parterres, the breezes creep, 
And ihake the neighbouring wood, to banifh fleep* 
Up rife the guefts, obedient to the call | 
An early banquet deck'd the fplendid hall ; 
Rich lufcious wine a golden goblet grac*dy 
Which the kind mafter forc'd the guefts to tafte'. 
Then, pleas'dand tbankful, from the porch they gO| 
And, but the landlprd^ none had caufe of woe—* 
His cup was vanift'd j for, in fecret guife, 
' The younger gueft purloin'd the glitt'ring prize* 
As one •who fees a ferpent in his way, 
Glift'ning and ba&ing io the fummer ray, 
Diforder'd, ftops, to fhun the danger near. 
Then walks with faintnefs on, and looks with fear; 
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So feemM the fire ; when, far upon the rosd» 

The fliining fpoil his wily partner fliew'd* 

He ftopp'd with filence i walked with trenaUing heart i 

And much he wifh'd» but durft not alk, to, part ;. 

Murm'ringv he lifts his eyes, and thmks it hard. 

That gen'rous anions meet a bafe reward* 

Whii e thus they pafs, the Am his glory flirmidst 
The chai^g ikies hang out their fable clouds s 
A found in air preiag'd approaching rain ; 
And beaftsy to covert , icud a-crofs the plain« 
WarnM by the figns, the wand*ring pair retreat» 
To feek for ihelter at a neighb'ring feat. 
'Twas built with turrets, on a rifing ground ^ 
And ftrong, and large, and unimprovM around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and fevere. 
Unkind, and griping, caus*d a defert there. 
As near the mifer's heavy doors they drew. 
Fierce rifiiig gufts, with fudden fury, blewi 
The nimble lightning, mix'd withihow'rs, began i 
Andy o'er their heads, loud-rolling thunder ran* 
Here, long they knock $ but knock, or call, 19 vain, 
Driv'ii by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 
At length, fome pity wann'd the matter's breaft ; 
(Twas then his threihpld firft received a gueft) ; 
Slow creaking, turns the door, with jealous care $ 
And half he welcomes in the fiiiv'ring pair. 
One frugal fagot lights the naked walls. 
And nature's fervour through their limbs recalls ; 
Bread of the coarfeft fort, with meagre wine, 
(Each har3ly granted) ferv'd them both to dinej 
And, when the tempeft firfl appear'd to ceafe^ 
A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With ftill remark, the pondering hermit view'd* 
In one fo rich, a life fo poor and rude : 
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And why fliould fuch (whfain himfclf he crfd) 
Lock the lofi wealth a thoufand want b^fide ^ 
Boty what new marks of wonder foon took placc^ 
In ev'ry fettling feature of his face* 
When, from his veft, the young comptnion bore 
That cup9 the gea'rous landlord own'd before* 
And paid profufely, with the precious bowl. 
The ftinted kindnefs of this churlish foul ! 

But, now, the clouds in airy tumult fly 1 
The rnn> emerging, opes an azure (ky ; 
A frefher green the fmelling leaves difplay. 
And, glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat j 
And the glad mafter bolts the wary gate. 

Wh ile hence they walk, the pilgrim's bofom wroughtf 
With all the travel of uncertain thought. 
His partner's afts without their caufe appear : 
*Twa5 there a vice, and feeni'd a madnefs here. 
Detefting that, and pitying this, he goes. 
Loft and confounded with the various ihows. 

Now night's dim fhades again involve the Iky i 
Again the wand'rers want a place to He 1 
Again they fearch, and find a lodging nigh* 
The foil improv'd around ; the manfion neat 1 
And, neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It feem'd to fpeak its mafter's turn of mind $ 
Content, and, not for praife, but vft-tue, kind. 

Hither the walkers turn, with weary feet ; 
Then, blefs the manfion, and the mafter greet : 
Their greeting fair, beftow'd with modeft guife. 
The courteous mafter hears, and thus replies— 

Without a vain, without a grudging hearty 
To him who gives us all, I yield a part : 

La from 
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From him you come ; for him accept it here j 
A frank and fober, more than cofU^ cheer. 
He fpoke s and bid the welcome table fpread : 
Then, talk'd of virtue, tilt the time of bed ; 
When the grave houihoid round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and dofe the hours with praj'r. 
At length, the world, renew'd hj calm repofc, 
Was ftrong for toil j the dappled morn arofe* 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept. 
Near the closM cradle, where an infant ilept, 
And writhed his neck : the landlord's little pride, 
O flrange return f grew black, and gafp'd, and died. 
Horror of horrors ! what 1 his only fon 1 
How look'd our hermit when the fa^ was done ? 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in funder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more aflault his heart. 
CoNFUS'o, and firuck with filence, at the deed, 
He flies j but, trembling, fails to fly with fpeed* 
His fteps the youth purfues. The country lay 
Perplex'd with roads ; a fervant fliew'd the way. 
A river crofs'd the path. The paflage o'er 
.Was nice to find : the fervant trdd before^ 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge fupply'd ; 
And, deep, the waves, beneath the bending, glide. 
The youth, who feem'd to watch a time to fm, 
Approach'd the carelefs guide, and thruft him in : 
Plunging, he falls j and, rifing, lifts his head j 
Then, flalhing, turns, and finks among the dead. 

Wild, fparkling rage inflames the father's eyes; 
He burlls the bands of fear, and madly cries, 

Detefted wretch ! But fcarce his fpeech began, 

When the ftranger partner feem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew more ferenely fweet ; 
His. robe turnM white, and flow'd upon hb feet ; 



Fair 
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Fair rouse's of radiant points inveft bis hair ^ 
Celeftial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings, whofe colours glitter'd on the day. 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes difplay. 
The form ethereal burfts upon his fight. 
And moves in all the majefty of light. 

Though loud, atfirft, the pilgrim's paffion grew, 
Sudden he gaz*d, and wift not what to do i 
Surprife^ in fecret chains, his words fufpends ; 
And* in a calm, his fettling temper ends. 
But filence, here, the beauteous angel broke : 
The voice of mufic ravilli'd as he fpoke. 

Thy prayV, thy praife, thy life to vice unknown* 
In fweet memorial, rife before the throne : 
Thefe charms, fuccefs in our bright region find. 

And force an angel down to calm thy tliind. 

For this commiflion'd, I forfook the (ky— • 

Nay, Ceafe to kneel — Thy feilow-fervant L 
Th EN, know the truth of government divine i 

An^ let thefe fcruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker jufUy claims that world he ma3e 1 

In this the right of Providence is laid ; 

Its facred majefty through ail depends 

On ufing fecond means to work his ends. 

*Tis thus, withdrawn in ftate from human eye» 

The powV exerts his attributes on high 1 

Your adions ufes i nor controuls your will ; 

And bids the doubting fons of men be ftlH. 
What ftrange events can ftrike with more furprize. 

Than thofe which lately ftruck thy wond'ring eyes ^ 

Yet, taught by thefe, confefs th* Almighty juft ; 

And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truft. 
The great, vain man, who tar'd on coftly food 1 

Whofe life was too luxurious to be good ; 

Who 
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Who made bis iv'iy (lands with goblets fhine ; 
And forc'd his guefts to morning draughts of wine ; 
Has> with the cup, the gracelefs cuftom loft ; 
And ftill he welcomes, but with lefs of coft. 

The mean, fufpicioiis wretch, whofe bolted door 
Ne'er raov'd in duty to the wandering poor ; 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That heav'o can blefs, if mortals will be kind. 
Confcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl ; 
And feels c^mpailion touch his grateful foul. 
Thus artifts melt the fullen ore of lead. 
With heapiiig coals of fire upon its head : 
In the kind warmth, the metal learns to glow i 
And, loofe from drofs, the filver runs below. 

Long had our pious friend in virtue trod ; 
But, now, the child half-wean'd his heart from God ; 
(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain^ 
And meafur'd back his fteps to earth again. 
To what exceffes had his dotage run ? 
But God, to fave the father, took thq (on. 
To all, but thee, in fits he feem'd to go j 
And 'twas my m'iniftry to deal the blow. 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duft. 
Now owns, in tears, the puni/hment was juft. 

But, how had all his fortune fell a wreck,. 
Had that falfe fervant fped in fafety back ? 
This night his treafur'd heaps he meant to fteaj | 
And what a fund of charity would fail ? 

Thus heav'n inftruds thy mind. This trial o*cr, 
Depart in peace, refign, and fin no more. 

On founding pinions, here the youth withdrew ; 
The fage ftood wond'ring, as the feraph flew. 
Thus look'd Elifha, when, to mount on high» 
His mafter took the chariot of the (ky : 

The 
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The fierj pomp* afcepdiAg, left the view t 
The prophet gaz'd» and wifh'd to follow too. 

Th b hending hermit, here a pray'r hegun— — 
** Lord ! as in heav'n, on earth thy will be dont.** 
Then, gladly turning, fought his antient place. 
And pafs'd a life, of piety, and peace. 

VIIL 
Cbaaactbr or Bbx^inoa. 

HER Uvdy loob a fprightly mind difelofe. 
Quick as her ej^s^ and as unfix'd as thofe : 
Favours to noi>f, to ail ihe iJoiles extends ^ 
Oft {he rejcds, but i^^vec onqe offends. 
Bright as the fun^ her eye» the gazers ftrike | 
Andy like the futt» they ihine on all alike. 
Tet graceful eafe, and fweetnefs void of pride. 
Might hide her. faults^ if hilles have faults to iudfi 
If, to her fhare, fome female errors fall. 
Look on her fajC«— and you'll forget them all. 

IX. 
CHAaACTB.n or Lady LTTTLtTov* 

MADE to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes: 
Thof !meek« magnanimous 1 tbo' witty, wife : 
Polite, as all her life in courts had been ; 
Yet good^ a^ ihc the world had never feeii ; 
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The noble fire of an exalted mind) 
With gentle female tendemefs comlMnM. 
Her fpeechy was the melodious voice of love i 
Her fong, the warbling of the vernal grove ; 
Her eloquence, was fweeter than her^ong, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reafon ftrong. 
Her form, each beauty of her mind ezprefs*d. 
Her mind, was virtue, by the graces dreft. 

X. 

^ BLBSSlNGt OP INOVSTaY- 

ALL IS the gifi of induftry f whdteW 
•^ ^ Exalts, embelliihes, and renders life 
Delighiful 1— In th* unconfcious brcaft, whiie flept 
The powers of man, b*, rovFftg, mixed with brutes* 
Or, for his acorn-meal,' fought the fierce bear: . 
A fliiv'ring wretch I aghaft and comfortlefs, 
When ihe bleak north, with winter charg'd, let fly 
il, rain, or fnow, or bitter breathing ^frott * 
hen, to the fhelter of the cave he fled ; 
id the wild feafori, fonfid, pin'd away. 
£^ defolate in crouds* his tedious days 
heavy, dark, and unciijoy'd along, 
A wf^^e of time ! till induflry approach'd, 
-And rous*d him from his miferable floth ; 
His faculties unfolded ', pointed out. 
Where lavifh nature the directing hand '' ' " * 

Of art demanded ; fkew'd him iiow to raift * 
His feeble force by the mechanic powers T * • - " . 
To dig the mineral from thi vaulted earth i- 

0» 
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On what te turn the piercing rage of fire ; 
On what, the torrent, and the gather'd blaft 1 
Gave the tall ancient forefl to his aze ; 
Taught him to chip the wood» and hew the ftone> 
Till, by degrees, the fini/h'd frabric rofe $ 
Tore from his limbs the blood- polluted fur. 
And wrapt them in the woolly veftment warm. 
Or bright in glofly filk, and flowing lawn ; 
With wholefome viands fill'd his table ; pour'd 
The generous glafs around, infpir'd to wake 
The life^refining foul of decent wit : 
Nor ftopp'd at barren bare neceffity ; 
But, ftill advancing bolder,. led him on. 
To pomp, to pleafure, elegance and grace ; 
And, breathing high ambition thro' his foul. 
Set fcience, vifUom, glory, in his view, 
And bade him be the lord of all below. .^ 

mak's PBRPBCTION S^UITED TOH15' 
P K E S E N T S T A T E. 

OF God above, or man below^ 
What can we rcafcn, but from what we know ? 
Of man, what fee we, but his ftation4jere, 
From which to reafon, or to which refer ? 
Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho' the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who thro' vaft immenfity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compofe one univerfe, 
Obferve jjpw fyftem into fyftem runs. 
What other planets circle otter funs, 

L s - ^ What 
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What vary'd being peoples ev'ry ftar. 
May tell why heav*n has made us as we are. 
But, of this frame, the bearings^ and the ties. 
The ftxx)ag conne6tions» nice dependeacies. 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look'd thro' ? or» can a part contain the whole ? 

In human works, tho' laboured on with pain, 
A thoufand movements fcarce one purpofe gain ; 
In God's, one (ingle can its end produce i 
Yet Ctnea to fecond, too, fome other ule. 
So man, who here feems principal alone. 
Perhaps ads fecond to fome fphere unknown. 
Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal ; 
Tis but a part we fee, and not a whole- 

Wh b n the proud fteed fhall know why man reftraiof 
His fiery courfe, or drives him o'er the plains ^ 
When the dull oz, why now he breaks the clod. 
Is now a vidim, and now Egypt's god : 
Then ihall man's pride and dulnefs comprehend 
His actions', pafllons', being's, ufe and end ; 
Why, doing, fuFring, check'd, impell'd ; and why, 
This hour a flave, the next a deity ? 

Then, fay not, man's imperfe6t, heav'n in fault; 
Say, rather, man's as perfect as he ought : 
His knowledge meafur'd to his ftate and place $ 
His time a moment, and a point his fpace. 
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TBB UNIVEH^SAL PHATEIt. 

FATHER of til! iaev'rjage* 
In CY'ry clime ador'd. 
By fainty by favage, and by fage, 
Jehovaby Jove, or Lord I 

Tbou great firft eaofa! leal; ttiideiftood» 

Wbo all my fenfe confio'd 
To know but this, tl^at ikon art good* 

And that myfelf am hliad $ 

Yet gave me, in tfab dark eflattf 

To fee tbe good from ill i 
And, binding nature faft to fate» 

Left free the bnman wiU i 

What confcience dictates to be doof. 

Or warns me not to do» 
This, teach me more than hell to flittn/ « 

That, more than heav'n purfue. ' f 

What blefllngs thy free bounty gives. 

Let me not call away j ^ 
For, God is paid, when man receives ; 

T' enjoy, is to obey. 

Yet, not to earth's contradted fpan ^ 

Thy goodneffivlet me bound ; # 

Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thoufand worlds are round. 

Let not this weak unknowing hand 

Prefume thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the land^ 

On each I judge thy foe. 
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If I am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to ftaf ; 
If I am wrong, oh I teach my heart 

To find that belter way. 

Save me alike from fooliih pride, 

Or impious difcontent. 
At ought thy wifdom has denj'd, 

Or ought thy goodnefs lent. ^ 

' Teach me, to feel anotberfs woe ; 

To hide the fault I fee : 

That mercy, I to dthen flicw. 

That mercy, fliew to me. 

Mean tho' I am (not wholly fOf 

Since quicken'd by thy brdath) 
Oh I lead me, wherefoe'^ I go. 

Thro* this day's life or death* 

This day, be bread and peace my lot: 

All elfe beneath the fun, / 
Thou fcnow'ft, if beft beftow'd, or not : 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whofe temple is alt fpacej 

Wfaofe altar, earth, fea, flcies i 
One chorus let all being raife i ^ 

All nature's incenfe rife* 
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Xlll. 

DISCHIPTION OP A CATARACT. 

THUS, up the mount, in alrj vlfion rapt, 
r.flfay, rcgardlcfs whither ; till the found 
Of a near fall of water, every f<||^ 
Wakes from the charm of thov^. Swift-fhrinkiif|fVack^ 
1 check my ftq)s» and ? iew the broken fcene. 

Smooth, to the (helving brink, a copious flood 
Rolls fair and placid ; where, colleaed all, m 

In one impetuous torrent, down the fteep^ 
It thundering (hoots, and (hakes the country round. 
At 6ril, an azure (heet, it ruflics broad j 
Then, whit'ning by degrees, as prone it failis. 
And, from the loud-refounding rocks below, 
Daih'd in a cloud of foam, it fends aloft 
A hoary miii, and forms a ceafelefs ijiower. 
Nor can the tortur'd wave here find repofe: 
But, raging ftill amid the (haggy rocks. 
Now flaflies o'er the fcatter'd fragments ; now> ^ 
Aflant the hollow'd channel, rapid, darts ^ 
And, falling fait from gradual flope to dope. 
With wild infracted courfe^ and leflcn'd roar. 
It gains a fafer bed ; and fteals, at laft» 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale. 

XIV. 
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XIV. 

THE COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 



T^TEAR yonder copfe» whfere, once, the garden finihl, 
** •^ ^ And, ftill, where many a garden flower grows wild j 
- There, where a few torn fhrubs the place difclofey 

The village preacher's mod eft manfion rofe. * 

A man he was, to all the country dear, 
And puffing rich — with forty pounds a-year- 
Remote from towns, he ran hi3 godly race ; 
Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wifh'.d to change his place : 
^ Unpra^is'd he, to fawn, or feek for power, 
By do^rines falhion'd to thervarying hour * 
Far other aims Bis heart had learn'd to prize. 
More ikiird to raife the wretched, than to rife- 
His houfe was known to all the vagrant train : 
He chid their wand'rings ; but reliev'd the^r pain. 
The lon!^ remember'd beggar was his gueft, 
Whofe beard, defcending, fwept his aged breaft : 
The ruin'd fpendthrift, now no longer proud ^ 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claim allow'd : 
The broken foldier, kindly bade to ftay. 
Sat by his fire, ajid talk'd the night away ; 
Wejjt o'er his wounds, or tales of forrow done« . , 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and fliew'd how fields were w^a*^ 
Pleas'd with his guefts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
■And quite forgot their vices in their woe / ' / 

Carelefs their merits or their faults to fcan. 
His pity gave, ere charity began. 

Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride y 
And ev'n his failings lean'd to virtue's fide : 

Bitt, 
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But, in his duty prompt at every call. 

He watch'd and wept, he pray'd and felt, for all. 

Andy as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

T^o tempt its new-fledg*d offspring to the (kie9» 

He trj'd each art, reprov'd each dull deJay, 

AlJur'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Bbsidb the bed where parting life was kid. 
And forrow, guilt, and pain, by turns difinay^d, 
The reverend champion ftood. At his control, 
Defpair and anguifh fled the ftruggling foul $ 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raife i 
And hislaftfaltVing accents, whifper'd praife. 

At church, with meek and unaflfeded grace^ 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double fway. 
And fools, who came to fcofl^ remainM to pray- 
The fervice paft, around the pious man. 
With ready zeal, each honeft ruftic ran ; 
Even children follow'd, with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown, to ihare the good man's fmile s 
His ready fmile a parent's warmth exprefs'd ; 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diftrefs*d« 
To them, his heart, his love, bis griefs were given ; 
But all his ferious thoughts bad reft in heaven : 
As fome tall cliff, that lifts its awfiil form. 
Swells from the vale, and, mid-way, leaves the ftorm, 
Tho' round its breaft the rolling clouds %re fpread. 
Eternal funihine fettles on its head. 
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XV. 

WRATBVBR 18, IS AIGRT. 

THE blifs of man {could pride that blefling find) 
Is, not to a^9 or think, beyond mankind \ 
No pow'rs of body, or of foul, to ihare. 
But what his nature, and his date, can bear. 
Why has not man a mircrofcopic eye ? 
For this plain reafon, man is not a fly. 
Say what th* ufe, were fkier optics giv'n, 
T' infpedt a mke, not comprehend the heaven I 
Or touch> if tremblingly alive all o'er> 
To fmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting thro* the brain,. 
Die of a rofe in aromatic pain ? 
If nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 
And ftunn'dhim with the muiic of thefpheres^ 
How would he wifli that Heav'n had left him (liK 
The whifpVng zephyr, and the purling rill ? 
Who finds not Providence all good and wife. 
Alike, in what it gives, and what denies ? 
Far as creation's ample range extends. 
The fcaleof fenfuaU mental powers afcends;. 
Mark how it mounts, to man's imperial race. 
From the green myriads in the peopled grafs 1 
What modes of fight, betwixt each wide extreme^ 
The moie*s dim curtain, and the lynx's beam ! 
Of fmeii, the headlong Honefs between. 
And hound fagacious on the tainted green \ 
Of hearing, from the.life that fills the Hood, ' 
To that which warbles thro' the vernal wood \ 



The 
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The fpider's touch, how ezq^Jifitely fine ! 
Peels at each thread, and lives along the line. 
'n the nice bee, what fenfe, fo fubllj true I 
From pob'nous herbs extracts the healing dew.: 
How inftin£t varies in the grov'ling fwinc, 
Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant* with thine f 
'Twist that and reafon, what a nice Carrier I 
For ever fep'rate, yet for ever near. 
Remembrance, and reflection, how ally'd I 
What thin partitions fenfe from thought divide } 
And middle natures, how they long to join. 
Yet never pafs th' infuperaWe line f 
Without this juft gradation, Could they be 
Subjefied, thefe to thofe, or all to thee ? 
The pow'rs of aU, fubdu'd by thee alone. 
Is not thy reafon all thefe powVs in one ? 

What, if ,rfe foot, ordain'd the duft to tread. 
Or hand, t'o^oili afpirM to be the head ? 
What, if the J^ead, the eye, or ear, rcpinM 
To ferve mcfe engines to the ruling mind ? 
Juft as abfurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame t 
Juft as abfurd, to mourn the taflct or pains. 
The great directing mind of all ordains. 

Cease, then, nor order imperfe^ion namei 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame* 
Submit.^^In this, oi any other fphere. 
Secure to be as blefsM as thou canft bear : 
Safe in the hand of one difpoiing pow'r. 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. . 

All nature, is but art^ unkpown to thee ; 
All chance, direction, whieb thou^^anft iipt fee ; 
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All difcord) harmony not unHerftood ; 
AH partial evil, univerfal good ; 
And fpite of pride, in erring reafon's fpite» 
One truth b clear— Whatever is, is right. 

xvr. 

Epitaph on Gat; 

OF manners gentle^ of affections mild ; ' * 

In wit, a man ; (implicitj, a child i 
With native humour, tempering virtue's rage f 
Form'd to delight, at once, and laih the age ^ 
Above temptation, in a low eftates 
And uncom^pted, even among the gre^t hr 
Thefe are thy honours I not that here thy D^Sr' 
Is mix'd with heroes, and^vith kings thy duft| 
But, that the woc^^f,g||||lhegoo<rfliiiUjG|9l^ 
Striking their penfive bofoips— — - JH/lies GaT. 

XVII; 
Baucisand Philemok* 

TN ancient times, as ftory tells, 

^ The faints would often leave their cdls» 

And ftroll about ; but hide their quality. 

To try good people's hofpltaHty* 

. It happen'd, on a vrinter night. 

As authors of the legend write, 

Twf 
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Two brother*herDiits« faints by tradCf 
Taking their tour in mafqueradey 
Difgnis'd in tatter'd habits, went 
To a fmall village down in Kent ; 
Where* in the ftroUers* canting ftrain, 
Thej begg'dy from door to boor, in vain 1 
Tried every tone might pity win 1 
But not a foul would let them in. 

Our wand'ring faints, in woful date. 
Treated at this ungodly rate. 
Having through all the village paG^d* 
To a fmall cottage came at laft. 
Where dwelt a good old honeft yeoman. 
Called in the neighbourhood, Philemon 1 
Who kindly did thefe faints invite 
In his poor hut to pafs the night , 
And, then, the hofpitable (ir^ 
Bid goody Baucis mend the fire ; 
While he, from out the chimney 1 took 
A flich of bacon, off the hook. 
And, freely, from the fattcft fide. 
Cut out large dices to be fry'd : 
Then ftepp'd afide, to fetch them drink, 
FilPd a large jug up to the brink. 

And faw it fairly twice go round 1 ^ . 

Yet (what is wonderful f) they found 
>Twas ftill repieniflied to the top* 
As if they had not touch'd a drop. 

Th e good old couple were amaz'd. 
And often on each other gaz'd ; 
For both were frighten'd to the heait, 
And juft began to cry — What art I 
Then foftly turn'd afide, to view 
Whether the lighu were turning blue. 
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The gentle pilgrims, foon aware on't. 
Told them their calling, and their errand* 
•* Good folks, you need not be afraid ; 
•' We are but^ faints," the hermits faid i 
** No hurt fliall come to you or yours : 
•• But, for that pack of churli/h boors, 
" Not fit to live on Chriftian ground, 
** They, and their houfes, fliall be drown'd ; 
** While you fliall fee your cottage rife, 
** And grow a church before your eyes.** 

They fcarcehad fpoke, when, fair and foft, 
The roof began to mount aloft ; 
Aloft rofe every beam and rafter ; 
The heavy wall climb'd flowly after. ^ 

The chimney widened, and grew higher. 
Became a fteeple, with a fpire. 
The kettle to the lop was hoift. 
And there flood faften'd to a joifl ; 
With upfidedown, doomed there to dwell, 
Tis now no kettle, but a bell. 
A wooden jack, which had almoft -^ 
Loft, by diiufe, the art to roaft, ^ 
A fudden alteration feels. 
Increased by new inteftine wheels i 
And, ftraight, againft the fteeple rear'd, 
-Became a clock, and ftill adher'd : 
And^ now, in love to houfeh old cares. 
By a ftirill voice, the hour declares. 
Warning the houfe-maid, not to burn 
The roaft-meat, which it cannot turn* 
The eafy chair began to crawl. 
Like a huge fnail, along the wall ; 
There, ftuck aloft, in public view, 
And* with fiuail change, a pulpit grew« 
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A bed- dead of the Antique mode. 
Made up of timber man/ a load. 
Such as our anceftors did ufe. 
Was metamorphos'd imo pews : 
Which ftill their ancient nature keep, 
Bj lodging folks difpos'd to lleep. 

The cottage, hy fuch feats as thefe. 
Grown to a church by juft degrees^ .. 
The hermits then defir'd their hofk 
To aik for what they fancy'd moft. 
Philemon, baving paus'd a while, 
Return'd them thanks in homely ft ile : 
Thenfaid— •• My houfe is grown fo fine, 
** Methinks I ftill would call it mine : 
•* Pm old, and fain would live at eafe— 
" Make me the parfon, if ye pleafc/ 
He fpoke— and, prefently, he feeli 
His grazier's coat falls doWn his heels : 
He fees, yet hardly can believe. 
About each arm, a pudding fleeve j 

His waiftcoat to a caifock grew i 

And both affum'd a fable hue : 

But, being old,, continued juft 

As thread-bare, and as full of duft. 

His talk was now of tithes and dues i 

He fmoak'd his pipe, and read the news ; 

Knew how to preach old fermons next i 

Vamp'd in the preface and the text : 

At chrift*nings, well could aQ, his. part ; 

And had the fervice all by heart : 

Pound his head filPd with many a fyftcm : 

But daific authors — he ne'er mifs'd 'em. 
Taus, having furbiih'd up a parfon, 

Dame Baucis, next, they play'd their farce on. 
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Nor Hand fo much on your gentilit j ; 

Which is an airy, and mere borrowed things 

From dead men's duft, and bones ; and none of jX>uts^ 

Except you make or hold it. 

XIX. 

MORNING PR AVER. 

FOUNTAIN of light I from whom yon orient fun 
Firft drew his fplendor ; iburce of life and love! 
Whofe fmile now wakes, o'er earth's re-kindling fac^ 
The boundlefs bluili.of fpring ; O.firft and bcfl: ! 
Thy eflence, tho' from, human fight and fearch, 
Tho' from the climb of all created thought, 
Ineffably remov'd ; yet man himfelf, 
Thy loweft child of reafbn, man ^may read 
Unbounded power, intelligence fupreme ; 
The maker's hand on all his work^ imprefs'd. 
In chara6ters coeval with the fun, 
And with the f^n to h& ; froip wgild to worlds 
From age to age, in every climd, difclps'd. . 
Hail, univerfal goodnefs I with full ft ream. 
For ever flowing, from beneath the throne, . 
Thro* earth, air, fea, to all things t^at h^ve life : 
From all that liye oo«ear(|i» in air, or fea^j 
The great community of riaturfe's fons. 
To, thee, firft Father • ceafelefs praife afcend ! 
And, in the reverend hymn, my grateful voice • 
Be duly heard ; among thy works not leaft, 
Nor loweft ; with intelligence inform'd. 
To know thee, and adore 1 with free-will crown'd. 
Where virtue Jcads, to follow, and beblefs*d*. 

0! 



f 
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!, whether, by tl^ prime decree, ordain id 

To days of future life j or, whether, notir 

The mortal hour is mftant, ftill vouchfa/e. 

Parent and friend I to guide me, blameltifs, on, 

Thro' this dark fcenc of error and of ill ; , 

Thy truth to light me, and thy peace to chear : 

All elfe, of me unalk'd, thy will fuprerae 

Withhold or grant : and let thy will be done f 

■.(....-<....(... .<....<.ta.<..,^..>.^.>...^....>....).~.>» 
XX. 

?LBASirRfiS OF THE RURAL LIFE* 

OKNEW he but his happinefs, of men 
The happieft I he, who, far from public rage. 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few retir'd, 
Drinks the pure pleafures of the rural life. 

Sure peace is his : a folid life, eftrang'd 
To difapporntiiient, and fallacious hope : 
Rich in content : in nature's bounty rich ; 
In herbs and fruits* Whatever greens the Spring, 
When heaven defccnds in fhowers ; or bends the bough. 
When Summer reddens, and when Auti^nn beams 5 
Or, in the v intVy glebe, whatever lies 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richeft fap ; 
Thefe are not wanting : nor the milky drove, 
. Luxuriant, fpread o'er all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleeding mountains ; nor the chide of ftreamst 
And hum .of bees, inviting fleep fincere 
Into the guiltlefsbreaft, beneath the Aiadc, 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay^ 
I^or ought befiUe^, of profpe6t, gcQvc, or fongj y^ 



f 
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Ditei grottoes, glctming lakes, and ftuntains clear. 
Here, too, dwells iimple truth } plain innocence ; 
UnfuUied beamy ; found unbroken youth. 
Patient of 4aboQr» with a little pleas'd|; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 
Calm contemplation, and poetic eafe. 

The rage of nations, aad the crufli of ftate», 
Move^ot the man, who, from the world efcap'd. 
In ftill retreats, and flowery folitudes. 
To nature's voice attends, from month to month. 
And day to day, through the revolving year i 
Admiring, fees her in every fhape ; 
Feeb all her fweet emotions at his heart ; 
Takes what fli'e liberal gives, nor thinks of more. 

He, when young Spring protrudes the burfting gems, 
Marks the firft bud, and fucks the healthful gale 
Into his freihen'd ibul $ her genial hours 
He full enjoys ; and not a beauty blows. 
And not an opening bloifom breaths, in vain. 

In Summer, he, beneath the living ihade. 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave, 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the mufe, of thefe 
peiliaps, has in immortal numbers fung $ 
Or what fbe dilates, writes: and, oft, an eye 
Shot round, r^oices m the vigorous year- 

When Autumn's yellow luftre gilds the world. 
And tempts the fickl'd fwain into the field, 
Seiz'd by the general joy, his heart diftends 
With gentle throws ; and, through the tepid gleams 
Deep mufing, then be beft exerts his foa^. 

Even Winter wild, to him, is full of blrft. 
The mighty tempeft, and the hoary walle. 
Abrupt, and deep, ftretch'd o'er the buried eartfa» 
Awake to folemn thought. At nigM{ tWi ikies^ 

Difclos'di 
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Difclos^d and kindled by refining froft. 

Pour everj luftre on di' exalted eye. 

A friend, a book, the ftealing bours fecure. 

And mark them down for wifdom. With fwift wing, 

O'er land and {Af th' imagination roams ; 

Or truth, 'divinely breaking on his mind. 

Elates his being, and unfolds his powers'; 

Or, in his breaft, heroic virtue burns. 

The touch </ kindred, too, and love, he feels: 
The modeft eye, whole beams on his alone 
Extatic ihine ; the little ftrong embrace 
Of prattling children, twin'd around his neck. 
And emulous to pleafe him, calling forth 
The fond parental foul. Nor purpofe gay; 
Amufement, dance, or fong, he fternly fcorns ; 
For, happinafe and true philofophy. 
Are of the fecial ftiil, and fmiling kind. " 

This is the life> which thofe, who fret in guilt 
And guilty cities, never knew ; the life, 
Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt. 
When angels dwelt, and God himielf, with man. 

..«-..<.H.<....4.M.<.~.<..,^..<.«.<....<.^.<....<.'..<t* 

XXI. 

CHARACTER OF MAN. 

'NOW thou thyfelf ; prefume not God to fcan : 
. .^ The proper fludy of mankind, is man. ^ 
jiced on this ifthmus of a middle ftate, 
, bein& darkly wife, and rudely great : 
tb too much knowledge for the fceptic fide* 
til too much weaknifs for the ftoic's piide^ 

Uz He 
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He hangs between j in doubt, lo aS, or reft ; 
In doubt, to deem himfelf a God, or beaft ; 
In doubt, his mind or body to prefer ; 
Born, but to die ; and reasoning, but to err : 
Chaos of thought and pafllon, all confus'd ; 
Still by himfelf abus'd, or difabus'd : 
Created, half to rife, and half to fall ; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to al' : 
Sole judge of truth, in cndkfs error hvrl'd ; 
The glory, jeft, and riddle, of the world ? 



XXII. 

CONTENT — A rASTORAL. 



o 



'ER muiriands and mountains, fude, barren, and bare, 



As wildefd and weary'd I roam, 
A gentle young fliepherdefi fees my defpair, 
And leads me, o'er lawns, to her home. 

Yellow flieafs, from Ceres, her cottage had crown'd ; 

Green ruflies were ftrew'd on her floor ; 
Hercafement, fweet woodbines crept wantonly round. 

And deck'd the fod feats at her door. 

We fat ourfelves down to a cooling repaft-— 
' Frefti fruits!— and fhe culPd me the beft : 
While, thrown from my guard by fome glances fhe rad;^ 
Love (lily dole into ray breaft. 

I told my foft wiflies : flie fweetly reply'd — , 

(Ye virgins I her voice was divine ) 
" Tve rich ones rejedled, and great ones deny'd : 

" But take iiie, fond fliepherdr-Fm thine.'' 



i 
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Her air was fo modeft, her afpeft fo meek j 

So fimple, yet fweet, were her charms ; 
I kifs'd the ripe rofes that glow'd on her cheek j 

And lockM the lov'd maid in my arms. 

Now, /ocund, together, we tend a few iheep ; 

And if, by yon prattler, theftream, 
Keclin'd on her bofom, I fink into fleep^ 

Her image ft ill fofteos my dieam. . 

I Together, we range o'er the (low rifing hills. 

Delighted with paftora! views ; 
hOr reft on a rock whence the ftreamlet diftils, 

And point out new themes for the mufe* 

To pomp, or proud titles, Aie ne'er did afpirc 1 
i The damfcl's of humble defcent : 
The cottager, Peace, is well known for her (ire, 
And fhepherdf have nam'd her— Content* 

XXIII. 
nature's children all divide her care.. 

« 

HAS God, thou fool ! worked folely for ihy good, 
Thy joy, thy paftime, thy attire, thy food ? 
\ Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him, as kindly, fpread the flow'ry lawn. 
|s it fpf thee the lark afcends and fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Isit for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own, and raptures," fwell the note. 
The bounding fteed you pompoufly beftride, 
i Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. 
1 M 3 ts 

I 
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Is thine alone the feed that ftrews the plain ? 
The birds of heav'n fhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveft of the golden year ? 
Part pajs, and juftly, the deferving fteer. 
The hog that plows not, nor obejs thy call. 
Lives on the labours of this lord of ail. 

Know, nature's children all divide her care : 
The fur, that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my ufe V* 
** See man for mine 1^ replies a pamper'd goofe : 
And juft as fliort of reafon he muft h\\. 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for aU« 



•■<••<••<■■<••♦•<•.<"< jS »••>••>•♦*•> 



XXIV. 

B B A U T Y. 

MAY my fong foften, as thy daughters, I, 
Britannia, hail f for beauty is their own. 
The feeling heart, fimplicity of life, 
And elegance, and tafte ; the faultlefs form, 
Shap*d^y the hand of harmony j the cheek. 
Where the live crimfon, through the native white 
Soft iliooting, o'er the face, diffiifes bloom. 
And ev'ry namelefs grace ; the parted lip, 

' Like the red-rofe bud moift with morning-dew^ 
Breathing delight ; and, under flowing jet, 
Or funny ringlets, or of circling brown, 

.The neck flight- (haded, and the fwelHng breafl: j 
The look refiftlefs, piercinglo the foul. 
And by the foul informed, when, drefs'd in love, 
She fits, highfmlling, in the confcious eye* 

* A A V» 
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XXV. 

AOVICB TO THE PAIR SEX. 

BUT, if the rougher fey, by this fierce fport, 
Is hurried w'iid, let not fuch horrid joy 
E'er ftain the bofom of the Britiibfair. 
Far be the fpirit of the chafe from them ! 
Uncomely courage, unbefeeming ikill, 
To fpring the fenc^, to rein the prancing deed i 
Tke cflp, the whip» the mafculine attire* 
la which, they roughen to the fenfe, and all 
The winning foftnefsof their fez is loft* ' 
In them, 'tis graceful to diflbive at woe i 
With every motion, every word, to wave,^ 
Qjzick o'er the kindling cheek, the ready bluih ; 
And, from the fmalleft violence, to flirink 
Unequal ; in their fears the lovelieft. 
O f may their eyp$ no miferable (ight» 
Stve weeping lovers, fee $ a nobler game. 
Thro' lovers enchanting wiles purfued, yet fled. 
In chafe ambiguous. May their tender limbs 
Float in the loofe fimplicity of drefs ; « 

And, fafhion^i all to harmony, alone 
Know they, to feize the captivated foul. 
In rapture warbled from love breathing lips i 
To teach the lute to langutih i with fmooth ftep, 
DifcloHng motion in its every charm, 
Tq fwim along and fwell the mazy dance ; 
To train the foliage o'er the fnowy lawn ; 
To guide the pencil j turn the tuneful page i 
To lend new flavour to the fruitful year, 
And heighten nature's dainties ; in their race, 

M 4 ^ To 
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To rear tbeir graces into fecond life ; 
To give focieiy its higheft lafte ; 
Well-order'd home man's beft delight to make; 
And, by fubaiiffive wifdom. mod eft & ill. 
With every gentle care-eluding art, 
Toraifethe virtues, animate tjie blifs. 
And fweeten all the toils of human life. 
This* be the female dignity -and praife. 

..>....>. ...>....>....>-->-v^">-.>-.>-.>"..>"">« 

XXVI. 

t 

ON HAPPINESS. 

OH happinefs ! our being's end and aim : 
Good, pleafure, eafe, content ! whatc'er thy name: 
That fomething, which ftill prompts th' eternal figh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to di€ : 
Which ftill f^ net^ us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, fcetr double, by the fool, and wife« . 
Plant of celeftial feed f if dropp'd below, 
Say, in what mortal foil thou de.ign'ft "to grow : 
Fair op'ning to fome court's propitious fhrine j 
Or deep wiih diamonds in the flaming mine ? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaffian laurels yield j 
Dr reap'd in iron harvefts of the field ? 
W^here grows? — where grows it not ? If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the foil : 
Fix'd to no fpot is happinefs fincere ; 
*Tisno where toT^e found, or ev'ry where. 

Ordbr is heavVs firil law : and, this confeft, 
Some are, and muft be, greater than the reft i 
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More rich, more wife. But, who infers from hence 
That fuch are happier, fhocks all common fenfe« 
Heav'D to mankind idnpartial we confefs* 
If all are equal in their happtnefs. 
But mutual wants this happinefs increafe : 
All nature's difference keeps all nature s peace. 
Condition; circuoiftance, is not ^he thing : 
Blif&isthe fame, in fi^bje^, or inking; 
In who obtain defence, or wh^ defend ; 
, In him ^ho is, or him who finds, a friend. 
Fortune her gifts may varioufly difpofe. 
And thefe be happy call'd, unhappy thofe ; 
But heav'n's juft balance equal will appear, / ^.» , 
While thofe are placed in hope, and thefe ivftitr : |[L 

Not prefent good or ill, the joy or curfe, ^P 

Bui future views of better, or of worfe. 

» 

Oh fons of earth ! attempt ye ftill to rife* 
By mountains pil'd on mountains, to the fkies ? 
Heav'n ftill, with laughter, the vain toil furveys. 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raife* 

Know, all the good that individuals find> 
Or God and Nature meant to mere mankind, 
Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe. 
Lie in three words — Health, Peace, and Competence. 

XXVII. 

ELEGY, ON THE DEATH OP K YOUNQ LADY. 

STILL, fliall unthinking man, fubftantial deem 
The forms, that fleet through life'n deceitful dr^am ? 
On clouds, where fancy's beam amufive plays, 
^haM hecdlefs hope the towering fabric raife ? 

,M 5 TilU J 
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TilJ, at death's touch, the fiiiiy ^ons fly. 
And real fcenes rafli difinal on^xhti eye ; 
And, from Eljfium's balmy Dumber torn, 
The ftartled foul awakes, to thiak, andj mourn. 

O YE ! whofe hours in jocund tmin advancey 

Whofe fpirits to the fong of gladnefs dance. 

Who flowery rales in endlefs view furvcy^ 

Glittering in beams of vifionary day, 

O I yet, while fate dehy$ th' iinpedding woe. 

Be roufed to thought, anticipate the blow ; * 

Left, like the lightning's glance, the fuiden ill 

Flafli to confound, and penetrate to kill ; 

Left thus encompafs'd with funereal gloom, 
^Like me* ye bend o'er fome untimely tomb, 
^Pour your wild ravings in night's frighted ear. 

And half pronounce heaven's facred doom fevere, i 

Wise, beauteous, good f O every grace combined. 

That charms the eye, or captivates the mind f i 

Fair, as the floweret opening on the morn, 

Whofe leaves bright drops of liquid pearl adorn f I 

Sweet, as the downy-pinion'd gale, that roves i 

To gather fragrance in Arabian groves f 

Mild, as the ftrains, that, at the dofe of day, | 

Warbling remote, along the vales decay f—— | 

Y«t, why with thefe compared ? What tints Co fine. 

What fweetnefc, mildnefs, can be match'd with thine ! 

Why roam abroad ? Since ftill, to Fancy's eyes, 

I fee, I fee, thy lovely form arife. 

Still let me gaze, and every care beguile, 

Gaze on that cheek, where all the graces fmile ; 

The foul-exprefling eye, benignly btight. 

Where meeknefs beams ineffable delight ; 

That brow, where wifdom fits enthroned ferene, 

Each feature forms, and dignifies the mien : 

StiU 
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Still let me Uften» while her words impart 
T*he fweet efFufions of the blamelefs heart. 
Till all my foul, each Uimult charm'd away. 
Yields, gently led, to virtue's eafy fway. 

By thee infpir'd, CT virtue? age is young, 
And mvfic warbles from the faltering tongue ; 
Thy ray, creative, cheers the clowdcd brow, " 
And decks the faded cheek with rofy glow ; 
Brightens the joylefs afpeft, and fupplies 
Pure heavenly luftre to the languid eyes : 
But, when youth's living bloom refledls thy beams, « 

Refiillefs on the view the glory dreams. 
Love, wonder, joy, alternately alarm, ' 
And beauty dazzles with angelic charm. 

Ah ! whither fled } — ye dear Hlofigns ! (lay— 
Lo f pale and filent lies the lovely clay.r- 
How are the rofes on that cheek decay'd. 
Which late the purple light of youth difplay'd ! 
Health on her form each fprightly grace beftow'd ; 
With life and thought each fpeaking feature glow'd : 
Fair was the flower, and foft the vernal flcy ; 
Elate with hope, we deem'd no temped nigh $ 
When, lo f — a whirlwind's inllantaneous guft t * 
Left all its beauties withering in the duft. 

All cold the hand, that footh'd woe*s weary head f' 
And quencb'd the eye, the pitying tear that ihed I 
And mute the voice, whofe pleafmg accents dole,: 
InfuHng balm, into the rankled foul ! 
O death I why arm with cruelty thy power, 
And fpare the idle weed* yet lop the flower ? 
Why fly thy fliafts in lawlefs error driven ? 
Is virtue, then, no more the care of heaven ?— — « 
But, peace, bold thought I Ije dill— my burfliflg heart t 
We, not^ELizA, felt the fatiildart. 

-Scapy 
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'Scap'd the dark dungeon, does the (lave compfain. 
Nor blefs the hand that broke the galling chain ? 
Say, pines not virtue for the lingering morn. 
On this dark wild condemned to roam forlorn ? • 
Where reafon's meteor-rays, with fickJy glow, 
O'er the 4un gloom a dreadful gUmmViBg throw ; 
Difclofing, dubious, to fh' affrighted eye, 
Overwhelming mountains tottering from on high, 
Black billowy feas in florm perpetual tofs'd. 
And weary ways in wildermg labyrinths loft ? 
# happy ftroke f that but ft the bonds of clay ; 
Darts, through the rending gloom, the blaze of day 1 
And wings the foul, with boundlefs flight, to foar. 
Where dangers threat, and fears alarm no more. 

TraksporYing thought! Here let me wipe away 
Th«f tJar of grief, and wake a bolder lay.— 
But, ah !*|he fwimming eye overflows anew : 
Nor c)i«c^,the facred drops to pity due, 
Lo ! where, In fpeechlefs, hopelefs anguifti, bend 
O'er her I6v'd duft, the parent brother, friend : 
How vain the hope of man I— But, ceafe thy ftrain ; 
Nor foru)V's dead folemnity profane : 
MIx'd wun yon drooping mourners, on her bier. 
In filence, ihed the fympathetic tear. 



..<....<....<.M.<....<....<..(^..<....<....<"..<—<--<" 
XXVIII. 

ON PROCRASTI NATION. 

BE wife to-day* ^Tis madnefs to defet. 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead : 
Thus on— till wifdom is puili'd out of life* 
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Procraftination is the thief of time : 
Year after year it fteals, till all are fled ; 
And, 10 the mercies of a moment, leaves 
The vaft concerns of an eternal fcene. 

All promife is poor dilatory man ; 
And that thro* every ftage. Whe« young, indeed,. 
In full content, we, fometimes, nobly rell, 
Uo-anxious for ourfelves ; and only wiih, 
As duteous fons, our fathers were more wife. 
At thirty, man fufpedls himfelf a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan : 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay § 
Pufhcs his prudent purpofe to refolve : 
In all the magnanimity of thought, 
Refolves, and re-refolves— then dies the fame I 
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XXIX. 

INVITATION TO A MORNIN G-W^ 9K. 

AW A K E, my fair i the morning fprings 5 
The dew-drops glance around : 
The heifer lows ; the blackbird fings ; 
The echoing hills refound. 

The (imple fweets, would Stella tafte. 

That breathing moa-ning yields ;, 
The fragrance of the flow'ry wafte, 

And freihnefs of the ficids j 

By uplands, and the green-wood fide, . ' 

We'll tabe our early way. 



And; 
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And view the valley, fpreading wide. 
And opening with the day. 

Nor, uninftnidive, Hiall the fcene 

Unfold its charms in vain : 
The fallow brown, the meadow green» , 

The mountain and the plain ; 

Each dew-drop, glift*ning on ihe thorn, 

Ard trembling to its fall ; 
Each blufh, that paints the cheek of morn» 

In fancy's ear iball call ; 

*• O y£ f in youth and beauty's pride, * 

•* Who lightly dance along j 
** While laughter frolics at your fide, 

** And rapture tunes your fong j 

** What, though each grace around you play, 

** Each beauty bloom for you, 
•* Warm as the blufh of rifing day, 

" And fparkling as the dew : 

** The blufli, that glows fo gaily now^ 

• #ut glows to difappear ; 
** And, quiv'ring, from the bendiif'g bough, 

" Soon breaks the pearly tear : 

** So pafs the beauties of your prime, 

*• That ev'n in blooming die ; 
*' So, ihrinking at the blaft of time, 

** The treacherous graces fly." 

Let thofe, my Stella, flight the firain. 

Who fear to find it true ! 
Each fiiiir, of tranfient beauty vai^ 

Any doBth, as tranfient too \ 
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With charms, that win beyond the fight. 

And hold the willing heart. 
My Stella (hall await their flight ; 

Nor figh, when they depart. 
Still graces fhall remain behind » 

And beauties ftill controul ; 
The graces of the polifh'd mind. 

And beauties of the foul. 

-♦••>">->">->">"«S^>">->">">->->->" 
XXX. 

WINTER. 

SEE I Winter comes, to role the varied year. 
Sullen and fad, with all his rifing train, 
Vapours, and clouds, and ftorms. Be thefe mj theme i 
Thefe, that exalt the foul to folemn thought. 
And heavenly muling. Welcome, kindred glooms f 
Congenial horrors, hail ! With frequent foot, 
Pleas'd,. have I, in my chearful morn of life. 
When, nurs*d by carelefs folitudc, I liv'd. 
And fung of nature with unceafing joy, 
Pleas'd, have I wander'd through your rough domain 1 
Trod the poor virgin-fnows, myfcif as pure ^ 
Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burft ; 
Or feen the deep. fermenting tempeft brew'd 
In the grim evening-Iky. Thus pafs'd the time. 
Till, through the lucid chambers of the fouth, 
Look'd out the joyous Spring, look'd out, and fmll'd. 



XXXI. 
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XXXI. 

ODE TO SPRING.. 

YOUTH of the year, ielightful Spring f 
Thy bleft leturn, on genial wing, • 
Infpires my languid lays : 
No more I deep in doth fupine. 
When all creation at thy flirine» 
Its annual tribute pays. 

Efcap'd from Winter's freezing pow'r, 
£ach blofTom greets thee, and each flow'r ; 

And, forcmoft of the train, 
By nature (aitlefs handmaid !) dreft. 
The fnow-drop comesy in liilied vcft, 

ProphetiQ of thy reign. 

The lark now drains her tunbful throat. 
And ev'ry loud and fprightly note 

Calls Echo from her cell-*- 
fie warned, ye maids that liften round ; 
A beauteous nymph became a found ; 

Thenymph, who lov'd too well. 

The bright-hair'd fun with warmth benign, 
Bids tree, and flirub, and fwelling vine, 

Their infant buds difplay : 
Again the ftreams refrelK the plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 

And^ fparkling, blefs his ray. 

Life-giving zephyrs breathe around^ . 
And, in&ant, glows th* pnameird ground,> 
With nature's varicth4iues— 
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Not fo returns our youth, decay 'd : 
Alas/ nor air, nor fun, nor fhade» 
The fpring of life renews. 

The fun's too quick revolving beam 
Apace diflblves the human dream. 

And bring's th* appointed hour: 
Too late we catch his parting ray. 
And mourn the idly wafted day. 

No longer in our pow'r. 

Then, happieft he ? whofe lengthened fight 
Purfues, by virtue's conftant light, 

A hope beyond the fkies ; 
Where frowning Winter ne'er fliall come, • ^ 
But rofy fpring for ever bloom, 

And funs eternal rife. 

XXXII. 

THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

IN that foft feafon, when defcending fhowers, 
Call for'h the greens, and wake the riling flowers | 
When opening buds fa lute the welcome day, 
And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray j 
As balmy fleep had charm'd my cares to reft. 
And love itfelf was banifli'd from my breaft, 
(What lime the morn myfterious vifions brings* 
While pureft fltinibers fpfead their golden wings) 
A train of phantoms, in wild order, rofe, ^ 

And, joined, this mtelleftual ktne cotnpofe. 

,1 ftood, niethought, betwixt the earth a'nd' ikies 5 
The whole creatiof! open la mine eyes. 

I» 
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In air, felf-balanC'd, bung the globe below, 
Where mountains rife» and circling oceans flow : 
Here» naked rocks, and empty w^ftes, were feen ; 
There, towery cities, »nd wild forefts green ; 
Here« failing fhips delight the wand'ring eyes ; 
There, trees and intermingled temples rife : 
Now, a clear fun the ihining fcene difplays ; 
The tranfient landfcape, now, in clouds decays. 

O'er the wide profpe^ as I gaz'd around. 
Sudden I heard a wild promifcuous founds 
Like broken thunders that at diftance roar. 
Or billows murmuring on the hollow ihore : 
Then, gazing up, a glorious pile beheld. 
Whofe towering fummit ambient clouds conceard. 
High, on a rock of ice, the fiiufture lay ; 
Steep its afcent, and flippery was the way. 
The wond'rous rock, I3ce Parian marble, fhone« 
And feem'd, to diftant iight, of foUd fione. 
Infcriptions, here, of various names I view'd« 
The greater part by hoftile time fubdued ; 
Yet wide was fpread their fame in ages paft^ 
And poets, once, had promis'd they fliould laft. 
Some, frefli engrav'd, appear'd, of wits rcnown'd— 
I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I faw, that other names deface. 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place : 
Their own, like others, foon^^r piace reG£;n*d i 
Or difappear'd, and left the firil behind. 
Nor was the work impaired by dorms alone, 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a fun $ 
For fame, impatient of es^tremes, decays. 
Not more by envy, than excefs of praife» 
Yet part no injuries of heavea could feel. 
Like cryftal, faithful to the graving fttel i , 

The 
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The rock's high fummit, in the temple's fliade» 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ilorms invade. 
Their names, infcrib'd unnumber'd ages paft» 
From time's firft birth, with time itfelf ifaall laf! : 
Thefe, ever new, nor fubjedt to decays, 
Spread, and grow brighter, with the length of dayt. 

The temple fhakes : the founding gates unfold ^ 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold, 
-Rais'd on a thoufand pillars, wreath'd around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crown'd* 
The maffy columns in a circle rife> 
O'er which a pompous dome invades the (kiet : 
Scarce to the top I ftretch my aching fightf 
So Jarge it fpread, and fwelPd to fuch a height* 
Full in the midft, proud Fame's imperial feat 
With jewels blaz'd, magnificently great : 
The vivid em'ralds, there, revive the eye i 
The flaming rubies ihew their fanguine dye ; 
Bright azure rays, from lively fapphires, ftream ; 
And lucid amber cafts a golden gkam. 
With various-colour'd light the pavement ihone i - 
And, all on fire, appeafd the glowing throne : 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze. 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 

When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight, 
Scarce feem'd her ftature of a cubit's height i 
But, fweird to larger fize, the more I gaz^. 
Till, to the roof, her towering front flie rais*d» 
Such was her form, as ancient bards have told : 
Wings raife her arms, and wings her feet infold | 
A thoufand bufy tongues the goddefs bears, 
A thoufand open ejes^ and lift'ning ears. 
Beneath, in order rang'd, the tuneful nine 
/Her virgin handmaids} fiUi attend the ihrine : 
^ With 
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V 

With ejes on Fame for ever fix'd, they fing ; 
For Fame they raife the voice, ^nd tune the ftring : 
With tiaie's firft birth, began the heavenly lays, 
And laft eternal, through the length of days. 

Around thefe wonders, as I caft a look, 
The trumpet founded, and the temple fhook ; 
And all the nations, fummon'd at the call, 
From different quarters, fill the fpacious hall: 
Of various tongues, the mingled founds were he^rd i 
In various garbs, promifctious throngs appear'd : 
Millions of fuppliant crowds the /hrine attend, 
And all degrees before the goddefs bend ; 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the fage, 
And boafting youth, and narrative old age. 

First at the flirine, the learned world appear. 
And, to the goddefs, thus prefer their prayer— 
** Long have we fought t' inftrudt and plcafe mankindf 
** With (Vudies pile, with midnight vigils blind: 
** But, thank'd by few., rewarded yet by none, 
** We here appeal to thy fuperior throne i 
'' On wit and learning the jufl prize beftow, 
** For fame is all we muft expeCV below.*' — 
The goddefs heard ; and bade the mufes raife 
The golden trumpet of eternal praife* 
From pole to pole the winds diffufe the found, 
And fill the. circuit of the world around ; 
Not all at once> as thunder breaks the cloud | 
The notes, at firft» Were rather fweet than loud : 
By juft degrees, they every moment rife ; 
Spread round the earth, and gain upon the (kies. 

Next rhefe, the good and juft, an awful train, 
Thus, on their knees, addrefs the facred fane- ' " . -* " 
*' Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 
t* And the beft men are treated like the woxfta 
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** Do thou, juft goddefs ! call our merits forth, 

" And give each deed th' exaft intriofic worth." 

" Not with bare jufticc ihall your a^s be crown*d, 

" {Said Fame) but high above defert renownM s 

I* Let fuller notes th' applauding world amaze, 

" And the Idud clarion labour in your praife." 

A troop caroc next, who crowns and arniour wore; 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore — 
" For thee (they cry'd) amidft alarms and ftrrfe, 
" We faird, in tempefts,, down the ftream of life ; 
" For thee, whole nations fill'd with fire and blood, 
" And fwam to empire through the purple flood. 
** Thofe ills, we dar'd, thy infpiration own j 
" What virtue feem'd, was done for thee alone."— 
" Ambitious fools! (the queen reply'd and frown'd) 
•* Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown'd : 
" There, fleep forgot^ with mighty tyrants gone ; 
" Your ftatues moulder'd, aiid your names unknown."— 
A fudden cloud ftraight fnatch*d them from my fight, 
And each majeftic phantom funk in night. 

Then came the fmalleft tribe 1 yet had icen i 
Plain was their drefs, and modeft was their mien-«< 
** Great idol of mankind ! we Aeitber claim 
'* The praife of merit, nor afpire to fame $ 
" But, fafe in deferts, from th'applaufe of men, 
** Would die unheard-of, as we liv'd unfeen. 
" 'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight, 
" Thofe 2i€ts of goodnefs, which themfelves requite. 
** O I let us, ftill, the fecret joy partake, 
** To follow virtue, ev'n for virtue's fake.''— 
** And live there men, who flight immortal fame } 
** Who, then, with incenfe /hall adore our name ? 
*' But, mortals, know, 'tis ft ill our greateft pride, 
** To blaze thofe virtue?, which the good would hide. 

" Rife, 
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** Rife, mufes I rife I add all your tuneful breath ! 
** Thefe rouft not deep in darknefs, and In death/' 
She faid«-*ln air the trembling mufic floats. 
And on the winds triumphant fwell the notes ; 
So foft, tho' high ; (o loud, and yet fo clear ; 
Ev'n lift'ning angels lean from heav'n to hear : 
To fartheft ihores th' ambrofid fpirit flies. 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the Ikies. 

While thus I flood, intent to fee and hear. 
One came, methougbt, and whifper'd in my ear—* 
*' What could thus high thy raih ambition ralfe ? 
" Art thou, fond youth,! a candidate foYpraife?"— 
*Tis true, faid I, not void of hopes I came ; 
For, who fo fond, as youthful bards, of fame ? 
But, if the purcfaafe cofl fo dear a price. 
As ibothing folly* or exalting vice ; 
And, if the mufe mufl flatter lawlefs fway ; 
And follow ftill, where fortune leads the way ; 
Or, if no bads bear my rifing name. 
But the fall'n ruins of another's fame ; 
Then, teach me, Heav'n! to fcorn the guilty bays ; 
Drive from my breaft that wretched lufb of praife. 
UnblemifhM let me Hve^ or die unknown** 
O I grant me hontft fame— ^r grant me none. 



Ttt I 



SEC- 



S E C T I O N ir. 



L E s s O N I. 

Odb on the biktr-dat op Lord Hay, 
NOW Eakl op Erkol. 



AMUSE, ua&ill'd in venal praife, 
Unftain'd with flattery's art i 
Who loves iimpHcitj of lays, 
Breath'd ardent from the heart ; 
While gratitude and joy infpire, 
Refttmes the long.unpra6tis'd lyre, # 
To Ittil, O Hay ! thy natal morn. 
No gaudy wreath of flowers ihe weaves, 
But twines with oak the laurel-leaves, 
Thy cradle to adorn. 

For, not en beds of gaudy flowers 

Thine aiiceflors reclined. 

Where floth diflblves, and fpl^en devours, 

All ener^ of jnind : 

To hurl the dart, to ride the car. 

To item the deluges of wai;, 

And 
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And fnatch from fate a (inking land j 
Trample th' invader's lofty creft. 
And. from his grafp, the dagger wreft. 
And defolatiug brand ; 

*Twas this, that raifed th* illuftrious line 
To tmtCh the firft in fame : ._^ 

A thoofand years have feen it fliinc 
With una»bated flame ; 
Have feen thy mighty fires appear 
Foremoft in glory's high career. 
The pride and pattern of the brave : 
Yet, pwre from luft of blood their fire. 
And from ambition's wild defire ; 
They triumph'd but to fave. 
The piufc, v^rith jpy^ attends their way 
The vales of peace along ; 
There,, to its Lord, the village gay 
Renews the grateful fong. 
Yon caftle's glittering towers contain 
No pit of woe, nor clanking chain. 
Nor' to the fuppliant's wail refound : 
The open doors the needy blefs, 
Th' unfriended hail their calm recefs, 
And gladnefs fmiles around. 
There, to the fympathetic beaxt, 
Life's beft delights belong jj r ■ 

To mitigate the mourner's fmart^ 
To guard the weak from wrong. 
Ye fons of luiury f be wife : ^ • 
Know, happinefs for ever flies 
The cold and folitary . breaft : 
Then, let the focial inftindl glow j 
And learn to feel another's woe, 
. And, in his joy, be 'blefs'd. 

0! 



L 
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! yet, ere pleafure plant her fnarc 
' For unfufpeding; ytJaih ; 
Ere flattery her fong prepare 
To check the voice of truth ; 
! may his country's guardian power 
Attend the (lumbering infant's bower^ 
And bright, infpiri/ig dreams impart,^ . 
To roufe the hereditary fire. 
To kindle each fubliine defire, 
• lixalt, and warm the heart. 

Swift, to reward a parent's fears^ 

A parent's hopes to crown. 

Roll on in peace, ye blooming years, 

That rear him to renown : 
j When, in his fini/b'd form and face. 

Admiring multitudes fhall trace 
' Each patrimonial charm combin'd ; 
I The courteous, yet majeftic mien 1 

The liberal fmilci ; the look ferene j 

The grea.t and gentle mind. 

Tet, though thou draw a nation's eyes. 

And win a natlon^s love, 

Let not thy towering foind defpife 

The village and the grove. 

No flandef, there, fhall wound thy fame ; 

No ruffian take his deadly aim ; 

No rival weave the fecret fnare : 

For inndcence, with angel fmile 5 

Simplicity, that knows not guile; 

And love, and peace are there. 

When winds the mountain oak aiTail, 
And lay its glories wafte. 
Content may dumber in the valei 
Unconfdious of the blaft^ 

N Through 
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Through fcenes pf tumult while wV.roamy ' 
The heart, alas ! is ne'er at hoirie ; 
It hopes, in time, to roam no more : 
The mariner, not vainly brave. 
Combats the ftorm» an* rides the wave. 
To reft, at laft, on ihore. " •'; ' 

Ye proud ! ye-felfifh ! ye fevere F 

How vain your ma(k of ftatc ? . , 

The good, alone, hav'e joy fmcere; . . 

The good, alone, are great : 

Great, when, amid the vale of peace, 

They bid the plaint of forrow ceafe. 

And hear the vQice of artlefs pratfe ; - 

As when, atong the trophy 'd plaln^; * "V \ / 

Sublime, they lead the vi^or train> ■ '■ ^ ' 

While ihouting nations gaze. ' ' . 

II. 

ADVICE to' A Y O U K G N BL pM A N.' "^ 



B 



EG IN, my Lord, in early youth, ^ 
To fufFer, nay, encourage truth : 
And blame me not for difrefpeft. 
If I the flatterer's ftyle lejea. . . .. ^^ 

The tree's diftinguifli^d, by the .fruit ; . ., .. 
Be virtue then, yoiir firft purfuiC 
Set your great ancettors In- vic;w : . . . ' 

Like them, deferye the title too. 
Like them, ignoble adlions fcorn : 
Let virtue prove you greatly born. 

Though with lefs plate their fide-bo^rd flionf # ; .' 
Their confcience always wastjieir own. 

They 
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They ne'er at Levees meanly fawn'd ; 

Nor was their honour yearly, pawn'd : 

Their hands, by no corruption ftain'd. 

The minifterial bribe difdain'd : 

They ferv'd the crown with loyal zeal ; 

Yet, jealous of the public wfeaf, ^ \ ,; r! T ' ' 

They ftood the bvtWatk of pur laws, . ) ^ ^x 

And wore at heart theii: Country's caufc : 

By neither place nor penfion bought, ^ ^ 

They fpoke and voted as they thought. 

Thus did your fires adorn their feat ; 

And fuch, alone, are truly great. : 

If you the paths of learning flight. 
You're but a dunce in ftronrgeriighr-: . ,- ' 

In foremoft rank, the coward^ {dac'd, ^ j 

Is more conrprcuouily difgraCd. • . 

If you, to fervea paltry end, 
Toknaviflijobs cancbndefcend, 
We pay you the- contempt that's due: : . •' * 
In that you have precedence too* 
Whence had you this illuArio'us name ? : . . 
From virtue and unbleniifh*d fame. .^ . 

By birth, the name A&ie defcends: • . ^ qn'.; 

Your honoyr on yourfelf depends. 
Think not your coronet can hide • 
Afluming ignorance and pride : . ^ ' ' * -^ 

Learning, by ftu'dy, muft be wonj 
'T was ne'er entaird^froin fon to fon.! .'. ' 

Superior worth yotr rank requires : 
For 'that mankind rcvires your fires. 
If you degenerate from your race. 
Their merits heighten your difgrace. . • 

«. ' " ' I ' ■ 
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HI. 

COKTINENCE Of SciFIO« 

I 

WHEN, to his glorious 6rft efTay in war, i 

New Carthage fell ,• there all the flower of Spain ' 
Were kept in hoftage j a full field prefenting 
For Scipio's generofity to fliine.— A noble virgin, 
Confpicuous far o'er all the captive dames, ! 

Was mark'd the general's prize. She wept, and blofh'd ; 
Young, frefh, and blooming, like the morn. An eje. 
As when the blue fky trembles thro' a cloud 
Of pureft white. A fecret cbarm combined 
Her features, and infu^'d inchantment thro* theni« 
Her fhape was harmony.— But eloquence 
Beneath her beauty fails ; which feemM on purpofe. 
By nature lavifli'd on her, that mankind 
Might fee the virtue of a hero tried, 
Almoft beyond the ftretch of human force. 
Soft ai fhe pafs'd along, with downcafl: eyesf 
Where gentle forrow fwell'd, and, now and then, 
Dropp'd o'er her modeft cheeks ajjtrickling tear. 
The Roman legions languiib'd, and hard war 
Felt more than pity : even their chief himfelf, 
As on his high tribunal rais'd he fat, 
Tu)rn'd froip the dang'rous fight ; and, chiding, aflc'd 
His 'officers, if, by this gift, they meant " '" 
To cloud his glory in its very dawn, 

She^ quedion'd of her birth, in trembling accents. 
With tears, and blufhes, broken, told her tale. 
But, when he found her royally defcended ; 
Of her old captive parents the fole joy i 
And that a haplefs Celtiberiun prince, 

Her 
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Her lover and belov^, forgot hi^ chains. 

His loft dominions, and for her alone 

Wept out his tender foul ; fudden the heart 

Of this young, conquering, loving, godlike Roman, 

Felt all the great divinity of virtue. 

His wi/hing youth flood check'd, his tempting povrer, 

Reflraia*d by kind humanity. — At once 

He for her parents and her lover calPd. 

The various fcene imagine. How his troops 

Look'd dubious on, and wonder'd what he meant ; 

While, ftrcich'd below, the trembling fuppliants lay, 

Rack'd by a thoufand mingling paflions — fear, 

Hope, jealoufy, difdain, fubmiflion, grief. 

Anxiety, and love in every ihape. 

To theije as different fcntiments fucceeded, 

As miz'd emotions, when the man divine 

Thus the dread filence to the lover broke* 

** We both are young j both charm'd. The right of 

" w,ar 
^^ Has put thy beauteous miftrefs in my power ; 
" With whom, I could, in the raoft^facred lies, 
** Live out a happy life. But, know, that Romans, 
** Their hearts, ai well as enemies, can conquei^, 
*\Then, take her to thy foul : and, with her, take 
•* Thy liberty and kingdom. . In return, 
" lai but this — When yoii. behoU thefe eycte, . . . 
** Thefe charms with tranfport, be a friend to Rome." 
Ecftatic wonder held the lorers mute ; 
While the loud camp, and all the cluft'ring croud 
That hung around, rang with repeated ihou>s. ^ 
Fame took the alarm, and throu^^ refounding Spaia 
Blew h&, the fair report i which, ;more than arms. 
Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd. 

N 3 • ' ' IV, 
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IV. 

Lady Randolph's S o l i l o q^u y. 

YE wood5 and wilds ! whofe melancholy gloom 
Accords with my foul's fadnefs, and draws ionh 
The voice of forrow from my burflmg heart- 
Farewell a while. I will not leave you long : 
For, in your fhades, I deem fome fpirit dwells ; 
Who, from the chiding ft ream, or groaning oak, 
Srili hears, and.anfwers to Matilda's moan. 
Oh, Douglas! Douglas 1 if departed ghoHs 
Are e'er permitted to review this world. 
Within the circle of that wood thou art.; 
And, with the padion of immortals, hjear'ft 
My lamentation : hcar'ft thy wretched wift 
Weep, for her hulband flain, her in&nt loft. 
My brother's timelefs death I feem to mourn, 
Who periHsd with thee oo this fatal day. 
To thee i lift my voice ; to thiee addrefs 
The plaint, which mortal ear has never heard* 
Oh ? dlfnegard me not. Though I am caird 
Anotlier's now, my heart is wholly thine. 
Incapable of ch^mge, fiffe^ion lies 
Buried my /Douglas,] tn( thy bloody. grav«» . 
* • ' - " i '.Ui i '.<{('.:•'■' .i . ■ ." . . ' 

r ^'-'- ^ ■■"'■' ■- ■'■' V.' ■- -• • : . • 

I. .:'■•.. . 
. The CptJNT^TMAjN AJJD JrPjTlR. 

OE'RSPENT with toll, beneath the iliade,. 
A peafant refted^ on -his fpadc- " -. 

** How hard," he cries,; •* it is to bear 
*.< This load of life from year, to year f 

** Soon 
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«< Soon as the morning ilreaks the ikies, 
*• Ihduftrious labour bids me rife ; 
** With fweat I earn my homely fare, 
** And every day renews my care." 

Jove heard the difcdntented drain, ' • » 

And thus rebuk'd the murmVing fwain. '. . 
•* Speak out your wants, then, honeft friend : 
*• Unjuft complaints the gods offend. 
** If you repine at partial fate, 
** Inftrudl me what could mend your ftate, 
** Mankind, in every ftation, fee. ^ 

•' What wifli yoti ? Tell me what you'd be/* 
So faid, upborne upon a cloud, 
The clown furvey'd the anxious crowd. 
•• Yon face of care," fays Jove, " behold ; 
** His bulky bags are fiird with gold. 
** See with what joy he counts it o'er I y 
*• That film, to-day, hath fweellM his ftorc.". 
•• Were I that roan/* (the peafaot cry'd) 
«« What bleffing coul^ I aft befide ?" 
•* Hold," fays the god ; •* firft, learn to know 
** True happinefs from outward /how. .... 
** This optic glafs of intuition — 
'* Here, take it, viev^ his true condition." 
He lookkl, and Taw the mifer's breaft, 
A troubled ocean, ne*er at reft ; ♦ 

Want ever ftares him in the. face, 
And fear anticipates difgrace. 
With confcious guilt, hb faw him ftart ; 
Extortion gnaws his trobbing heart ; 
And never, or in thought or dream. 
His hreaft admits one happy gleam. 
•• May Jove,'' b^ .cries, ** rejc£t my prayV, . 
** And guard my life from guilt and care. 

N 4 '« My 
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*' My foul abhors that wretch's fate : 

** Oh ! keep me in my bumble ftate* 

*' But, fee, amidft a gaudy crowd, 

'' Yon minifter fo gay and proud ; 

** On him what happinefs attends, 

•• Who thus rewards his grateful friends I"— . 

•* Firft take the glafs," the god replies ; 

Man views the world with partial eyos^* " 
** Defend roe from this hideous fight," 
Exclaims aloud the ilartled wight : 
** Corruption, with corrofive fmart, 
** Li^ cank'ring on his guilty heart : 
** I fee hin>, with polluted hand, 
** Spread the contagion o'er the land. 
" ■ Now avVice» with infatiate jaws, 
'* Now rapine, with her happy claws, 
" His bofoni tears. His confcious breaft 
** Groans, with a load of crimes oppreft* 
" ^ee him, mad and drunk with power, 
** Stand tottering on ambition's tower. 
" Sometimes, in fpecches vain and proud, 
•• His boafls infult the nether crowd i 
*' Now, feiz'd with giddinefs and fear, 
** He trembles left his fall is near* 
** Was ever wretch like this ? he cries : 
•* Such mifery, in ftich difguife f 
«* The chang^, O Jove, I difavow ; 
'* Still be my lot the fpade and plough.** 
He, next, confirmed by fpeculation. 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation ; 
For, he the ftatefman feem'd in part. 
And bore fimilitude of heart. 
Nor did the Soldier's trade inflame ' 
His hopes with thirft of fpoil and fame : 

The 
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The miferiee of war ike in<Hiriied i 
Whole nations into deferts turn'd. 

Thus, weighing life itt ^ob cp.nditipn. 
The down withdrew his raih petitioi^. 

Wh e n thus the god — " How. mortals err ! 
. •* If you true bappinefs prefer, li/i,., 

** Tis to no rank of Jife conBn'd, 
** Bm dwells in every honefl mind. 
** Be juftice, then, your folc purfuit : ', 

" Plantvirtue, and content's the fruit/' . .^ '. 

So Jove, to gratify the clown, 
Where firft he found him, fet him down. 

•VI. 

INVOCATION TO ^ARADIS£ .L08T« 

OF man's Brft difobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 
Brought death into th|^world, and all our woe, ' 
With Jofs t)f Eden, till one greater man • ' ' 

Reilore us, and regain the blifsful feat, 
Sing heav'niy mufe! that,'on the fecret top* 
Of Oreb, orofSinai, didft inifpirc • 

That fhepHerd, who firft taught the chofen ieed, 
In the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth 
Rofe out of chaos : or, if Sion hil^ ' 

Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Faft by the oracle of God i I thence 
InvokethyaidtomyadVentrousfong, • I-'"*' 

That, with no middle flight, intends to foay ^ . 

AbovQ th' Aonian mount, while it purfues 
Things unattempted yet in prafe or rhime^ . .r. 

N 5 Anrf^ 
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And, chiefly thou, Orf>rri%l thdat *iioft prefer 

Before all temples, th' upright heart atid pute, 
Inftrua me, MxixiuldKiw'^i^ th<«i,. from the firft. 
Waft prefent, and i^hh itiigfaty wingK outfpread, 
Do7e-Iike fat'ft brooding on the vaft abyfs* 
And mad*ft it pregnant : what in me is dark^ 
Illumine } what is low raife and fupport i 
That, to the height of this- great ai;gom£nty 
I may aflert eternal provide^ce^ ; 
And juftifj the ways of i*o^ to men* 

VIL 

. , . K H IT I R. B M E N T. 

SWEET Auburn! parcM of the blififul hour ! 
Thy glades, forlori), confefs the tyrant's pow'r. 
Here, as I take my falkary roinids. . 
Amid ft thy tangling walks, a.nd ru^d grounds ; 
An<i| many a yearelaps-d, return tp-yiew 
Where, once,, the cottage ft cod, the hawthorn grew ; 
Here» as with doubtful peojive fteps, J range. 
Trace every fcene, and wonder at the change ; 
Remembrance wakes^ with all her bufy train, 
Swells at my breaft, and tyrns (he pail to pain. 

In all my 4iiandVings vouhdthis world of care. 
In all my griefs — and Godi ha^ given my ibfire-^ 
I ftlU hadhopesy mylai)eft:hoiirstocro:Wii» 
Amidft thefe immble bowers to lay me down ^ 
M y anxious day to huiband near the clof^. 
And keep life's flanie i|om wafting^ byrepoff: 
IHill 
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1 ftill had hopes (for pride :atteiKi» u^ ftill) < 

Amidft the fwains, to fhew my bpoHeara'd ikiU i 
> Around my fire, an ev'ning group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I faw : 
And, as a hare, whom hounds and horns purfue. 
Pants to the place, from whence, at firft, flie ijew, 
I, ftill had hopes, my long Vexations paft, . 

Here to return — and die at hdnie at laft. ' . ' 

O' BLEST retiretpcot'? friend, fp life's decline I 
Retreats from care tia,t qever muft be mine i 
How bleft is he, who crowns, in (hades like thcfct 
A youth of labour, with an age of eafe: 
Who quits a world, where ijtrong temptations try, . . 

And, fince 'tis hard to combat, learns la $y. 
For him, no wretches, born to workiand weep,, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dang'rous.dfep f.- 
No furly porter ftandsj in guilty ftate^. ' 
To fpurn imploring famine from hisjpte j ^ 
But on he moves to meet his latter effi. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend i 
Sinks to the grave, wit^unperceiv'd decay. 
While reGgnation gently (lopes the flopes the way ; 
And, all his profpeds bright'mng to the laft. 
His heaven conwnences, ere the wbrld be paft I 

..<.^.<....<..'..<....<...,<..c^-.<""<--<""<-<--<" 
' VIII. 

A N 1 G»H TTf I E C P. ON p E A t"h.; 

BY the blue taper's trembling light. 
No mdfe I wafte the wakeful night, 
Intent, with endlels view, to pore 
The fchoolmcn and the fages o'er : 

Their 



\ 
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Their books from wirdom widely ftray ; 
Or point, at beft, the longeft way. 
I'll feek a readier path, and go 
Where wifdom*$ furely taught, below. 

Ho w deep yon azure dyes the iky t 

Where orbs of gold unnumber'd lie ; 

While, ^hro' their ranks, in filver pride, 

The nether crefcent feems to guide. 

The *flumb'ring 'breeze forgets to breathe ; 

The lake is fmooth and clear beneath. 

Where, once again, thcfpangled fliow^ 

Defcends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds, which on the right afpfre. 

In dimnefs from the view tetire : 

The left,- prefents a place of graves, 

Whofe wall the filent water laves. 

That fleeple guides thy doubtful fight . 

Among the livid gl^yns of night. 
There, pafs, with melancholy ftate, 
By all the folemn heaps of fate. 

And think, as foftly (ad you tread. 

Above the venerable dead, 

*• Time was, like thee, they life pofiefsV i 

*' And time Ihall be, that thou Ihalt reft.'^ 

Those with bending oiler bound, 
That, namelefs, have the crumbled ground. 
Quick, to^he glancing thought, difclofe 
Where toil and poverty repofe. 

Tb a flat fmooth ftones that bear a name, 
The chiflel's ilender help to fame 
(Which, ere our fet of friends decay. 
The frequent fteps may wear away) 
A middle race of mortals own i 
Men, half ambitious, all unknown- 

The 
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The marble tombs» that rtfeon bigh» 
Wbofe dead ID vaulted arches lie, 
Whofe pillars fWell with fculptur'd (tones. 
Arms, angels, epitaphs ahd bones, 
Thefe (an the poor jemains of ftatc) 
Adorn the rich, or praife the great ; 
Who, while on earth in fame they live. 
Are fenfelefs of the fame they give. 

Ha ! while I gaze» pale Cynthia fades ; 
The burfting earth unveils the fliades : 
All flow, and wao, and wrapt with ihrouds> 
They rife, m vifionary crowds ; 
And all, with fober accent, cry, 
** Think, mortal, what it is to die." 

Now, from 3ron black and fbo'ral yew, \\ 

That bathes the chaf nel-*bPQf<s with dew, 
Methinks 1 hear a voice begin 1 
(Ye ravens, ceafe your croaking din. 
Ye tolling clocks, no time refound 
O'er the long lake and midnight ground) 
It fends a peal of hollow, groans. 
Thus fpeaking from among the bones. 

** Wh e n men n^y.fcythe and dart^ fupply* 
** How great a king of fears am 1 1 
*• They view me like the laft of things : 
" They make, and, then, they dread, my ftings. 
•* Fools ! if you lefs provok'd your fears, 
" No more niiy fpe^tre-form appears. 
'* Death's but a path that muft be trod, . , 

<• If man would ever pafs to God ; 
*' A port of calms, a flate of eafe, 
** From the rough rage of fwelling feas. 
" Why, thcd, thy flowing fable ftoles, 
f * Deep pendent cyprefs, mourning poles, 

*' Loofc 
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" Look fcarfs to fall athwart thy w^eds, 

" Long palls, drawn hearfes, covered fteeds, 

** And plumes of blacl, that, as they tread, 

" Nod o*er the Tculcheons of jthe dead i 

*' Nor can the parted body know, 

** Nor wants the foul, .thefe forms of woe 

** As men, who long in pi ifon dwell, 

** With lamps that glimmer roiind thecfHj,^ 

•* Whene'er their fuflPring years are run, , . 

« "Spring forth to greet the glitt'ring fun ; 

** Such joy, tho' far tranfcending fenfe,' ^' ""' 

*' Have pious fouls at parting hence. 

** On earth, and in the body plaC'd, ' • I 

** A few, and evil years they wafte : 

"But, when their chains are caft afideV 

** See the glad. fcerie4inf«>ding wide,' ' 

** Clap the glad wing, and tow'r awAy, 

" And mingle with the blaze of day." 

B AT T I. Ef O F ' A N 6 E L S. 

NOW ftorming fury rofe. 
And clamour, fuch as heard in heav'n till aow^ 
Was never. AVms on armour, clafhing, bray'd 
Horrible difcord ; arid the madding wheels 
Of brazen chari6tg rag'd. Dire wa!s the noife ' I 

Of conflidl. Over-hcftid, the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts, in flaming volHes flew ; 
And, flying, vaulted cither hoft with fire. 
So, under fiery c6pe, together ruffi'd 

•■ -'Both 
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Both battles main, with ruinous aiTautt, 
Anid unextinguifliable rage. All beaven 
Refounded i and, had earth been theiiy all earth 
Had, to her ceoter, ihook. 

X. . 

*ON VERSIFICATION. 

MANY, by nunabew, judge a poet's fong ; 
And fmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong. 
In the bright mufe, tho' thoufand charms confpirey * 

Her voice is alt the& tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt ParnafTua, but to plea(e their ear, 1 

Not mend their minds ; as fom^ to church repair* f' 

Not for the dodrine, but the mufic there. ^ 

Thefe equal fjUables alone require, 
Tho' of the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
And ten low wor^^s oFc creep in one dull line ; 
While thej ring round the fame unvary'd chimes. 
With fure returns of dill expefted rhymes- . 
Where-e'er you find ** the cooling weftern breeze,*' 
In the next line, it " whifpers thro' the trees :" 
If cryftal ftreams " with pleafing murmurs creep," 
The reader's .threatened (not ii vain) with */ fl^cp :" 
Then, at the laft and only couplet fraught 
With fqjne unmeaning thing they call a thoughjt, 
A needleis Alexandrine ends the fopg, 
That, like a wounded fnake, drags its flow length along* 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly fibootb, or languiihiogly flow ; 

Aad 
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And praife the eafy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham's ftrength, and Waller's fweetnefs joia. 

TauB eafe, in writing, comes from art, not chance ; 
As thofe move eafieft* who have leam'd to dance. 
^Tis not enough, no harfhnefs gives offence ; 
The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. 
Soft is the drain, when zephyr gently blows. 
And the fmooth ftream, in fmoother numbers flows: 
But when loud furges lafli the founding ihore. 
The hoarfe rough verfe ftiould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move (low : 
Not fo, when fwift Camilla fcouis the plain. 
Flies o*er th' unbending corn, and ikiins along themaifl. 

Hear, how Timotheus' vary'd lays fnrprife. 
And bid alternate paifions fall and rife I 
While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove, 
Now, burns with glory ; and, then, melts with love : 
Now, his h^K^eyes, with fparling fury glow » 
Now, (ighs fteal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Perfian&and Greeb like turns of nature found ^ 
And the world's vidor-»ftood fubdu^d by Sound I 



X l. 
Douglas, TO. Randolph. 

MT name Is Norval. On the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal fwain, 
Whofe conftant cares were to increafe his ftore," 
And keep his only fon, myfelf, at home. 
For I had h^ard of battles, and I long'd 
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To follow to the field fome warlike lord ; 

And heav'nfoon granted, what my fire deojr'd. 

This moon which rofe, laft night, rotind as 017 ihield> 

Had not yet fiil!d her horns, when by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians, from the hills, 

Ru(li*d, like a torrent, down upfon the vale. 

Sweeping our flocks and herds. The fbepherds fled 

For fafety and for fuccour. I, alone, 

With bended bow, and quiver full of arrows, 

Hover*d about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took : then, hafted to my friends 1 

Whom, with a troop of fifty chofcn men, 

I met advancing. The purfuit I led, 

*Till we overtook th« fpoil* encumbered foe. 

We fought— fand conquered. Ere a fword was drawn. 

An arrow, from my bow, had pierc'd their chief; 

Who wore, .that day, tb* amu which now I wear. 

Returning home in triumph, I ^i(dai0*d 

The fliepberd's flothful life: and, having heard. 

That our good king had fummon'd his bold peers. 

To lead their warriors to the Carron fide, 

I left my father's houfe, and took with me 

A chofen iervant to conduft my fteps— 

Yon trembling coward who forfook his mafter. 

Journeying with this intent, I pafs'd thefe towcre; 

And, heaveh-dire£led, came, this day, to do 

The happy dee^, that gilds my humble nacDff. 



XI t 
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XII. 

^Eloisa t6 Abelard. 

IN ihefe deep folitudes and awful cells. 
Where heavenly- penfiv-e contemplation dwells. 
And cver-mufing melanclioly reigns, 
What means this tumult in a vcftal's veins ? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this laft retreat i 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten beat ? 
Yet, yet I love I— From Abelard it came» 
And Eloifa, yet» muft kifs the name» 

Dear fatal bame I reft ever unreveal'd $ 

Nor pafs thefe lips, in boly filence feaFd. 
Hide it, my heart, withia that>(;iofe difguifc, 
Where, mixt with God% hi^ lov'd idea liet. 
O, write it not, my hand I-— the name, afptt^n 
Already written I'^wafli it out, ojyitcats— 
In vain, loft Eloifa weeps and prays i : 
Her heart ftili dictates, and ber hand obeys. 

Relentless walls ! whofe darkfome round contains 
Repentant fighs, and voluntary pains j 
Ye rugged rocks ! which holy knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caserns f fhagg'd with horrid thorn ; 
Shrines I where their vigils pale ey'd virgins keep, 
\And pitying faints, whofe ftatues learn to weep ; 
Though cold like yqu, unmov'd^and filent grown, 
I have not yet forgot myfelf to ftone. 
AH is not Heaven's, while Abelard has part j 
Still rebel Nature holds out half my heart : 
Nor prayers, nor fafts, its ftubborn pulfe reftrain ; 
Nor tears, for ages taught to flow in vain. 

MethinkSi 
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Methinks, from yonder ftirine, afpirit caUs, 
' And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
•' Comc.fifter, come!" (U fays, or feems to fay) 
•• Thy place is here, fad fifter, come away ! 
« Once. Hkethyfelf. I trembled, wept, and pray 'd 1 
•* Love's viaim then, tho' now a farted maid t 
«* But all Is calm in this eternal deep ; 
«* Here grief forgets to groan, and Idvc to weep : 
•* Even fuperftition lofes every fear ; 
" For God, not man, abfolves our frailties here.'* 
Tcome, 1 come ! prepare your rofeate bowers, , 
Celeftial palmff, and ever-blooming flowers ; 
Thither, where finnerstnay havereil, I go. 
Where flt^cncs refined in breads ferapbic glow. 
Thou, Abelard f the laft fad office pay. 
And fmooth my paffagc to the realm* of day : 
Ah I then, thy oncc-lo?'d Eloifa fee j 
It will be, then, no crime to gaze on me: 
Sec, from my cheek, the tranficnt rofci fly * ■ 
See the laftfparkle langttifti in my eye 1 . 
Till every motion, -pulfe, aaid breath be o'er, '. 
And ev'n mj Abelai*d— be lov'd no fliorc, 

• : XII L : 

Combat OF the "angel Michael ANb Satan.^ 

THEY ended parle i and both addrefs'd for fight 
Unfpeakable : for, who, tho' with the tongue . 
Of angels, can relate, or ^o what things , 

Liken on earth confpicuous, that may lift ^ 

f Human imagination to fiich height 

Of 
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Of godlike pow'r ? for likcft gods they fecm'd. 

Stood they, or mov'd ; in (lature» motion, arms. 

Fit to decide the empire of great heaven. 

Now wav'd their fiery fwbrds, and, in the air. 

Made horrid circles. Two hroad funs their flifelds 

filaz'd oppofite, while expedlation flood 

In horror. From each hand, with fpced, retir'd. 

Where erft was thickeft figbt, th* angelic throngs 

And left large field ; unfafe within the wind 

Of fuch commotion— fuch as, to fet forth 

Great things by fmall, if nature*s concord broke^ 

And 'mongft the confteliations^ war were fprt}ng> 

Two planets, rufKing from afpe€t malign 

Of fierceft oppofition, in mid (ky 

Should combat, and their jarring fpheres confound* 

Together both, with next t' almighty arm, 
Up-lifted imminent. Nor odds appcar'd 
In might or fwift prevention : but the fword 
Of Michael, from the armoury of God, 
Was giv'n him, tempered fot that neither ke^ « 
Nor folid might reCt^ its edgew It met 
The fword of Satan, with fteep force to fmiie 
Defcending, and in half cut (beer : nor ftay'd j 
But, with fwift wheel reverfe, deep entering, ihar'd 
All his right fide. Then Satan firft knew paia. , 

Forthwith, on all fides, to his aid was run 
By angels many and ftrong, who interposed 
Dfffence J while others bore him, on their fliieids, 
^Back to his chariot, where it flood retir'd 
From off the files of war. There they him laid, 
Gnafhing for anguifh and defpite and fhame. 
To find himfelf not matchlefs* and his pride i 

Humbled by fuch rebuke, fo far beneath 
His confidence to equal God in power* i 

XIV. ' 
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XIV. 
Stout op Lavinia. 

THE lovely young Lavinia once had friends ; -> 
And fortune fmiPd^ deceitful, on her birth. 
For» in her helpleft years, deprivM of all, 
Of every ftay, fave innocence and Heaven, 
She, vjrith her widow'd mother, feeble, old. 
And poor, llv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale $ 
By folitude and deep furrounding (hades. 
But more by baflifiil modefty concealed. 
Together, thus, they fliunnM the cruel fcom, ' 
Which virtue, funlt to poverty, would meet 
From giddy paflion and low-minded pride: 
Alm«ft on Nature^s common bounty fed : 
- Like the gay birds that fung them to rep^fe, 
. Content, and carelefs of to-morrow's fare. 

Her form wasfreflier than the morning rofc. 
When the dew wets its leaves j uafiairi'd and pniei 
As is the lily, or the mountain fnow. 
The mbd^ virtues mingled in her eyeSf 
Still on the ground dejeded, darting all 
Their humid beams into the blooming flowers t 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her feithlefs forHlft promis'd once, 
ThrilPd in her thought, tlicy. Kke the dewy ftar 
Of evening, /hone in te^rs. A native gt^ce • * 

Sat fcir-proportioB*d on her polifh'd limb»i '■ . [ ' 

Veil'd in a fimple robe, their beft attire. 
Beyond the pomp of drefs : for lovelinefr 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament j 
i But is, when unadorn'd,'adofa*d ihe moft* 
^ A* 
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As in the^hoUow bread of Appeoine, 
Beneath the ftielter of encirding hills, 
A myrtle rifes„ far from human eye. 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild : 
So flourilh'd, blooming, and imfeen by all, . 
The fwttt Lavinia ; till, at length compelled 
By ftrong neceffity's fupzemeconimand, • 
With fmiling patience in her looks, ite went 
To glean Palemon's fields. — The pride of fwains 
palemon was ; the generous, and the rich ; 
Who led the rural life, in all its J07 
And elegance, fucji as Arcadian foog 
Tranfmiis from Ancient uncorru|>ted times, 
When tyrani cullom had ngt; ihacfeled ma;i, , . 
But free to follow natuxe.was the mode. 
He, then, his fancy with aiitumiial fcenes 
Amufing, chaijc'd befide his.raper-train 
To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
Unconfcious of her power, and turning quici* 
With unafFe6led blufhes from his gsLze . 
He faw.her charming; but he faw not half 
The charms her down-ca^ inodefty conceaPd. 
That vefy moment love an^ chafte defire 
Sprung in his bofom, to himfelf unknown ; * 
For ft ill the world prevaiFd^ and its dread laugh, 
(Which fcarce^ tbt firm philofopher can fcorn) 
Shottkl his heart Qwa a glean^ In tie field \ 
And tbusf in iccret, i.o hi^ foul ie figh*d.. * 

** What pity I jfot (otleli<;atea^fprai j.. 
•* By beauty kip(jled i ,wjjcr^ enjivjejpiug feafe/ , . . . 
<* And mor^ than, vulgar goodncfsj. feepi to dwell ;. 
«^, Should be devoted- 'to the ruder embrace , . : 
" Of Ibme indecent clown !- She )ooJb, fh^thin^,. 
** Ofold AcaftdsfHnei- fcn<ii0,flj^ n>in«L 
■'' *" Recalls 
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«* Recalls that patron of my happy life, 

** From whom my l>beral torlune tooic its rife ; 

'^ Now to the dufl gone down ; his houfea, lands, 

" And once fair-fpreading family diiTolv'd. 

•* 'Tis faid, that in fome lone obfcure retreat, 

** Urg'd by remembrance fa<i, and decent pride, ^ . 

** Far from thofe fcenes which kndw t4ieir better days, 

** His aged widow and hi& daughter live, 

** Whom 3^ct my fniitlefs fearch conld never find. 

" Romantic wifti ! would this the daughter were !'* 

Whe-n, ftrid enquiring, from herfelf he found 
She was the fame, th? daughter of ,his friend^ | . .1 
Of bountiful Aca ft o,. who t:an fpeai' j. ..'1 - 

The mingled paftons, tjiat; furpriz'd his heart, ' 
And, througli his nerves, in Aiivferin^ tranfpbrt ran ? 
Then blaz'd his'fmother'd flam«/; ayOw'd^ ^nd bpl^ j. , » 
And, as he view'd her, ardent, -o'er and o'er, 
Loyc, ^tituc^e,. and pity, wept at once. .----' 
Confus'd, and frightened at hbfudden tears,- ' " 
Her rifing beautiei fkih'd^^ highejC bloom; ' ' - ' 

And thus Paiemon, .paffionate,: and (juftf , . ' , 

Pour'd out the pionuiTapUire'of >his foul. , ^ - '''•'■ 

" ANb art thou, then, Acafto'sdear remains? 
** She, whom riiy reftlefs gratitude has fought 
** So long in vain ?— O yes I the very fame ; 
** The foften'd image of my noble friend : ' , . 
** Alive, his every featbre, every look, , . 
<* More elegantly tt)uch*d. Sweeter than ipring T . 
** Thou fole fufviving bloftom from the root . \ f^ 

** TJiat nourifli*dup-4lijp! fortune ! fay, ah ! whei;ei 
** In what fequcfter'd defcft, haft thou drawn 
. •• The ki'ndeft afpcft of delighted heaven ? ^ 

** Into fuch beauty fpread, and blown fo fair, 
[ Though poverty's cold wind, arid iuflitng rain, 

'' Beat 
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•• Beat keen and heavj on thy tender years. , 

** Oh ! let me, now, into ft richer foil, 

«* Tranfplant thee fafe, where vernal funs and fiiowcrs, 

•* Diffufe their warmeft, larged influence ; ^ 

•* And, of my garden, be the pride and joy ! 

«• 111 it befits thee, oh I it ill befits 

" Acafto's daughter ; his, whofe open ftores, 

'* Though vaft, were little to his ampler heart, 

" The fktfaer of a country ; thus to pick 

** The very refufe of thofe harveft-fields, 

** Which, from his bounteous friendibip, I enjoy* 

** Then, throw that ftiaraeful pittance from thy hamT,' 

** But ill apply'd to fucli a rugged ta(k : 

*' The fields, the miifter, all, my fair,, are thine i . 

<* If, to the various bleflings which iky houfe 

** Has on me lavifh^d, thou wik add that blifs, 

^' That deareft blifs, thcpower of'bleffing theeP 

Hire ceas'd the yautk; : yet, ftill his fpeaking eye 
Exprefs'd the (acred triilmpfa of his foul ; 
With confcious virtue, grititiudey ind lave, 
Above the vulgar Joy, divipdy rais'd, , 
Nor waited he reply. . Wo» by the charm 
Of goodneft irrefiftible, ^nd aJl . * 

In fweet jiifordeY loft, flieblufli'd confent. 
The news immediate to her. mother -brought r- 
While^ piercM with anxious thought, fhe prn'd away 
The lonely moment^ for Layinia'? fate. 
Amaz'd^ and ftarce believing what Jbe heard« 
Joys feiz d her wither'd veins, «nd |One bright g^eam 
Of fetting life ^one pi^ her evenjng-^hours j 
Not left enraptur'd than tbe happy pair j 
Who flourifti*d long in tender blifs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themfelves. 
And good, the grace of all the country round. . 

XY. 
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XV. 

Jupiter to the inferioji deities. 



AURORA, now, fair daughter of the dawo« 
Sprinkled with rofy light the dewy lawn ; 
When Jove convened the fenate of the ikies, 
Where high Oljmpus' cloudy tops arifc. 
The fire of gods his awful fileoce broke : 
The heav'ns, attentive, trembled as he fpoke« 
*' Celeftial dates I immortal gods ! give ear : 
Hear our decree ; and rev'rence what ye hear : 
The fizM decree, which not all heaven can mpve t 
Thou, Fate I fulfil it ; and ye» Pow'rs f approve.— 
What god fliall enter yon forbidden field ? 
Who yields affiftance, or but wills to yield, 
Hack to the (kies, with fliame, he fliall be driv'n» 
Gafh'd with 4iflioneft wounds, the fcorn of heav*n : 
Or, from our facrcd hill, with fury thrown 
Deep,^ the dark Tartarean gulph (hall groan i 
With burning chains fix*d to the braz^ floors, 
And lock'd by helPs inexorable doors $ 
As deep beneath th' infernal center hurl'd. 
As from that center to th' etherial world. 
Let each, fubmifll^e, dread thofe dire abodes. 
Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of gods. •» 

League all your forces, then, ye powers above : 
t Your ftrength unite, againft the might of Jove. 
Let down our golden everlafiing chain, 
Whofe ftrong embrace holds heav'n, and earth, and main. 
Strive, all, of mortal and immortal birth. 
To drag by this the thund'rer down to earth.— 

O Vc 
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Yc ftrlve in vain. If I but ftretch this hand« 
I heave the gods, the ocean, and the bnd. 
I fix the chain to'great Olyoipus' height, . 
And the vaft world hangs trembling in my fight. 
For fuch I reign unbounded , and above ; 
And fuch are men, and gods, compared lo Jove." 



"<••<.< -4 •4<-<-.<"<'»:t->">- >••>••>•>•>••>•• 



XVI. ! 

OovglaVs account of the manner in^ I 

WHICH HE LBAKNED THE ART OF WAR. 

BENEATH a mountain's brow, the raofl: reaiotc 
And iftacceflibl« by flicpbcrds trod. 
In a deed cave, dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv'd ; a melancholy man, 
Who was the wonder of our wand'ring fWajns. 
Auflere and lonely, cruel to himiieif. 
Did th^ report him ; the cold earth his bed,, 
Water his drink, his food the fhepherd's alnis. ^ 
i went to fee him, and my heart. wa$ toucji'd 
With reverence and pity. Mild be fpai^. * 

And, entering on difcourfe, fuch iloiries toid» 
As made me oft revifit hia fad celL 
For he had been a foldier inhis youth |^ 
And fought in famous battle*,, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the boid Godfrcdo led^ 
Againft th' ufurping infidel difplayld 
The bleifed crofs, and won the Holy Land. , 
Pleas'd with ray admiration, and the fire 
His Ipeech ftruck from me, the Old nnm would ilud;< 
His years away, and a^ hi$ youngs eucoatUens. 

T h 
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Then, having' fhewn his wounds, he'd fit him dowB^ 
And, ail the live-Ion^ day, difcourfe of war. 
To help my ftncy, in the fmooth greea turf 
He cut th^ figures of the marlhall'd hofts ; 

* Defcrib'd the HKHioos, and ezplain'd the ufe. 
Of the deep column, and the lengthened line» 
The fquare, the crcibent, and the phalanx firm : 
For, all that Saracen or Chriftian knew 

. Of war's vaft art, was to this hermit known* 

^ ..o->.>"^.^..>.>..^^..>..>..>..>.»..>.. 

XVII. 

Cbx«adok and Amelia. 
.» 

J\TOVKG Ceiadon, 



M, And his Amelia, were sf matchfefs pair 1 
"With equal virtue form'd, and eqoid grace ; 
The fame, diftiiguiit'd by their fex atone ^. 
Hers, the niild liiftre of the Woommg morn 1 
And his, th© radiance ^ jhe rifen day. - ^ 

They lov'd. 'But^fuch- their guilelefs pafSbn was, 
As, in the dawn of time, informed the heart 
Of innocence, and undiflembling truth. 
Twas friendfhip, heightened by the mutual wiffi : 
Th' enchanting hppc, and (ympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, eacK wa^ to each a dearer felf ; 
Supremely h^ppy, in th' awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the fliades, 
Still, in harmonious intercourfe, they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart ; 
Or figh'd, and look'd, unutterable things. 
. O2 So 
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So ptfs'd their life ; a clear united ftreatn. 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour» 
The tempeft caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedlefs how far, and where its mazes ftray'd. 
While, with each other Weft, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden fmile around. 
Heavy with inftant fate, her bofom heav*d 
Unwonted Hghs ; and, ftealing oft a look 
Tow'rds the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearftil, wetting her diforder'd cheek. 
In vain, afTuring love, and confidence 
In heaven, reprefs'd her fear; it grew, andfhook' •* 
Her frame near dlflblution. He percciv'd . 
Th' unequal conflict ; and, as angels look 
On dying faints, his eyes compaflloa (hed. 
With love lUumin'd high. *' Fear not," he faid, 
" Sweet innocence I thou ftranger to offence, 
•* And inward ftorm ! He, who yon (kits involves 
** la frowns of darknefs, ever fmiles on thee 
*« With kind regard. O'er thee, the fecrct Aafr, 
** That waQes at midnight, or th' uoftl^dfid hour 
** Of noon, flies harmlefs : and that very voice,: . 
** Which thunders terror through the guilty heart, 
" With tongues of feraphs, whifpers peace to thine. 
«* 'Tis fafety to be near thee, fure, and thus 
** To clafp perfection !" — From his void embrace, 
(Myflerious heaven I) that moment to the ground, 
A blacken'd corfe, was flruck'the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover, as. he flood, 
Pierc'd by fcvere amazement j hating life j 
Speechleis $ and fix'd in all the death of woe ! 



XVIIL 
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XVIII. 

THE H B R M I T. 

AT thcclofc of the day. when the hamlet is ftlll. 
And mortals the fwcets of forgetfulnefs prove j 
When nought, but the torrent is heard on the hill ; 
And nought, but the nightingale's fong, in the grove: 
'Twas then, by the cave of the mountain afar> 
A hermit his fong of the night thus began 4 
No more with bioHelf, or with nature, at war, 
He thought as a fage, while he felt as a man. 

*• Ah I why thus abandoned to darknefs and woe, 
** Why thusy lonely Philomel, flow thy fad ftrain ? 
*• For fpring (Kail return, an4 a lover beftow, 
** And thy boioni 00 trace of misfortune retain^ 
** Yet, if pity infpire thee; ah I ceaic not thy Jay ; 
** Mourn, fweeteA complainer, man calls thee to mourA < 
" O I foothe him, whofe pleafures, like thine, pafs away*?» 
" Full quickly they pafs — but they never return. 

" Now, gliding remote, on the verge of theflcy, 

" The moon, half extinguifli'd, her crefcent difplays : 

•* But lately I mark'd, when majefticon high 

She ftone, and the planets were loft in her blaze. . 
** Roll on, thou fair orb f and, with gladnefs, purfue 
*• The path that conducts thee to fplendor again— 
** But man's faded glory no change ihall renew : 
** Ah, fool ! to exult in a glory fo vain. 

^Tis night i and the landfcape is lovely no more. 
I mourn 5 but, ye woodlands I I mourn not fpr you : 
For mom is approaching, your charms to reftore, 
** PerfunVd with fre/li fragrance, and glittVing with dew. 
O 3 Nor^ 
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•* Nor, yet, for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
•* Kind nature the embryo blofTom will Give— 
** But, when fliall fpring vifit the mouldering urn ? 
" O ! when fhaJl it dawn on the. nigh* of the grave ?" 

*Twas thus, by the glare of falfe fcience betray'd, 

That leads, to bewilder ; and dazzles, to blind. 

My thoughts wont to roam, from ikade onward to ihade, 

Deftruflion before me, and forrow behind. 

" O f pity, great Father of light !'* then I cry'd, 

*' Thy cceatufe, who fain would not warmer from thee* 

*' Lol humUed in duft, I relinqoifli irty pride : 

** From doubt, and from datknefs, thou only canft free." 

And darknefs, and doubt, are now 'flying a>ay. 
No longer 1 roam, in conjedlure foribrn. 
So breaks on the tfaveUer, faint, andaftTay, 
The bright and the balmy effolgeoce of mom- 
See truth, lore, «nd mercy, in trbmph 6t{dsn3mg^ 
And natucp all glowing in Eden'&firft bloom I 
On the cold^dheek x)f d«ath, fmiles and rofesal-e blendingi 
lALQ.d beauty immortal awakes from the tomb ! 

XIX 

PIFiFERENCE Ot TASTES. 



D' 



JFF'RENT minds 
incline, to diif'rentobjedls. Oi^rpuarfjiiU 
The vaft alone, the wonder/ul, the wild • . . • 
Another fighs for harmony, and grace. 
And gentleft beauty. — Hence, when lightning grfes 
The arch of heav'n> and thunders c^the ground j 



f 
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When furious wbiilwinds rend the howling air; 
And ocean, groanrng from the lowed bed, 
Heaves his tempeftuous billows to thefkf ; 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakefpeare looks abroad 
From fomc high cWF, fuperior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs, 
All on the margin of fome flowVy dream. 
To fpread his carelefs limbs, amid the cool 
Of plantane fhades ; and, to the lift'ning deer, 
The tale of ilighted vows, and love*s difciain, 
Refound, foft warbling all the live-long day. 
Confenting zephir fighs ; the weeping rill 
Joins in his plaint , melodious ; mute the groves ; 
And hill and dale, with all their ecchoes mourn.--' 
Suchy and fo various, are the tades ^men- 

XX. 

Speeches in thb "Roman senate. 

C A T o. 

FATHERS I we once again are met in council.- 
Caefar's approach has fummori'd us together. 
And Rome ifttends her fate from our refolves. 
How ihall we treat this bold afpiring man ? 
Succeis dill follows him, and backs his crimes. 
Pharfalia gave him Rome. Egyp*t has fince 
Received his yoke^ and the whole Nile is Caefar's. 
Why fiiould I mention J uba*s overthrow, 
And Scipio's death ? Nuraidia^s burning fands 
'Still fmoke with blood. 'Tis time we fliould decree 
r O 4 What 
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What conrfe to take. Our foe advances on us, 

And envies us ev'n LybiVs fultry dtfcrts. 

Fathers, proponnce your thoughts. Are they ftiJl fix*d 

To hold it out and fight it to the Jaft ? 

Or, are your hearts fubdu'd, at length, and wrought. 

By time and ill fucccfsy to a rubinifTion ; — 

Sempronius, fpeak. 

Sempron ius. 

^Y voice is dill for war. 
Gods f can a Roman fenate long debate 
Which of the two to choofe, flavery or death ? 
No — Let us rife at once ; gird on our fwordsj 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe i break through the thick array 
Of his throllg'd iMons ; and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps, fome arj^ more lucky than the reft, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage* 
Rife, Fathers, rift I 'Tis Rome demands /our telp : 
Rife, and revenge her flaughter'd citizens, 
Or ihare their fate f The corpfe of half her fenate 
Manure the fields of Theflaly, whil« we 
Sit here, deliberating in cold debates, 
If we fliould facrifice our lives to honour. 
Or wear them out in ferviiude and chains. 
Roufe up, for fliame i Our brothers of Pharfalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud — to battle f 
Oreat Pompey*s (hade complains that we are flow ; 
And Scipio*s ghoft walks unreveng'd among!? us I 

•C A T O, 

Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 
Tranfport thee thus beyond the bounds of reafon. 
True fortitude is feen in great exploits, 

That 
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XJiat juftlce warrants, and that wiTdom guides : 
All elfe, is tow'ring frenzy and diftradtion. 
Are not the lives of ihofe who draw the fword 
la Rome's defence , entrufted to our care ? 
Should we thus lead them to a 6eld of daughter. 
Might not th' impartial world, with reafoD) fay, 
AVe lavifhfd, at our deaths, the blood of thoufands, 
Xo grace our fall, and make our luin glorious ?-^ 
L.ycius, we next wouUi know what's your opinion. 

Lucius. 

m 

My thoughts, I muft confefs, are turn'd on pesice. 
Already have our quarrels fiird the world 
With widows and with orphans. Scyihia mourns 
, Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteft regions , 

Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rode. 
>Tis time to iheath the fword, and fpare mankiitd. 
It is not Cacfar, but the gods, my fathers ! 
The gods declare againft us, and repel ^ 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battl^, 
(Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair) 
Were to refufe th' awards of Providence, 
And not to i:eft in Heaven's determination. - 
Already have we fhewn our love to Rome : 
Now, let us fhew fubaiiflion to the gods. 
We took up arms not to revenge ourfelves, 
But free the commonwealth. When this end fails, 
Arms have no further ufe» Our country*s caufe. 
That drew our fwords, now wrefts 'em from our handsi 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 
•Unpjofitably flied. What men coul J do, ' 

Is done alre?,dy. Heaven and earth will witnefs, 
If Rome muft fall, tVat we are innocent. 

05^, . Cato. 

•'% ^^^^.-.^-.^^^ 

f 
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C A T O* 

Le T US appear, not rafh, nor diffident. 
Immoderate valour fwells into a fault ; 
And fear, admitted into public councils. 
Betrays like treafon. Let us fliun 'em both.— 
Fathers, I cannot fee that our affairs 
Are grown thus defp*ratc. We have, bulwarks round u». 
Within our walls, ^re troops inUred to toil 
In Afric heats, and feafon'd to the fun. 
Nun)idia's fpacious kingdom lies behind us. 
Ready to rife at its young prince's call. 
While there is hope, do not diftruft the gods : 
But wait, at leaft, till Cscfar's near approach 
Force us to yield. 'Twill never be too late. 
To lue for chain% and own a conqueror. 
Why (houid Rome fall a moment ere her time { 
No— let us draw our term of freedom out 
In its full length, and fpin it to the laft : 
So itall wCi'gam ftill one day's liberty. 
And, let me perifii; but, in Cato's judgment, 
A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty. 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. 



XXI. 

©VERTHHOW 0F THE REBEL ANGELA* 

SO faid, he, o'er bis fcepter bowing, rOfe 
From the right hand of glory, where he fat ; 
And the third facred mom began to fhine. 
Pawning thro' hcav'n. Forth^ifc'd, with whirlwind 
found, ■ "^ _ 

The 
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The chariot oF paternal Deity, 

FJa/hing thrck flames ; wheel within wheel undrawn, 

Irfelf inftindt with fpirit, but convo/'d 

By four cherubic fliapes: four faces each 

Had wond'rous; as with (lars, their bodies all^ 

And wings, were fet with eyes ; with eyes the wheels • 

Of beril ; and careering fires between : 

Over their heads a cryftal firmament, 

Whereon a lapphire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber, and colours of the fliowVy arch. 

He, in celeftial .panoply all arm^d 
Of radiant Urim, work divinely wroughu 
Afcended. At his right hand, vt£tory • 
Sat eagle-winged : befide him, hung his bow 
And quiver, with three^bohed thunder ilox'd : 
And, from about him, fierc&eSufion roli'd ^ 

Of fmoke, and bickering flame, and fpackles dire*. > 
Attended with ten tboufand thou&nd faints. 
He onward came ; farofF, his coming ilione : 
And twenty rhoufand (I their numb/?r heard) . , 
Chariots of God, half on each handwefre fcen.^ 
He, on the wings of cherub, rode fublimc 
jOn the cryftaljine (ky, in fapphire thron'd ; ,- 
Illuilfious far and wide, but by his own 
Firft feen. Them unexpeded jay furpris'd^ . 
When the great enfign of Weffiabbhw'd, 
Aloft by angels borne, hisfign>in faezvoi : . 
Under whofe coftdwS, Miiiliaelffoon redudd-i 
His army, circumfus'd on either wing, ; 
Under their head embodied aji in one. 
Before him, pow'r divine his .way prepai'd. 
At his command, th^ uprooted hills retir'd .. 
Each to his. place: they heard hi^.^ce, tand went r 
Obfequious. Hcav'n bis .wont^. face renew 'd ^ . 
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And, with frcfti flow'rcts, hill and valley fmird,— 
Thisfaw his haplefs foes, but ftood obdur^d; 
And, DOW, to battle drew, difdaimng flight, 
Of faint retreat : when the great Son of Gcd, 
To all his hoft, on either hand, thus fpoke. 

Stand ftill in bright array, ye faints; hereftand. 
Ye angels arna'd : this day, from battle reft. 
Faithful hath been your warfare, and of God 
Accepted, fearlefs in his righteous caufe : 
And, as ye have receiv'd, fo have ye done, 
Invincibly. But, of this curfed crew. 
The puniniment to other hand belongs. 
Vengeance is his, or whofe he fole appoints. 
Number to this day's work is not ordain'd. 
Nor multitude. Stand only, and behold 
God^ indignation on thefe godlefs pour'd 
By me. Not you, but me, they have defpis*d ; 
Yet envied. Againft me, is all their rage ; 
Becaufe the Father, t'whom, in heav'n fupreme, 
Kingdom, and pow'r, and glory, appertains. 
Hath honour'd me according to his will. 
Therefore, to me, their doom he hath affign'd ; 
That they may have their wiih, to try, with me, 
In battle, which the ftronger proves ; they all. 
Or I alone agiinft them ; fince by ftrength 
They meafure all, of other excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels : 
Nor other ftrife with them do I vouchfaf*. 

So fpoke the Son : and into terror chang'd • 

His countenance, too fevere to be beheld. 
And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 
At once, the four fpread out their ftarry wings. 
With dreadful fhade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled^ as with the fouad 

Of 
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Of torrent floods, or of a numerous hoft. 

He, on his impious foes, right onward drove, 

Gloomy as night. Under his burning wheels 

The ftedfaft empyrean (hook throughout. 

All but the t\jrone itfelf of God . Full foon 

Among them he arriv'd ; in his right hand 

Grafping ten thoufand thunders, which he fent 

Before him, fuch as in their fouls infixed 

Plagues. They aftoni(h'd ail rcfiftance loft. 

All courage : down their idle weapons dropt : 

O'er fliields,and helms, and helmed heads, he rode. 

Of thrones and mighty feraphim proftrate. 

That wifli'd the mountains, now, might be again' 

Thrown on them, as a flicker from his ire. 

Norlefs, on either fide, cempeftuous fell 

His arrows, from the fourfold-vifag'd four 

Diftind with eyes, and from the living wheels 

Diftindt alike with multitude of eyes : 

One fpirii in them ruPd ; and every eye 

Glar'd lightning, and fliot forth pernicious fire 

Among the accurs'd, that withered H\\ their (Irength, 

And of their wonted vigour, left them drain'd, 

Exhaufted, fpiritlefs, afflifted, falPn. 

Yet half his ftrength he put not forth ; but checked 

His thunder in mid volley : for he meant, 

Not to deflroy, but root them out of heaven. 

The. overthrown herais'd : and, as a herd 

Of goats, or timorous flock, together throng'd,- 

Drove them before him, thunder-ftruck, purfued 

With terrors, and with furies, to the bounds 

And cryflal wail of heav'n ; which opening < wide, 

Roll'd inward, and a fpacious gap difclos'd r 

Into the wafteful deep. The monftrous fight 

Struck 
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Struck them, with horror, backward ; but far worfe 
Urg*d them behind. Headlong themfelves they threw 
Down from the verge of heav'n : eternal wrath 
Burnt after then^ to the bottomlefs pit. 
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XXII. 

THE COUNTRY ALE-HOUSE. 

NEAR yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high. 
Where, once, the fign-poft caught the pafling eye ; 
Low lies that houfe, where nut-brown draughts infpir*d i 
Where grey-beard mirth, and fmilingtoil retir'd ; 
Where viliage-ftatefmen, talk'd with looks profound ; 
And news, much older than their ale, went round. 
Imagination fondly (loops to trace 
The parlour-fplendours of that feftive place : 
The white- wafh'd wall ; the nicely fanded floor ; 
The varnilli'd clock, that clicked behind the door ; 
The cheft, contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a cheft of drawers by day ; 
The pidures plac'd for ornament and ufc, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goofe j 
The heart, except when winter chiird the day, 
With afpen boughs, and flowers, and fennel, gay ; 
While broken tea-cups, wifely kept for ftiow, 
Rang'd o'er the chimney, gliften'd in a row- 

Vain traniitory fplendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering manfion from its fall. . . 

Gbfcure it finks ; nor fhall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man's heart :* 

Thitlier, 
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Thither, no more, tbe peafant ihall repair 
TTcrtSveet oHlivion of his daily care ; 
No mote, the farmer's news, the barber's tale, 
No nier«> the woodman's baHad» fhali prevail ; 
No more, the fmich, his du(k/ brow ihall clear. 
Relax his ponderous ftrength, and lean to hear ; 
Tlie hoft himfelf, no longer, ihall be found 
Careful to fee the mantling blifs go round ; 
Nor thecoy maid, half willing to be prefs'd» 
Shall kifs the cup, to pafs it to the reft. 



XX I II. 

pARTOPiDNEAS's ACCOUNT O^ THE 
SACK OFTrOY. "i 

"T^WAS, now, the dead of night ; when fleep repair's 
Jl Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares-^ 
When Heftot's ghdft before my fight appears : 
Shrouded in blood he (lood« and bath'd in tearSf 
Such as, when, by the fierce Pelides (lain, 
Theffalian courfers dmgg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruft 
Thro' the pierc'd limbs: his body black with duft. 
Unlike that Hedlor, who return'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant in JEaciao fpoils ; 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire. 
Hurling amidft their fleets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted fliff With gore^ 
The gaftly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now ftreamfd iifrefli. 

.1 wept, 
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I wept, to fee the vifionerj man j • 

And, whilft my trance continu'd, thus began. ♦ 

•• O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troj f 
" Thy father's champion, and ihj country's joy f 
** O, long expedted by thy friends f from whence 
•« Art thou, fo late, returned to our defence ? 
«* Alas I what wounds are thefe ? what new difgrace 
** Deforms the manly honours of thy face ?" 

Th e fpeftre, groaning from his inmoft breaft. 
This wacping in thefe mournful words, ezprefs'd. 

" Haste, goddefs-born f Efcape, by timely flight, 
** The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
•• The foes, already, have poflefs'd our wall ; 
'* Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
•* Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
'* Enough to country, and to deathlefs fame. 
** Iff by a mortal arm, my father's throne 
" Could have been fav'd-— this arm the feat had done. 
** Troy, now, commends to thee her future ftate, 
*' And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
** Under their umbrage, hope for happier walls, 
** And follow where thy varipus fortune calls." 
He faid ; and brought, from forth the facred choir, 
The gods, and relics of th' immortal fire. 

Now, peals of fhoutscame thund'ring from afar. 
Cries, threats, and loud lament , and mingled war. 
The noife approaches, though our palace ftood 
Aloof from ftreets, embofom'd clofe with wood. 
Louder, and louder f^ill, I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diftindl, and claihing arms. 
With frenzy feized, I run to meet th* alarms, 
Refolv|d on death, refolv'd to die in arms. 
But, firft, to gather friends, with whom t'oppofe> 
If 1 fortune favour'd, and repel the foes 5 

By 
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By courage rous'd, by love of country fir'd, 
With fenfe of honour, and revenge, infplr*4' 

Pan THE us, Apollo's prieft, a facrcd name, 
Had Tcap'd the Grecian fwords, and pafs'd the flame« 
With relics loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And, by the hand, his tender grandfon led.— 
*• What hope, O Pan^heus I whither can we run ? 
•* Where make a ftand ? or, what may yet be done ?" 
Scarce had 1 fpoke, when Pantheus, with a groas, 
** Troy — is no more ! — Her glories, now, are gone. 
** The fatal day, th* appointed hiour, is come, 
•* When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
*•. Transfers the Trojan ftate to Grecian hands : 
*' Our city's wrapt in flames : the foe commands* 
" To fevVal pofts, their parties they divide : 
•' Some block the narrow ftrects ; fome fcour the wide ; 
•• The bold, they kill ; th* unwary, they furprizc ; 
" Who flghts, meets death i and death finds him, who 
" flies." 

XX.IV. 
Filial piety op JEh t as* 

BUT, now, the crackling flames appear on bigh» 
And driving fparkles dance along the fky : 
With dreadful rage, the rifing winds confpire,^ 
And, near our palace, roll the flood o^iire. 
•* Hafte, my dear father, here no longer wait, 
** But load my ihoulders with a willing freight : 
•* Whatever befals, your life fliali be my care ; 
•* One death, or one deliverance, we will fliare:; 

•' Mf 



I 
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" My hand fliall lead our little fon — and you, 
*• My faithful confon, fliall our fteps purfuc/ • 
Thus having faid, with trembling ftcps we ftray, 
Through every dark and every devious way. 
*, who fo bold and dauntlefs juft before, 
The Grecian darts and ihocks of lances bore, 
At every fhadow, now, am feixed with fear i 
Not for myfclf, but for the load 1 bear. 
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XXV. 

DOUOLA$'| 8 0LIL0<^UY IX THE WOOD. 

THIS is the place, the centre of the grove. 
Here -ftandi the oak, it he monarch of the wood* 
%ow fweet, and foieiun, is this mtdnight iceae ^ 
The filver moon, unclouded, holds her way 
Thro* Ikies, where I could count each little ftar : 
The fanning weft wind, fcarcely ftirs the leaves^i 
The river, rufliing o'er its pebbled bed, ^ 

Impofes (ilence with a ftilly found. 
In fuchaplace as this, at fuch an hour. 
If anceftry xan be in ought believed, 
. Defcending fpirits have convers'd with man, ^' 
And told tfaefecrets of the world uivknowo. 

EvENTPOL day ! how haft thou chang'd my ftate f 
Once, on the cold and winter- fhaded fide 
Of a bleak hill, mifchance had rooted me : 
Tranfplanted, now, to the gay funny vale. 
Like tire green thorn of May, my fortune flowers—^ 
Ye glorious ftars I high heaven's refplendent hoft I 
To whoin I oft have of my lot complain'dj 

Hear, 
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Hear, and record, my (onVs uoalterM wifh ! 
Dead, or alive, let me but be renowned ! 
iMay heav'n infpire fome fierce gigantic Dan€, , 
To give a bold defiance to our hoft f 
Before he fpeaks it out, I will accept : 
Like Douglas, conquer ; or, like Douglas, die- 

XXVI. 

TmB COMMOW objects OT fURSViT 
CdNTSMPTlBB. 

HONOUR, and fhame, from tib condition rife : 
Aa well your part i there all the honour lief. 
Fortune, in men, \m fome fmall difference made : 
One flaunt! in rags j one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apronM, and the -parfon gown'd; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crownM. 
*• What differ more," you cry, ** than crown and cowl P* 
ril tell you, friend !— a wife man and a fool. 
You'll 'find, if once the monarch afta the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parfcwi will be drunk. 
Worth makes the maa, and want of it the fdlow : 
Therefl:is all but leather or prandk. 

Boast the pure blood of an illuftrious race. 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But, by your fatKer*s worthy if your's you rate, 
Count me thofe only, who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble trlosd, 
Has crept thro' fdoundrcls ever fince tfhe flood j 
Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools fp long. 

•v.i What 
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What can ennoble fots, or (laves, or cowards ? 
Alas I not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look next on greatnefs- Sa/, where greatnefs lies. 
*• Where, but among the heroes and the wife ?'* 
Heroes are much the famey the point*s agreed, 
From Macedonian's madman to the Swede : 
The whole ftrange purpofecf their lives, to find 
Or make— an enemy of all mankind I 
Not one looks backward ; onward ft ill he goes : 
Yet ne'er looks forward — further than his nofe* 
No lefs alike the politic and wife : 
All flj flow things, with cirdHnfpedlve eyes- 
Men, m their loofe unguarded hours, they take : 
Not that tbemfelves are wife, but others weak. 
But, grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat : 
*Tis pfarafe abfyrd, to call a villain great* 

Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 

Who, noble ends, by noble means, obtains i 

Or, failing, fmiles in exile, or in chains i 

Like good Aurelius, let him reign ; or bleed^ 

Like Socrates ; that man is great indeed. 

What's fame ?— a fancy'd life in others breath : 
A thing beyond us, ev*n before our death. 
All fame is foreign, but of true defert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One felf-approving hour whole years out-weighs 
Of (lupid ftarers, and of loud huzzas : 
And more true joy, Marcellus, exil'd, feels. 
Than Cafar, with a fenate at his heels. 

In parts fuperior, what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for.you can) what is it to be wife ? 
'Tis but to know how little can be known j 
To fee aU other faults, and feel our own j 

Condemned 
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Condemned in bus'nefsy or in arts, to drudge. 
Without a fecond, or without a judge. 
Truths would you teach, or fave a iinking land ? 
AH fear, none aid you, and few under ftand. 
Painful pre-eminence f yourfelf to view 
Above life's weaknefs> and its comforts too. 

Bring, then, thefe bleffingsto a ftricit account i 
Make fair dedudlions ; fee to what they jiiount ; 
How much, of Qther, each is fure to coft ; 
How each, for other, oft is wholly loft j 
How inconfiftent greater goods with thefe ; 
How fometimes life is rifq'd, and always eafe : 
Think. And if ftill fuch things they envy call. 
Say, would ft thou be the man to whom they fall ? 
To figh for ribbands, if thou art fo filly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paflion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus* wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon iliin'd ; 
The wifeft, brighteft — meaneft of mankind- 
Or, ravifh'd with the whiilling of a name. 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlafting fame. 
If all, united, thy ambition call 
From ancient ftory — learn to fcorn them all. 

XXVH. 

ON THB BEING OF A Goi)« 

RETIRE.— -The world fhut out.— Thy thoughts call 
hbmei*- 
Imagination's Siity wing reprefs.--* 
Lock up thy fenfes.— Let no paiSon fiir.-— 

Wake 
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Wake all to reafon.—Let lier reign alone.-^ ^ 

Then, in thy foul's deep filence, and the depth 
Of nature's filejice, midnight, thus inquire. 

What am I ? and from whence ?— I Bkothing know. 
But that I am : and, iince 1 am, conclude 
Something eternal. Had there e?er been nought,. 
Nought ftill had been. Eternal there muft be.— 
But, what eternal ? Why not human race. 
And Adam's anceftors without an end ? 
That's hard to be conceiv'd ; fince ev*ry link 
Of that long-chain'd fucceflion is fo frail— i 

Can ev'ry part depend, and not the whole ? 
Yet, grant it true ; new difficulties rife ' 
I'm ftill quite out at fea j nor f^e the (hore.-^- 
Whence earths and thefe bright orbs? — Eternal too*? 
Grant matter was eternal ; &\l thefe orbs 
Would want fome .other faiher. Much defigo 
Is feen in all thejr motion^^ all their makes.. 
Deiign implies intejligenqe and art ; . . 

That can't be from themfefves— or ma4i :. that art 
Man fcarce can comprehend, could ms^n beftow ? 
And nothing greater, yet aJUow'd, that j»an.— 
Who, motioa, foreign to the (nialleft grain. 
Shot through vaft mafTes of enornious weight ? 
Who bid brute matters reftive lump aifume 
Such various forms, and gave it wings to fly ? I 

Has matter innate motion J :T)i^,:>^ach atom, 
Afferting its indifputable right 
To dance, .wouU forni «n uaiverfe of duft. v i. 
Has matter none ? Then whence thefe glorious formsi 
Aad boundlefs flights? from:/hapele^, an^irpos-d? 
Has matter more than motion ? Has it thgiffht, 
Judgment, and genius? tirit ddejly'learn'd i 
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In matbematics ? Has it fram'd fuch laws. 
Which, but to guefs. a Newton made immortal ?— 
If art, to form ; and counfel, to condud ; 
And, that, with greater far than human (kill, 
Rcfidcs not in each block— a GODHEAD reigns.— 
And, if a GOD there is— that GOD, how great I 



XXVIH. 

HVMN TO THB DeITY, 

THESE, as ehcy change. Almighty Father f thefe. 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth, in the pleafing fpring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tendernefs and love. 
Wide flufh the fields ; the foftening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the foreil fmiles ; 
And every fenfe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the fummer*months» 
With light ani beat refulgent. Then Thy fun 
Shoots full perfediion through the fwelli»g year : 
And, oft. Thy voice in dreadful thufider fpeaks,; 
And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve. 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-wbifpering ga^s. .. . 
Thy bounty &ines in Autumn, unconfin'd. 
And fpreads a common feaft for all that lives« 
An winter, awfiil Thou ! with douds and fterms 
Around Thee thrown j temped o'er tempeft rolPd; 
Majeftic darknefs ! on the whirlwind's wing 
Riding fublime. Thou bidil: ihe world adore ; 
And humbleftnatwi^ with Thy northern blaft^ 

MirsTS- 
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Mysterious round I what fkiil, what force divine* 
Deep-f«lt, in tbefe appear ! A fimple train : 
Yet, fo delightful mi;s*d ; with fuch kind art. 
Such beauty, and beneficence combin'd ; 
Shade, unperceiv^d, fo foftening into fhade ; 
And all fo forming an harmonious whole ; 
That, as they ftill fucceed, they ravifh ftill. 
But, wandering oft, with brute unconfcious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand. 
That, ever bufy, wheels the filent fpheres ; 
Works in the fecret deep ; flioots, (learning, thence 
The fair profiifion that o*erfpreads the Spring ; 
Flings from the fun, dired, the flaming day ; 
Feeds ey*ry creature ; hurls the tempeft forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful thange revolves, - 
With tranfport touches all the fprings of life. 

Nature, attend I join every living foul. 
Beneath the fpacious temple of the iky. 
In adoration join ; and, ardent, raife 
One general fong !— To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe foft, whofe fpirit in your frefhncfs breathes : 
Oh, talk of Him, in folitary glooms I 
Where, o'er the rock, the fcarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown fhade with a religious awe. 
And ye, whofe bolder note is heard afar, 
Who fliake th* aftonifh'd world, lift high to heaven 
Th'impetuou^ fong, and fay from whom you rage.- 
His praife, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I mufe along. 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound; 
Ye fofter floods, that lead the humi^ ma^e 
Along the vale ; and thou, majeflic main, 
A fecret world of wonders in thyfelf j 
Sound his ftupenUous praife i whofe greater v(Mce, 

Or 
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Or bids you roart or bids jroor rotriDgs f«[U> : 
Soft roll your incenfe* herbi^ aad fmtti^ i^ flow^Ht 
In mingled ck>iids» to Him* wltDfe fuD c^nki,;; 
Wfaofc breath perfumes you, and wbofe pencil paints^ 

Ye forefts bend, ye faanrefts wav»» to Him | 

Breathe your fttllibng into the reaper";! htart» . , .. 
As home he goes* beneath the jo>oils Aoon. ' 
Ye that keep watch in he&vcn, as earth afleef ' l* ^: 

LJnconfcious lies, «ffiife your liuld^ft bcasis, ) 

Ye confteUations, while youf angcis;ftrilB«» . . . :: 'I 
Amid the fpai^glcd (ky, the fiWer. lyre. 
Great fource of- day I beft image here bclovr 
Of- thy Creator, ever pouring wide, ' ^ 

From world to worfd, the vital ocean round, '/. '^ '' . 
On nature write, with every beam, his praifei— / 
The thunder rolls. Be huih'd, jbe proftrate, world. 
While cloud to cloud returns the fotemn hvmn.' » ' ^ • ^ 
Bleat out afrefh, ye hills i ye liiofly roc'ts, . . " ,r 
Retain the founds the broad refpo^ilve lb we, . . / 
Ye valleys, raife » for the great fKepherd reigns i ' * . ) 
And his unfuffcrin^ kingdom yet will come. ' ' ' " , 
Ye woodlands all, awake : a bound ief&fdng ; ' '! 

Burft from the* groves ! and, when the reftlefsday, 'j*^ 
Expiring, lays the warbling world alleep, ' : ,^^ 

Sweeteft of birds ! fwe^t Philomela I' charm" ' '. 
The liflening /hades, and teach the night his praifc. 
Ye chief, for whom the wKok creation fmiles ; ' * 
At once the head, the heart, arid tongile'of afr| "'"^ 
Crown the great hymn. In fwarmiAg'cttics'vifflJ' ^ '* 
Aflembledmen, to the deep 6rgan, job '*' ; '" " ;* 
The long.fefolirtdmg voice, oft breaking' cleai*,"" »'- 
At folemn paufes, thro' the fwelling bafs ; 
And, as each mingling flame increafes each, 
In one united ardour> rife to heaven* 
.-: • c: P Or 
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Or» if 70Q rather choofe the rural (hade, 
And^ad a fane ia ererf facred grove j 
There* let Uie ihepherds flate,r the virgin's kf. 
The prompting feraph, and the poet's lyre. 
Still fing the God of feafons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blofibm blovrs/- the fummer-raj 
Ruflets the f kin, iafpirti^ autumn gleams, 
Or winter rifes in the black'ning eaft— 
Be my tongue ^iite ; - mpy fimcy paint no more i 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat i 

Should fate command me to the fartheft verge 
Of the green earth ; to didant barbarous climes ; 
Rivers unknown to fong ; where firft the fun 
Gilds Indian 'moUntaiiis, or his fetting beam 
Flames on th^ Atlantic ides ; ^is nought to me. 
Since God Is ever prefent, ever felt. 
In the void wafte, as in the city full ; 
And, wher^ lie vital fpreads, there rouft be joy. 
When^^(efl, at]aft,,.the foleran hour fhall come. 
And ii^ing my^myftic flight to future worlds, 
I chearful, will obey. There, with new powers. 
Will rifing wonders ling. I cannot go, 
Where univerfal love not fmiles around. ; 
Suftaining all yon orbs, and all their fons $ 
From' ieeming evil, ftiU educing good ; 
And better thience again ; and better ftill s 

In infinite p^ogrdfioq- Butl Ipfe 

Myfelf in Hun, jin light inefiable j - i 

Come, then, expreflive Silence — mufe His pcaife. 



6tO 
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LE SSON I. 

SrBttCHOP'AbAM T:0 EvK« 



NOW, morn* htf rofy ft^ps in tb' eaftern dime 
Advsacingy fowVI the earth with orient ptarl. 
When Adam waidd : facuftooi'd; for his deep 
Was airy light, from pure digeftioo bred, 
And temp'rate vapooii bland^ which th' oiiI]r fowid 
Of leaves !and faming riMs, Aurora^s fata. 
Lightly difperi'dj and the fhrill matin fong 
Of birds oa evciy bough. So much the more 
His wonder was to find, onwaken'd Eve 
With treflef.fifcorapo»»d* and'glowing cheek. 
As thrc^gh unquiet reft- He. on his Sde 
Leaning half ,rai»'d, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over |ier enamoured ; and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aflecp. 
Shot forth peculiar graces. * Then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand foft touching, whifper'd thus.— " Awake, 

? 2 ;• My 
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** Mj hirt&9 my cfpoustl, my Jateft found ; 
** Heav'n's laft bed gift, my ever new delight, 
•• Awake !— The morning Aiines, and the freih field 
** Calls :us. We lofe the prince : ttf marHbow ffiring 
** Our tended plants ; ho«r blows the citron grove ^ 
** What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed ^ 
** How nature paints her colours ; how the bee 
** Sits on the bloom, extrading liquid fweet/' 

II. 

M cr n N i w c?. ^^ 

WHEN/Jhiwy-^o nloi% tfayaltdrftateitwhis »t 6t*d, 
And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze» 
Short is the doubffiil empire of the night ; 
Andfopn, obfefva|it;pf ;app«)adjjing^ay>: ii /. ! 
The mecfc-ey^d m0in 4((piear9, mother of dews j 
At firft, faint-vglieaanfigi&jthe'dafpled ^aft^y' .. nj/. ^^ 
Till far o'er acthdrfiJrettdft.^hewiAfmogigljnfk:! v'- -- 
And, from bc^re the ihiftrepfrliiii! hccjirr >:, \'c 
White break the Scurfs awji^-. ,^Wi(aiiqttlAi»^;llcp» ' 
Brown night renJTes. Y<mriJ5/aay'{)oiiri ii'ipate; •' * 
And opens all ihc-lawnf proijpe^ wid^. ^ . . y : « 
The dripping rock;- the ffiotttttaln'sflrffty ^op, : ' 
Swell on the /ijghtv and brl^Bt^h With the dk*S:' ' *'' ; 
Blue, thro* the duikv iHfe^fiiftiiking <^urriSb ftJn^^- ' '' "] 
And, from iUt^mS^im^Wt;^^'!^ 
Limps, awkward i'Vij^fcf'ifert^'thVfetcft-^^^ ' 

^The wiM deer trip^ arid, often ttirhing,;;gi*e . .,' 
At«arly paflenger. ^MixRc awsckes, ! V, .. I = • 

'The native voide of urtditiembled'joy.^ V'.^ '?: J .1 
And, thick, luround the woodland/ iiy mas arKe« " 

"^ Roused 
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Rous'd by the cock, the foon^clad fliepherd leaves 
His nioiTj cottage, where wii^ peace he dwells')'. 
And, from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to tafte the vei^^rfrof the mora. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And, fpriogtng^ from ih^ bed of jQpth^^ enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the Gknt hour, • 
To meditation due and facred foog ? 
For, is there aught in deep can charm the wife ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, Joiiog half , 
The fleeting moments of too fliort a life I 
Total extinction of th', enlightened foul! 
Orelfe, to feveriih vanity alive, • 
Wilder'd, and toiSng thro' diftemper'd dreams! 
Who would, in fuch a gloomy ftate, remain 
Longer than nature craves ? wheit every mufe» 
And every blooming p^afure, w^ait vn^tiduf^ ^ 
To blefs the wildly-devious morrfing walk. 

But, yonder comes the powerful king of day. 
Rejoicing in the eaft. T-he leffening cloud r 
The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Illumed with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo ! now, apparent all, 
Aflant the dew-bright ejirth, and colour'd air, 
He looby in boundlefs majefiy,, abroad ^ ^.. ^, . . 
And Iheds the ihining day, that, burnifli*d, pkys 
On rocks» and hiUs^ and towers, and wandering dreams. 
High- gleaming from afar.— Prime chearer, light I 
Of all material beings, -firft and beft ! . 
Efflux divine! nature's refplendent robe ! 
Without whofe veiling beauty, ^U were wrapt 
In uneflential gloom j and thou, O fuii ! 
Soul of furrounding worlds! in whom, beft ftcii,^ ^ 
Shines out ihy maker — may I fing of thee ? 

III. 
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III. 

e T B N I N G. 

NOW, came ftiU evening on ; and twilight gray, 
Had, in her fobcr liverj, all things clad. 
Silence accompanied : for beaft and bird* 
They to their grafij couch, tfaefe to their neds. 
Were flunk i aU, but the wakeful nightingale. 
She, all night long, her amorous defcant fang. 
Silence was pleasM.— 'Now, glow'd the firmament 
With li?ing fapphires. Hei^erus, that led 
The ftarry faolV, rode brighteft ; till the moon, 
Rifing in clouded majefty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveil'd her peerlefs light, 
And, o'er ^he darkf her filver mantle threw. 

' ' \ *- ■ ' • • 

IV. 

N I G H T. 

NIGHT, fable goddeis f from her elbon' throne, 
In raylcfs majefty, ribtir, ft retches forth / ^ 
Her leaden fceptre, o'er a flumb'ring world. 
Silence, how dead l and darknefs, how profound I 
Nor eye, nor Ijft'nlng ear, an obje^ finds. 
Creation fleeps. 'Tis. as the gen'ral pulfe 
Of life flood dill, and nature made a paufe^ 
y^o awful paufe, prophetic of her end. 



V; 
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V. 

H 1 G B T T H O.V G H T ». . , 

THE bell ftrikes one.*-*We lake no note of tnntf 
But from its lofs. To give it then a tongue, 
Is wife in man. As if an angel fpoke, 
I feel the foiemn found. If keard aright. 
It 18 the knell of m^ departed hours. 
Where are they ?— With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the fignal that demands difpatch. 
How much Im to be done f My hopes, and fears^ . 
Start up alarm'd ; and, o*er life's narrow verge» . 
Look down— on what ?— A fathomieis abyis I, 
A dread eternity !» ■- 

How poor, how rich, how abjedl, howauguft, '^ -.^' / 
How complicate, how wonderful, is man ! , .^ '* 

How pafling wonder. He, wHomade him fucbl ■< »» 
Who centfjed in our make fuch ffrange extremes ? * • 
From different natures marvelloufly mixt ! . • 

Connexion exquifite of diftant worlds! * ** 

Diftioguifh'd link in being's endlef»diain ! , ' * 

Mid-way from nothing to the Deity I 
A beam ethereal, fully'd and abforpt ! 
Though fuUy'd and diihoaour'd, ftill divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatnefs abfolute f 
An heir ot glory I A frail child of duft f 
Helplefs immortal! Infedt infinite f 
A worm I A God I— I tremble at myfelf !— 
What can preferre my life i or, what deftroy ? 
An angel's arm can't fnatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can*t confine me there* 

P4 VI. 
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VI. 

S0L1L0(^T AND PRAYBH OP EdWARD THE BLACK 
PRINCE, BBPMIE T«K BATTLB Of PoiCTIERS. 

TH E hour advancesy the dcafive hour. 
That lifts me to the fummic of renown» 
Or leaves me on the earth a breathlefs corfe. 
The buz2 and buftle of the field before me ; 
The twang of bow-ftrings, and the dafti of fpears $ 
With ev*ry cfrctimftance of preparettoir i 
Strike with an awful horror I -->$hottts are echo*d» 
To drown difmay, and blow up refolncion 
Ev'n to its utmoft fwell. — From hearts fo firm, 
Whom dangers fortify, and tolls infpire, 
What has a leader not to hope?— And, yet, ' 
The weight of apprehenlQon finks me down.— 
•• O, Soul of Nature I great eternal caqfe I 
" Who gave* and govern'ft all, that's here below f 
*• *Ti$ by the aid of thy almighty arm 
•* The weak exift» the virtuous are feeure. 
•• If, to your facred laws obedient ever, 
•• My fword, my foul, have owned no other guide ; 
** Oh ! if your honour, if the rights of men, 
** My country's ha ppinefs, my kin g'^i renown, 
** Were motives worthy of a warrior's zeal, 
•* Crown your poor fervant with fucceis thbday : 
t* And be the praife and glory all thy own*** 



VIL 
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VII. 



T H E C i Ur wr H Y 8 CU 0<i M A i T B R, 



BESIDE f on Aiftgglmg fence, that flcirta the Iwf 
With bloffom'd furwi, unprofitably gay. 
There, inliis npify ma^fioo, tilW tOTrule, 
The village-maftcr taught his little fchool.-^ 
A man feyere jie was, and i^erii to view ; 
1 knew him well ; aod^evci'y.txuftptjkoe'w. 
Well had the bodying iremblei;s learnt to trace 
The day's difafters in his morning face : 
Full well they laugh'd, with cpunterfeited glee,. 
At all bis jokes — for many a jokp had he : 
Full well the bufy .whifpet, circling round, 
Convey'd the^difeial tldioM, iwhen he frown'd. 
Yet he^was kind ; or, if fevere inaught, " . 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew. 
^was certain he Could Write— and cyph^ir totr: 
Lands he could meafurei terms and tides prefage r- 
And, even the ftory. ran, that lie could— gauge. 
In arguing too, the parfoct own'd his^ftill ;• 
For, e;v'n though vanqjiifh^y, he could argue ftitt*. 
While Words of learned length and thund'ting founds 
Amaz'd the gazing ruftics ran^d around ; 
-And dill they gazed, and ftill the wonder grew,. 
That one finaH head-*-couldci|]^y aUhe^bv4v> ^ 

■. -:: ' • ^ ■ * ^ fej vitt* 

A 
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VIII. 

THB IMlcaAKT. 

FA S T b)r die margin of a mofly till. 
That wander'd, gurgling, down a heath-clad hill^ 
An ancient fliepherd ftood, opprefs'd with woe. 
And ey*d the ocean's flood that fum'd below & 
Where; gently rocking, on the rifing tide, 
A ftiip*s unwonted form was feen to ride. . ^ . 
Unwonted, well I ween, for ne'er before 
Had couch'd one keel the folitary ihore ; 
Nor had the Twain's rude footfteps «ver ftray'd, 
Beymid the ihelter of his native ihade. 
His few remaining hairs were filver gray. 
And his rough fmce^had feen a better day. 
Around htm, bleating, ftrayed a fcanty flock ; 
And a few goats o'erhung the neighbouring roct 
One faithful dog his forrows feemed to fhare. 
And ftrove with many a trici, to eaie his care. 
While o'er his furrow'd cheek, the fait drops rari,^ 
He tun'd his ruftic reed, and thus began.— 

" Fakewell! Farewell! dear Caledonia's ftrairf 4 
Rough though thou be, yet ftill my natite land : 
Exil'd from thee, I feek a foreign fliore# 
Friends, kindred, country, to behold no more. 
' By hiird opprcffion drifcn, my helplels«ge, 
That OionW, e'er now, ha?e left life's buttling ftage. 
Is forc'd the ocean's boift'roilis breaft to brave, 
In a far diftant land to feek a grave. 

^ Tb 09 dear companion of my iiapjner life» 
Now to the grave gone down, my virtuous wife I 

?Twa 
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*Twas here you rcar'd, with fond maternal pride,, 
Pive comely Tons : thre^ for their country died t \ 
'Xwo yet remain, (ad remnant of the wars, 
^W^ithout one^mark of honour^— but their fears. 
Contented (191 we rear'd^ with flurdy hands, 
-The fcanty produce of our niggard lands ; 
•Scant as it was, no more our hearts defir'd ; 
^or more from us, our generous lord requir*d. 

*' BoT ah, fad change? thofe bleffed days are o'eri 
And peace, contentj^ and fafety, charm no more : 
Another lord now rules the(e wide domains, "" 
The avaricious tyrant of the plains. 
Far, far from hence, he revels life away, 
In guilty pleafure our poor means miift pay» 
The^moiTy plains, the mountains barreji brqw, 
Mufl now be tortured by the tearing plough. 
And, fpite-of nature, crops be taught to rife, 
Which, to thefe northern climes, wife heav'n denies* 

** On you, dear native land \ from whence I part^ 
Reft the bed Weffing--;-of a broken heart. . 
If, in fomeiuture hour,, the foe ihall land 
His hoftile legiona on Britannia *s ftrand,. 
May flie nor, then* th' alarum, found in vain, 
Nor mifs,her banifhM thoufands tin the plain. 

•* Feed on, my ftieej^ : for though depriv'dofnrre. 
My cruel foes fhall. your protedlors be j 
For their own fakes, ihall pen your draggling flock*, / 
And fave your lamkins from the rav'nous fox^ * - * ' ' 

" Fe BD on, my goats ; another now^ /hail draia- 
Your dreams, that heal difeafe, and foften pain* 
Noftream, alas J ihall evei^, ever flow, 
N^To heal thy mailer's heart, or footh his woe. 

" But,, hafk ! my fons loud call me from the t^ ;: 
ind» lo !, thcL vefflei fgreads her fwelling fail 

Fare* 
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Farewell f— Farewell f— A while, his bands he wrung. 
And, o'er hb crook, in Glent forrow, hung : 
Then, cafting many a lingVing took behind^ 
Down the fteep mounum's brow began to Wind. 

IX. 

BKtCKJfTION OF SAVAK. 



H 



E» above the reft 

In fKape and gefture proudly embeot. 
Stood like.a tow'r. His form had» yet, not loft ^ 
All her original brightnefs ; nor appeared 
Lefsthan arch-angel ruin'd, and th' ezcefi 
Of.^oxj obfcur*d- As when the fun, new rifen. 
Looks through the horizontal mifty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipfe,' difaftrous twtilight flieds 
On half the natiops, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darkened Co, yet ihone 
Above ihem all, th' arch-angel. But his face 
D^p fears of thunder had entrench'd : and care 
Sat on his faded cheek ; but, under Brows 
Of dauDtlefs. courage and confiderate prides 
Waiting revenge. 
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XMFBRT1.NBNCE OP SCRIBBLZHS. 

SHUT, ihut the door, good John f fatigued, I faid : 
Tie up the knocker ; fay, Pm (ick, I'm dead. 
The dog-ftar rages ? nay, 'tis paft a doubts 
All Bedlam, or Pamaifus, is let out : 
Fire in eachtye, and papers in each hand, 
Tiiey ravei recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what ftades can hide f 
They pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide : 
By land, by water, they renew the charge } 
They ftop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is facrecf ; not the church is free i 
Even Sunday /hines no Sabbath-day to me : 
Then, from the mint, walks forth the man of rhyme, 
** Happy, to catch me— juft at dinner-time." 

' Fribnd to ray life \ (which did not you proloogy 
The world had wanted— many an Idle fong) 
What drop, or noftrua), can this plague remove ? 
Or, which mnft end me, a fooPs wrath or love t 
A dire dilemina I either way Pm fped : 
If foes; they write ; if friends, they read me dead- . 
Seiz'd and tied down to Judge, how wretched 1 1 
Who can't be (ilent, anc^ who will not lie* 
To laugh, were want of goodnefs, and of grace : 
And, to be grave, exceeds all pow'r of face* 
I fit 9 with fad civility : I read. 
With ferious anguifh, and an aking head : 
Then, drop, at la(1:« but in unwilling ears, ^ 

Thb favmg cQunfcl***^^ Keep your picice nine ycars."*^ 

"Nine 



I 
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•* Nine ytttnl^ (cries he, who, high ia Druiy-Iane, 
Lull'd by foft aephyn rhroogh ike broken pane. 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends^^ 
OblllKby huflger— and requeft of friends) i 
*• The piece, you think, it incorrcft. Why, take it. 
*• Vm all fubmiffion : what you'd have it^ njake iu" 

Threb thtn|^, Another's nodeft wi/hes bound— 
My friendflup, and a prologue, and ten pound. 
Pitholeon ftndf to me ;~ " You know his grace- 
*• I want a patron— a(k him for a place." 
** Pitholeon libell'd me**— *' But here's a letter 
•• Informs yo^, fir, 'twas when he knew no better.^ 

Bless mef a packet f—*' Tis a ftranger fees j 
•• A virgin tragedy j an orphan mufe." 
If I diflike it—" Furies ? death, and rage !" 
If I approve—" Commend it to the flj^ge.** 
There, thank my ftars ! my whole commiflion ends : 
The play'rs, and I, are luckily, no friends. 
Fir'd, that the houfe rejeft him—" 'Sdeath ! V\l print it, 
" And fhame the fools— your iht'feft. Sir, with Lintot."* 
** Liptot (dull rog^ wil^thillk your prke too rnvcb"^ 
*• Not if you, Sin,Tffvife it, a«nd retouch.** 
All my demurs but double his attacks. 
At laft, he whifpers— '< Do, and we go fiiacks/*^ 
Glad of a quarrel, ftraight 1 clap the dbor~ 
♦* Sir, let me fte you, and your works, no more,**- 

To If think this cruel ?— take it for a rule. 
No creature fmarts fo littlfe as a fooh 
Let peals of laugBter, Codrus, round tKee break. 
Thou, unconcern'd, canft hear the mighty crack : 
Pit, box, and gallery, in convuKions hurPd, 
Thou ftandft unfhook, amid'ft a burfting world. 
Whaihames a fcribblcr? Break one cobweb through — 
He fpins the flight fclf.pleafing thread anew L - 

VtnWf 
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^eftroy his fib or fophiftry — io vain— 
The creature's at his dirty work again. 

On b dedicates in high heroic profe, 
>Vnd ridicules heyond a hundred foes : 
One, from all Grub-ftreet, will my fame defend i 
And, more abufive, calls himfelf my friend : 
Thisy prints oiy letters ; that, expels a bribe i 
And others, roar aloud—" Subfcribe, fubfcribe.*^ 

Thbre are, who, to my perfon, pay their court : 
I cough likMlorace I and» tho' lean, am fhort j 
Ammon's great fon one flioulder had too high i 
Such Of id's ncfe ; and—** Sir, you have ah eye—** 
Go on, obliging creatures ; make me fee 
All that difgrac'd my betters met in roe. 
Say, for my comfort* languifhing in bed* 
Juft fo, immortal^Maro held his head : 
And, when I die, be fure you let me know» 
Great Homer died— three thoufand years ago*' 



4rt(|* •• W%9 — • ^•M*^«»«4*' • • * 



XL 

H B N H Y IV.'S S O L I L O Q^U Y Olf 8LB1»« 

HOW many thoufandt of il^y pooreft fubjeAs 
Are at this hour alleep I-^*0 gentle ileep ! 
f&tdre's foft nurfe ! how have I frighted thee/ 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And deep my fenfes in forgetfuhiefs f 
Why" rather, ileep, Keft thou in fmoa^y cribs. 
Upon unetiriy paUets ftretching thee. 
And huifa'd with buassring night-flies taihf Oxmhvtf 

TIhui 
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Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 

Under the canopies of coftly ftate, . 

And lulPd with founds of fweeteft melody ? 

OthosduU god ! why Heft thou with the vile 

In lothfome beds, and leav'ft the kingly conch 

A watch' cafe to a common larura-beJl ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maft, 

Seal up the ihip-boy^s eyes, and rock his* brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious furge» 

And, in the vifitation of the winds. 

Who take the rufBan billows by the top, 

Curling their monfiroos heads> and hanging ihem 

With deaf ittng clamours in the flipp'ry ihrouda* > 

That, with the hurly» death itfelf awakes ? 

Canft thou, O partial deep f give thy repofe 

To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo rude. 

And, in the calmeft and.the ftilleft night> 

With all appliances and means to boot, "^ 

Deny it to a king ?-— Then, happy lowly down f«* 

Uneafy lies the head, that wears a crown. 

XII. 
^Rby»o a iJ o Aliik. 

R E Y N O. . 

TH E wind ajijd rain are over* pal^^ is .the noon 
of day. The clouds are divided in^beaven.. Ovcf 
the green hill, flies the inconfiant fun. \ R^,ihro'4he 
ftony v;kkr<oBies down the ftreara. of ihc hill,-*.Swwt 
arc thy murmurs, O ftream I bu^ njore fwcet is^he vqiee 
1 he^«-*-.^It is the wee of A}pijp> Ate fon of igiig, 

snoarmng 
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mourning JTor the dead. Bent is his head of age, and 
red his tearful eyC'^AIpin, thou fon of fong, why alone 
^n tbe filent hill ?' Why coriifjlaiifeft thou^ as a blaft in 
the wood— as a. wave on Ih^ lonely fliore ? • 

' A L H M. 

My tears, OReyno I are, for. the dead — my voice for 
the inhabitants of the grave*— *Tall thou art on the hi& 
— fair among the fons of the plain. But thou (halt fall* 
like Morar ; 0d the mourner fhall fit on thy tomb. The 
hills fhall know thee no more. Thy bow (hall lie in 

the hall, unftrirng. ^Thou wert fwlft, O Morar I as 

a roe on the hill— terrible as a meteor of fire.— 'Thy 
wrath was as the ftorm— thy fword, in battle, as light- 
ning in the field. Thy voice was like a ftrcani after 

rain— like thunderjpn diftant hills.— -Many fell by thy. 

arm-(— -rtbfy . ¥cere fConfi^pEI^ in th^-flamesof tJiy wrath. 

But, when thou didft return from war, how peaceful 

was thy brow I Thy face was like the fu» after raiiv— 

like the nooon in the filence of night— calm as the breaft 

of the lake, wJien the loud wind is hufhed into a calm. 

•-^—Narrow is thy dwelling now— -dark the place of 

thioe abode. With three ileps I compafs thy grave, O 

thou» who waft fo great before ! Four Hones, with their 

heads of mofs. are the only menorial of thee. A tree with 

fcarce a leaf— -long grais» whirling in the wind-— ^ 

.mark to the hunter's eye, the grave of the mighty Morar* 

—Morar! thou art low indeed: thou haft. no mother 

to mourn thee ; no maid with her tears of love : dead 

is ihe that brought thee forth ; fallen is the daughter t>f 

Morglan.i Who, on his ft»ff, is |his ? who thk, 

wbofe^headis white with age^ whofe «yes;are galled with 

tears, who quakes at eve^y ftep ?-*^lt is thy f^her. .O 

*Morar| The father of no fon, but thee.— Weep, thou 

fathier 
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father of Montr f weep i but thy ion heareth thee not> 
Deep b the deep of thedeiid — loW their pillow ofduft. 
No more ihall he hear thy voice-*iio more awake at thy 
call.— When ihall it be morn in the grave, to bid the 

flamberer awake ? Farewell! thou braveft of men; 

thou conqueror in the field : but the field fhall fee thee 
no more ^ nor the. gloomy wood be lightened with the 

fplendorofthy fteel.— — ^ThouhaH left no fon but 

the fong fliall preferve thy name; 



XIIL 
Satan*! ubitiko with iiir and dbatr. 

MEAN whtte» the adverfary of God and mao» 
Satan» with thoughts inflamM of higheft defigo^ 
Puts on fwift wingSy and, towards the gates of hell, ' 
Eiplorea his folitary flight. Sometimes* 
He /cours the right hand coaft ; fometimes, the left : 
Now, /havesy with level wing, the deep & then, foars 
Up to the fiery concave. At laft> appear 
Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
Thrice threefold were the gates : three folds were brafir » 
Three iron ; three of adamantine rock : 
Impenetrable i tnipal'd with circling fire s: 
Yet unconfum*d. Before the gales, there fat, 
• On either fide, a formidable (hape. •*,< 

The one, feem'd woman to the waift, and fair : . . ' 
ftHt ended foul in many « ftaly fold 

. VoIttmiflOQS 
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Voluminous and vail ; a ferpent, arm'd 
'With mortal fting. The other ihape 
(If ihape it might be caird, that ihape had noae 
l^iHinguifhable, in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or fubftance might be call'd^ that (hadow feem*d ; 
For each-feem'd either)— black it ftood, as night 1 
' • Fierce, as ten furies ; terrible, as hell ; 

And (hook a dreadful dart. What feem'd his head, 
The likenefs of a kingly crown had on.— 
Satan was, now, at hand ; and, from his feat^ 
The monfter, moving onward, came as fa ft, 
With horrid ftrides : hell trembled as he ftrode. 
Th* ihidaunted fiend, what this might be admtr'd 1 
And, with difdainful look, thus firft began. 

** Whencb, and what art thou^ execrable ihape! 
That dar'il, thougli grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mifcreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them I mean to pafs. 
That be affbr'd, without leave a'ft'd of thee. 
.Retire— oi-tafle thy folly 1 and learn, by proof, 
Hell-born I not to contend with fpirits of heaven*" 

To whom the^goblin, full of wrath, reply'd. 
•* Art thftu that traitor angel, art thou he. 
Who fifft broke peace in heav'n, and faith, till then 
Unbroken j and, in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heav.ns fons » 
Conjur'd againfl the Higheft ; for which, both thoa 
And they, outcaft from God, are here condemn'd 
' To wafte eternal days in woe and pain ? 
And reckon*ft thouthyfelf with fpirits of heaven,, 
Hell-doom *d ; and breath*ft deliance here, and fcorn, 
Where I reigaking ^ and, to enrage thee more» 
Thy king and lord P'^Back to thy puniibment, 

Falfc 
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Fal/e fugitive: aad, to tby fpeed, add wings ; 
Left, with a whip of fcorpions, I purfue 
Thy Itog'ring^ 'or, with one ftroke of this dart, 
Strange horror feiee thee^ and paog$ unfelt before." 

So fpake the ^rifly terror ; and, iii ihat>e, . 
So fpeaking, and fo threatening* grew tenfold . 
More dreadful and deform. On th' other fide; 
IncenaM with, indignation, Satan ftood, 
Unterrify'd : and, like a comet, burn'd. 
So frown'd the inight combatants, that l^ell 
Grew darker at their frown. — And, now, great deeds 
Had been achieved, whereof all hell had ning» 
Had not the fnaky forcerels, that fat 
Faft by hell-gate, and kept the fatai key, 
Ris'n, and, with hideous outcry, ru{h*d between. 

" O father! wljat intends thy hand ((he cry'd) 
Againft thy only fon I Whu^fury, O jpsn, 
PoflVfles Ihee, to bendt tliat mortal dart 
Againft thy &thf r^ he^d ? and kaoWft for whom*— ^ 
For him, who fiti above, and laughs tbe while. 
At thee, ordain*d his drudge, to execute 
Whatever his wrathy which he calls judice, bids: 
His wrath i which, one day, will deftroy ye both."^ 

Shb fpake: and thus, to her, Satan returned. 
** So ftrange thy outcry, and tby wocds fo ftrange 
Thou interpofeft, that my fudden hand. 
Prevented, fpares to tell thee, yet,-by deeds. 
What it intends ; till, firft, 1 know of thee. 
What, thing thou art, thus double-ferm'd ; and why. 
In this infernal vale firft met, thou callHl 
'Me father, and that phantafm call'ft my fott« 
I know thee not ; nor ever faw, till now. 
Sight more detcftable tbxn hUo and ihee.f 

' T» 
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" To whom thus the portrefi of h'lell-gate rcplj'd^ 

*' Haft thou forgot me, then ? and do I feem. 

Now, in thine eyes, fo foul ? oncedeem'd fb fair 

In heav'n, when, at th'afTembly, and, in fight 

Of all the Seraphim with thee combin'dy 

Likeft to thee in fhapeand count'nance bright. 

Then iliining heavenly fair, a goddefs arm*d. 

Out of thy head I fprung?—— Amazement feiz'd 

All jpbc hoft of hfeav'n. Back they recoii'd, afraid^ 

A^ fir ft, andcaird me Sin ; and, for afign 

I^ortentous, held me* Mean while, war arofe, ^ 

And fields were fought in heav'n ; wherein remain'd 

(For what could elfe?) to our alinighty foe. 

Clear vidlory ; to our 'part, lofs and rout. 

Through all the empyrean. , Down ihey fell. 

Driv*ii headlong from the pitch of heaven, down* 

Into this deep ; and, in the general (all, 

I alfo : at which time, this powerful key 

Into my hand was giv'n, with charge to keep 

Thefe ga^es for eVer (hut, which none can pafs 

Withoiit'my '6p<^ning/ ' I;i oppofition fib 

Grim Derfth,''iriy fon'and^foc, begot b)r thee i 

Who me, his parerft,"XiP'pu!d full fooii devour j 

For want of bthei^'pr^ey^ 'but that he jcnpwi . 

His end with mine iiiVolvM ; and knows, that I 

Shoufd prove a bitter, morfel, and his bane. 

But thou, O fiitherl f forewarn thei^ ihun 

His deadly itToiiti fieith^ vainly h6jye 

To be invulnerilbie HI Hioft brightai^ms, ' ' * 

Though .tempe^^d :bca v'fity ; for .that : monal dtct^ i 

Save he who reigiia.abovc» nQtkt ciln refift/' . 

Shc finiih'd, and the fiibtle fiend his lor^ ' 
Soon learn'd, notr milder ;^^nd ^us aiifwer'd fmboth. . 
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" DiAR daughter, fincc tho© claiA'ft mc for thy fire. 
And mj fair Ton here ihew'ft me ; know, I coroe^ 
Not as an enemy, but to'fet free. 
From out this dark and difmal houfe of pain. 
Both him and thee, and all the heav'nly faoft 
Offpirits, that, inourjuft pretences arm'd. 
Fell with as froin on high. Pram them I go 
1 his oncoath errand fole ; ancl, one for all, 
Myfelf expofe, with lonelj fteps to tread 
Th' unfounded deep, and» through the void immenlef 
To fearch, with wand'rbg queft, a place foretold 
Should be, and, hj concurring figns, are now 
Created, vaft and round ; a place of blifs 
In the purlieus of hea?*n ; and therein placM 
A race of upftart creatures, to fupply. 
Perhaps, our vacant room ^ though inore remov'd^ 
Left heav'n, furchargM wuh potent multitude,. 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or ought 
Than this more fecret, now defign'd, I hafie 
To know : and this once known, i)^all foon return. 
And bring ye to the place ; wfiere.thou .^d . Death 
Shall dweU at eafe, ^nd, up and down, UAfeen, 
Wing filently the buxom air, imbalm'd 
With odours : there ye ihall be fed and. fill'd 
Immeafur^bly ; all things fhall be your prey.'' 

He ceas'd : for both feem'd highly pleas'd ; and Death 
Grinn'd horrible, a ghaftlyjfmile, to h^ar :\ » v 
His famine fhould.be &Vd. No teft rejpic'd 
His mother bad, and thus befpake her fire. 

" Tat key of ihij infernal pit, by duev 
And by cominand of heavVs all powVful ktngi 
I keep I by him ^bidden to unlock 
Thcfc adamantine gates. ^ A^ainl,^ ^\l force , ; , 
Dcathiojdy ftands, to interpofe his dart, 

Fearlefi 
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Fearlefs to be o'ennatch'd bj living might. 
But wbat owe I to his comaitnds above. 
Who 'bates me, and hath thither thnift me dowa 
Into this gloom of Tartahis profound, \ 

To iit in hateful office here confin'd. 
Inhabitant of heavYi, and hea<v'nl7->born» 
Here, in perpetual agony ahd pain. 
With terrors And with clamours compafs'd round 
Of mine own broody that on my bowels feed ? 
Thou art uiy father ; thou my author: thou 
My being gav'ft me. Whom ihould I obey, 
But thee ? whom foltow ? Thou wilt bring me foon 
To that new world of light and bUfs^ among 
- Thegods'who live at eafe, where i Aail rctgn 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as befeems 
Thy daughter and ihy darting, without end." 

. Thvs faying— from her. fide the fatal key. 
Sad inftrument of all our woe, ihe took ; 
And, ftraight the huge portcullis high up drew. 
Which, hilt herfelf^ not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have moVd. Then every bolt and bar .. 
Of mafTy iron^ oriblid rock, with eafe 
Unfaftens.— On ^ a fudden, open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring found, 
Th' in&rnal doors ; and, on their hinges^ grate 
Harfli thuadei^ tbac the loweft bottom (hook 
Of Exebus. 



<"\.; b. ,.-..-..^> . /..«-. ;? XIV. 
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XIV. 

HaMLBT's SOLILtX^UT ON HI$ MOTBIU's 
MA.IL,RYAGE. 

OH, that this too, too fdrd flefh, would melt«» 
Thaw, and rcfolT,e itjfclf . into a dcy | . 
Or, that the Evcilafting hi^d not fix'd . 
His canon 'gainft felf-flaughlcr I— • 
How weary, ftalc, flat, and unprofitable. 
Seem, to DQC, all the ufe of ^his world | 
Fia on't I oh fie. I 'tw an. ^n w^e4cd . gftf den , 
That grows to feed : .things ffnk and ^rofs |n natjore, 
PoiTcfs it nacreljT-tha^ it ftould come to this I 
%it two months dead ! nay; liot fo iouch^i not two !— , 
So excellent a king, that Was, to this, 
fiypmon to a fatjr. So loving to my mother^ 
That he permitted not the wlnldi of hl^v'ff 
Vifit tcr ikce too rdughf/J-:^HeiV*n ahii earth f ^ 

Afuft*! remember«i-why, ttie woutd hang oh him. 
As if^increafe of appetite had grown ' ' 
By what it fed ort : jet;' within'atnontK--^/ 
Let me hot think - Frailty, thy, name is WofJian f 
A little month l-i-^-^-or ere thofe flioes Wei-fc oEJ, '. 
With which ihefollo^d my poor father's body,' 
LikeNiobe, all tears— ^why, flie, ev'n ihe— — - -•• 
(O heav'n .' a beaft that wants difcourfe of Teaf(|pt»r>' 
Would have mourn'd longer-—) married wit^ ajte^imdc j 
My father's brother j but no more like myi&mer. 
Than 1 to Hercules. Within a month I - ' - ^ 
Ere yet the fait of moft unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluihing in her galled eip' ■■ 

She 
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Sfhe married — Oh, moft wicked fpeed, to poft. 
With fuch dexterity, to inceftuous iheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good.— 
But break, my heart— for I mnft hold my tongue. 



.<<..<..<..<..<.<^..<..<jig»..>..». .».■>■»•>.>.»'. 

XV. 

Dbscriptiok of Q^u e e n M a b* 

SH E IS the fancy's midwife and fhe co^jm^ 
In fliape no bigger than an agatc-ftonc * 

On the fore-finger of an alderman ; 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men's nofes, as they lie afleep : . ^ , 

Her waggon-fpokcs, made of long fpinncrs' iejjs a , 
The cover of the wings of grafhoppers ; ^ .» 

The traces, of the fmalleft fpider's web ; /r 

The collars, of the moon-ihine's watery beams; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the laili, of film ; . 
Her waggoner, a fmall grey-coated gnat ; 
Her chariot^ is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joiner (quirel, or old grub, 
Time out of mind, the fairies' coacti-mtkcrs. ^ 

A-MD, in this ftate, flie gallops, night by night, 
Through lovers' brains 5 and, then, they dream of love: 
On courtiers' knees j that dream on curtfies ftraight x 
O'eMawyers' fingers % who ftraight dream on fees : 
0*er ladies' lips i who ftraight on kilfes dream : 
And, fometimes, com^s ftie, with a tithe-pig's tail> 
Tickling the parfon, as he lies afleep i 

(^ Then 
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Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes, {he driveth oVr a foldier's neck ; 
And, then 9 he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches* ambufcadoes> Spanifli blades ; 
Of healths five fathom deep s and then, anon» 
Drums in his ears ; at which he fiarts and wakes ; 
And, being thus. frighted^.fwears a prayer or two— 
And fleeps again. 



XVI. 

£LBOT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCK-YA*D. 

THE curfew tolls the knell of parting daj ; 
The lowing herd wind (lowly o'er the lea ; 
1'he ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world-^to darknefs and to me. 

Now, fades the glimmering landscape on the fight. 
And All the air a folemn ftillnefs holds ; 
Save, where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowfy tinklings loll the diftant folds : 

Save, that, from yonder ivy -mantled tow'r. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of fuch, as wandVing near her fecreHbow'r* 
Moleft her ancient folitary reign. 

Beneath theie rugged elrns, that yew-tree's fliade, 
. V'liere heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap^ 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid* 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet Deep. 

.The 
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The breezy call of incenfe-breathing inorn» 
The fwallow, twitt'ring from the draw-built fhcd. 
The cock's ihrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more fhall roufe them from their lowly bed* 

For them, no more, the blazing hearth (hall burji, 
Or bufy houfewife ply her even care 5 
No children run, to lifp their fire's return. 
Or climb his knees, the envied kifs to fhare. 

Oft did the harveft to their fickle yield ; 

Their furrow, oft, the (tubborn glebe has broke: 

How jocund did they iirive their team afield I 

How bow'd the woods beneath their ftardy ftroke f / 

Let not ambition mock their ufeful toil. 

Their homely joys, and defliny obfcurc ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a difiJainful fmilCf 

The fhort, and fimpl« annals, of the poor. 'i 

The boaft of heraldry, the pomp of powVf 
And ail that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave^ 
Await, alike, th' inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead— but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to thefe the fault. 
If mem ry, o'er their tomb, no trophies raife, 
. Where, thro' th« long-<lrawn ifle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem fwells the note of praife* 

Can iloried urn, or animated bud, 
. Back to its manfion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the filent dufl. 
Or ilatt'ry footh the dull cold ear of death j 

Perhaps, in this negledted fpot, is laid 

Some bcarti once pregnant with celefiial fire ; 
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Hands, that the rod of empire might have fwaj^'d. 
Or wak'd to extafj the living Ijre. 

But knowledge, to their eyes, her ample page. 
Rich with the fpoilsof time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penurj rcprefs'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the foul. 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is^born, to blufli unfeen. 
And wafte its fweetne(s on the defert air. 

Some village-Hampden, that, with dauntlefs breaft. 
The little tyrant of his fields withftood : 
Some mute inglorious Milton, here may reft ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltlefi of his country's blood. 

Th' applaufe of lift'ning fenates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to defpife. 
To fcatter plenty o'er a fmiling land. 
And read their hiftory in a nation's ej^ 

Their lot forbade : nor circumfcrib'd alone % 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd j 
Forbade to wade, through flaughter, to a throne. 
And fhut the gates of mercy on mankind 1 

The ftruggling pangs of confclous truth to hide ; 
To quench the blufhes of ingenuous ihame ; 
Or heap the flirine of luxury and pride. 
With incenfe, kindled at the mufe's flamC' 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ftrife. 
Their fober' wiflies never leam'd to ftray ; 
Along the cool fequefter'd vale bf life 
They kept the noifelefs tenor of their way. 

Yet, 
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Yet, ev'n thefe bones, from infult to protedt, 
Some frail memorial, ftill ere^ed nigh. 
With uncouth rhimes and fhapelefs fculpture deck d. 
Implores the paffing tribute of a figh. 

Their name, their /ears, fpelt by th' unlettered mufe, 
The place of fame and elegy fupply ; 
And many a holy text around /lie ftrews. 
That teach the rudic moralift to die. 

For, who, to dumb forgetfulnefs a prey, 
This pleafing anxious being e'er refign'd. 
Left the warm precinds of the chearful day, 
Nor caft one longing lingering look behind ? 

Oi^ fome fond breaft, the parting foul relies ; 
Some pious drops thecloiing eye requires : 
£v'n from the tomb, the voice of nature cries ; 
Ev'n in our aihes, live their wonted fires. . 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonoui*d dead» 
Doft> in thefe lines, their artlefs tale lelate. 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Som^kindred fpirit fhall inquire thy fate, 

Haply, fome hoary-headed fwain may fay— 

* Oft have we feen him, at the peep of daw a, 
« Brufliing, with hafty fteps, the dews away, 

* To meet the fun upon the upland lawn. 

< There, at the foot of yonder nodding beecb, 
' Tha.t wreathes its old fantadic roots fo high, 
' His liftlefs length at noontide would he ftretch, 

* And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

Hard by yon wood, now fmilling as in fcorn, 

* Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 

Q 3 * Now 
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Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn , 

• Or craz'd with care, or crofs'd in hopclefs love. 

• One morn, 1 niifsM him on the 'cuftom'd hill. 

• Along the heath, and near his fav'iite tree . 

• Another came; nor, yet, befide the rill, 

/ NorLp the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 

• The neit, with dirges due, in fad array, 

• Slow thro' the church-way path, we faw him borne— 

• Aproach and read (for thou can'ft read) the lay, 

• 'Gfav'd on the done, beneath jon aged thorn. 



THE EPITAPH. 

HERE refts his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A youth, to fortune, and to fame, unknown. 
Fair fcience frown'd not on his huiable birth, 
And meiancholj matk'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his foul finccre : 

Heav'n did a recompcnfe as largely fend- 

He gave to mis'ry all he had— a tear ; 

He gain'd from heav'n ('twas all he wi/Ii'd)— a friend. 

No farther feek his merits to difclofe. 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they, alike, in trembling hope repofe) 
The bofom of his father and his God. 



XV IL 
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xvir. 

MORNING H YUK. 

THESE are thy glorious works. Parent of good ! 
Almtght/ { thine this univerfal frame, 
rrhus wondrous fair : thyfelf, how wondrous, then, 
Unfpeakable ! who fit'fl above thefe heavens, 
To us invifible, or dimly feen 
In theft thy loweft works ^ yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs beyond thought, and power divine.— 
Speak, ye, who beft can tell, ye Ibns of Jsght, 
Angels ! for ye behold him, and, with fongs 
And choral fymphonies, day without night,: 
Circle his throne, rejoicing. Ye in heaven I-^ 
On earth, join, all ye orcalures, to extol. 
Him, firft, him lafl, him midf^, and without end*. 
Faired of flars I lad in the train of nighr, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ft the fmiling morn 
With thy. bright circlet, praife him in thy fpbere, 
While d.iy arifes, that fweet hour of priiiie. 
Thou, fun I of this great world both eye and foul, . 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfe, . both when thou cUmb'ft, 
And when high noon haft gain*d, and when thou fall'd, 
Moon I- that now meet-ft the orient fun, now fly'ft . 
With the fix'd ftars, fix'd in their orb that flie*-i 
A«d ye five other wand'ring fires ! that move 
In myftic dance, not without fong ; refound . 
Mis praife,' who out of dark-oefs, call'd up light* 
Air, and ye elements ! the eldeft birth 
Of nature^*s woinb, that, in quaternion, run 

0,4 Perpetual 
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Perpetual circle* multiform, and mix 

And nourifh all things ; let your ceafelefs change 

Vary, to our great Maker, (till new praife. 

Ye mifts and exhalations ! that now rife 

From hill or fteaming lake, dufky or gray, 

Till the fun paint your fleecy (kirts with gold. 

In honour to the world's great Author, rife ; 

Whether to deck with clouds, th' uncolour'd iky. 

Or wet the thlrfty earth with falling fliowers, 

Rifing, or falling, ftill advance his praife. 

His praife, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 

Breathe foft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines I 

With every plant, in ^gn of worHiipj.wave. 

Fountains ! and ye, that warble, as ye flow. 

Melodious murmurs, warbling, tune his praife.— 

Join voices, all ye living fouls. Ye birds. 

That, finging, up to heaven-gate afcend. 

Bear, on your wings, and in your notes, his praife. 

Ye, that in waters glide I and ye, that walk 

The earth, and (lately tread, or lowly creep f 

Witnefs, if I be filent, morn or even. 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or frefli (hade. 

Made vocal by my fong, and taught his praife.-* 

Hail, univerfal Lord I Be bounteous (lill. 

To give us only good : and, if the night 

Have gath^r'd ought of evil, or conceaPd— 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the dark. 



XVIIL 
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XVIII. 

ADVAKTAG£S OP PEACE* 

OH; firft of human bleffings^ and fupreme I 
Fair Peace I how lovely, how delightful, thou I 
By whofe wide tie, the kindred fens of meoy 
Like brothers live, in amity combined. 
And unfufpicious faith : while honed toil 
Gives everj joy ; and> to thoie joys, a right,. 
Which idle barbarous rapine but ufurps. 
Pure is thy reign ; when, unaccurs'd by blood, 
Nought, fave the fweetnefs of indulgent ihowers^ 
Trickling, diftils into the vernant glebe } 
Inftead of mangled carcafes, fad feen, . 
When the blyihe iheaves lie fcatter'd o'er the field ; 
When only fhining ftiares, the crooked knife, 
And hooks imprint the vegetable wound ,; 
When the land bluihcs with' the rofe alone. 
The falling fruitage, and the bleeding vine. 
Oh, Peace! thou fource, and foul of focial life ; 
Beneath whofe calm infpiring influence. 
Science his views enlarges, art refines. 
And f welling commerce opens all her ports^^* 
Blefs'd be the man divine, who gives us thee I 
Who bids the trumpet hufli his horrid clang, . 
Nor blow the giddy .n^trions into r^ge ; 
Whofheades the luurderous blade ; the deadly gUQ • 
Into, the well-pil*d armory returns j 
And, every vigour from the work of death, 
To grateful induftry converting, makes 
The country flourifli, and the city fmile I 
Unviolated, him the virgin fings^ 

as And 
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And him, the fmiling mother, to her train. 

Of him» the (hepherd, in the peaceful dale. 

Chants; and^ the treafures of his labour fure» 

The hufbandnian, of him, as at the plough* 

Or team, he toib. With him» the failor fooths. 

Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave ; 

And the full city, warm, from ftreetto ftreet. 

And (hop to fhop, refponfive, rings of him. 

Nor jojs one land alone : his praife extends. 

Far as the fun rolls the diflPuiiTe day ; 

Far as the breeze can bear the gifu of peace i 

Till all the happy nations catch the fong. 

XIX. 
Parting of Hbctoil awd^ Anzxromacrb* 

HECTOR now pafsM, with fad prefaging heart, 
To feek his fpoufe, his foul's far dearer part- • 
At home, he fought her ; but he fought in vain ; 
She, with one maid of all her menial train,' 
Had thence retir'd ; and, with her fecond joy. 
The young Adyanax, the hope of Troy, 
Penfive flie flood, on Ilion'a tow*ry height. 
Beheld the war, and ficken'd at the fight : 
There, her fad eyes, in vain, her lord explore ; 
Or weep the wounds— her bleeding country bore. 

HicTOR, this heard -, return'd without delay ;^ 
Swift, through the town, he took his former way^ 
Thro* ilreeeu of palaces, and walks of ftate j ^ 
And met the mourner at the Scstao gate. ^ 

With 
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With hafte, to meet him, fprung the joyful fair» 
His Wamelefs wife, Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurfefl6od near j in whofe embraces prefs'di* 
His only hope hung, fmlling, at her breaft 5 
Whom each foft charm and early grace addrn^ 
Fair as the new-born ftar that gilds the morn. 
Silent, the warrior fmil*d ; and, pleas*d, refign*d 
To tender pafiions all his mighty mind. 
His beauteous princefs caft a mournful look ; 
Hung on his hand ; and, then, dejected » fpoke. 
Her bofom laboured with a boding figh ; 
And the big tear— flood trembling in her eye; 

** Too daring prince ! — Ah I whither doft thou run ? 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife and fon I . 
And think'ft thou not, how wretched we fliall be ? 
A widow I, an helplefs. orphan he ! 
For, fure.-fuch courage length of life denies ; . 
And thou muft fall, thy virtue's facrifice. 
Greece, in her fingle heroes drove in vain : 
Now hofts oppofe thee — and thou muft be flain. 
Oh, grant me, gpd& ! ere He£lor meets his doom, . ^ 
AH I can aik of heav'or-an early tomb I 
So fliall my days, in one fad tenor run, 
And end with forrows, as tkey firft begun. 
Thy wife, thy infant, in xhy danger fliare— • 
Oh I provjs a huiband's, and a parent's care. 
That quarter moft the fkilful Greeks annoy. 
Where yon wild, fig-trees join the wall of Troy : ; ^- 
Thrice our bold foes, the fierce attack have giv'n> . . 
Or led by. hopes, or didated from i|ieav'n. 
Let others, in the field, their arms employ; , 
Butfta/, my Hedor, here, and guard -his Troy." 

The chief reply'd—** That poft iliftll be my care: : 
Nor Xhat alone ; but all the.worb of war» . 

How 
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How would the fens of Troy, in aims lenown'd. 

And Troy's proud dames, whofe garments fweep the 

ground, ^ 

Attaint the luftre of my former name, 
Should Hedor bafely quit the field of fame ! 
My early youth was bred to warlike pains : 
My foul impels me to the martial plains- 
Still foremoft let me ftand, to guard the throne. 
To fave my father's honours, and rr y own. — 
Tet, come it will ! the day decreed by fates I 
(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 
The day, when thou, imperial Troy I— muil bend 5 
Muft fee thy warriors fall ; thy glories end. 
And, yet, no dire prefage fo wounds my mind. 
My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore. 
Not all my brothers gafping on the fhore, 
As thine, Andromache ! — ^Thy griefs I dread I 
I fee thee, trembling, weeping captive led. 
In Argive looms our battles to defign. 
And woes, of which fo large a part was thine. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life. 
They cry—** Behold the mighty Heaor*s wife !** 
Some Haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to fee. 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory paft, and prefent fliame, 
A thoufand griefs, fhall, waken at the name I— 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, . 
Prefs'd with a load of monumental clay f 
Thy He€tor, wrapt in everlafting deep, 
Shall neither hear thee figh, nor fee thee weep.** 

Tntrs having fpoke^ th' illuftrious chief of Troy, 
Stretch'd hii fond arms, to dafp the lovely boy. 

The 
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The babe clung, aying, to his nurfc's brcaft, 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm, and nodding creft. 
With fecret pleafure, each fond parent-fmii'd. 
And Hector haded to relieve his child ; 
The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound. 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground* 
Then kifs'd the child ; and, lifting high in air. 
Thus, to the gods, pi'efcrr'd a parent's pray'r. 

" O Thou, whofe glory fills th' etherial throne ! 
And all ye deaihlefs powers ! — protect my fon I 
Grant hioi, like me, to purchafe juft renown ; 
To guard the Trojans ; to defend the crown ; 
Againft his country's foes the war to wage ; 
And rife the Hedor of the future age.' 
So, when, triumphant from fucefsful toils» 
Of heroes (lain he bears the reeking fpoils, 
Whole hofts may hail him with deferv'd acclaim. 
And fay— This chief tranfcends his father's fame- 
While, pleas'd, amidft the gen'ral Ihouts of Troy, 
His mother's confclous heart o'erflows with joy.** 

He fpoke: and, fjpudly gazing on her charms, 
Reftor*d the pleating burden to her army. 
Soft on her fragrant bread the babe Aie laid, 
Huih'd to repofe, and, with .a fmiie, furvey'd. 
The troubled pleafure, foon chaflis'd with fear. 
She mingled with the fmile — a tender tear. 
The foften'd chief, with kind compaifion, view'd 
And dry'd the falling drops : and thus purfu'd- 

*' Andromache \ my foul's far better part I 
Why, with untimely forrows, heaves thy heart ? 
No hodile hand can antedate my doom» 
^Till fate condemn me to the filent tomb. 
Fix*d is the term of all the race of earth ; 
And fuch the hard condition of our birth. 

Nd 
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No force can, thco, lefift i no flight can fave : 
All fink, alike i t^e fearful, and the Braye*- 
No more — but haften to thy talks at home ; 
There, guide the fpindic, and dire^ the loom. ' 
Me glory fummons to the martial fcene ; 
The field of combat is the fphere for men. 
Where heroes war, the foremoft place*^! claim, . 
The fiift in danger, as the firlt in feme.** 

Thus having. faid, th' undaunted chief refumea . 
His'ow'ry helmet, black, witk ihading plumes. 
His princefs parts, .with a prophetic iigh ; 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 
Thai ftream'd at ev'ry look : then, moving flow, . 
Sought her own • palace, and indulg*d her woe*^ 
There, while her tears deplor'd the godlike man. 
Thro' all her train, the foft infection ran ; 
The pious maids their mingled forrows fhed. 
And mourn'd the living He6tor^ as the dead/ 

THE T O it E T. 

AND, now, unvdl'd, the toilet ftand difplay'd/ . 
Each (ilirer vafe in my (lie order laid. 
Firft, roBM in white, the nymph intent adores. 
With head uncover'dj the cofmetic pow'rs« 
A heav'nly image in the glafs appears :; 
To that fhe bends,. to that bar eye ike reais». / 
Th' inferior prieftefs, atthealtar'^ fide,, . 
Trembling, begins the facred rites of prjdci . 
Unnumber'd treafores ope at once, and here- . 
The various oiPjrings of the world apgear ; 

From. 
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From each, ihe nicely ciills» with curious toiU 
And decks the goddefs with the glittVing fpoil. 
The calket India's glowing gtsis unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoife, here, and elephant, unite. 
Transformed to combs, the fpeckled, and the white^. 
Here files of pins extend their fhining rows. 
Puff's, powders, patches bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fair, each moment, rifes in her charms. 
Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev'ry grace. 
And calls forth all the wonders of her &ce. 

xxn 

The S^iarr of xkb Cape op Good Hope. 

NOW profp'rous gales the bending canvas fwell'd j 
From thefe rude flibres our fearfefs courfe* we held : 
Beneath the glift'ning wave, the god of day. 
Had now five tkues withdrawn the parting ray^ 
When o'fer the prow,- a fudden darknefs fpread,. 
And, flowly floating o*er the mafts-* tali head,. 
A black cloud hovcr'd : nor appeared from far 
The moon*s pale glimpfe, nor faintly twinldtng ftan 
So deep a gloom^ the lowering vapour ca(l, 
Trasfix'd with- awe, the braveft ftood'aghaft. 
.Mean-whiie, a hoHow burfting roar refounds. 
As when hoarfe furges lafh their rocky mounds; 
Nor had the blackening wave, nor frowning heav'n^ 
The wonted figns of gathVing tempefts giv'n. 
Amaz'd weftood.-*' O thou, ourfortune*s guide I 
** Avert this omen, mighty Gtod !" I cried-—- 

When, 
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When, lo! flow rifing through the darkenM air, 

Appaird, we faw an hiedous phantom glare. 

High and enormous o'er tjbe flood he tdwer^d* 

And» thwart our way, with fuUen afped lowered : 

An earthy palenefs o'er his cheeks was fpread ; . 

Ered uprofe his hiirs of wicher*d red > 

Writhing to fpeak, his fable h'ps difcJofe, 

Sharp and disjoined, his gnaihing teeths' blue rows : 

His haggard beard fiow'd qufv'ring in the wind ; 

Revenge and horror, in his mien, combined : ' 

His clouded front, by withering lightning fcar'd. 

The inward anguifh of his foul declared : 

His red eyes, glowing from their duiky caves. 

Shot livid fires : far echoing o*er the waves> 

His voice refounded, as the cavern'd fhore, 

With hollow groan, repeats the tempeft's roar. 

Our briftling hairs, and tott'ring knees, confefs'd 

Wild dread ; the while, with vifage ghaftly wan, 

His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began. 

*' O you f the boldcft of the nations, fir 'd 
By daring pride, by luft of fame infpir'd ; 
Who, fcornfttl of the bowers of fweet repofe. 
Thro* thefe my waves advance your daring prows, 
Regardlefs of the lengthening watVy way, 
And all the dorms that own my fovereign fway ; 
Who, mid fnrrounding rocks and ihelves, explore 
Where never hero brav'd my rage before ; 
Ye fons of Lufus 1 who, with eyes profane. 
Have view'd the fecrets of my awfiil reign ; 
Have pafs'd the bounds which jealous nature drew» 
To v<H her fecret /hrine from mortal view j / 

Hear from my lips, what direful woes attend, 
Andy burfting foon, ihall o'er your race defcend. 

" With 
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** With ew'ry bounding keeJ that dares my rage, 
Eternal war my rocks and dorms ihall wage j 
The next proud fleet, that, through my drear domain. 
With daring fearch, iliall hoift the ftreaming vanc. 
That gallant navy, by my whirlwinds tofs'd. 
And raging Teas, (hall peri Hi on my coaft. 
Then he, who firft my fecret reign defcried, 
A naked corfe, wide floating o'er the. tide, 
ShalJ drive. — Unlefs my heart's full raptures faiJ, 
O Lufus I oft (halt thou thy children wail ; v 

Each year, thy fhipwreck'd fons flialt thou deplore ; 
Each year, thy iheeted mafts ihall drew my fliore." 

He paus'd — in a6t ftill farther to difclofe 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes : 
When, fpringing onward, loud my voice refounds, 
And^midft his rage, the threatening fhade confounds. 
** Whan art thou, horrid form ! that rid'ft the air ? 
" By Heav'n's eternal light, ftern fiend ! declare I'*— 
His lips he writhes 1 his eyes around he throws ; 
And, from his bread, deep hollow groans arofc* 
Sternly aikaunce he ftood. With wounded pride 
And anguifh torn — ** In me, behold !*' he cried, 
(While dark-red fparklesfrom his eye-balls roU'd) 
** In me— the fpirit of the Cape behold r'—— 

He fpoke : and, deep, a lengthen*d (igh he drew, 
A doleful found-*and vanifli'd from the view. 
The frighten'd billows gave a rolling fwell. 
And, didant far, prolong'd the difmal yell ; 
Faint, and more faint, the howling echoes die. 
And the black cloud, difperfing, leaves the iky. 

XXIL 
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XXIL. I 

BnUTUS'a SOULOQUy. ON CjeSAR'S AMBITIOIT*. 

IT muft be by hU death— and yet, for my pait,, ' 

I know no perfonal caufe to fpuxn at. him. I 

He wouki be crown'd— — 

How that might changi; hi»>natiire— there's the qtieftion; 
It is tiie bright day that brings forth the adder : 
And .that craves wajy walking; Crown hiiu— that-— 
And, t/ien, 1 grant we put a fting io him. 
Thai, at his .wili, be may^do danger with; 
Th' abufe of ^reatnefsi i*» when it disjoinv 
Remorfe from power: tho' to fpeak truth of Caefafj,. 
I have nor known when his affections fway'd i 

More than his reafon- 6«t 'tis; a common proof ^^ ' 

That lowlinefs is young ambition's ladder* i 

'Whereto the climber upward turns ius^ facer 
But, when he pnce attains the upmoft round^. 
He, then, unto the ladder 'tufnsbis< back,- 
Looks in the clouds, fcorning the bafe degrees ~ 
By which he did alcend. So Caefar may.— 
Then, left he may, prevent.— And, fincc the quarrel: 
Will bear no colour, for the thing hejs. 
Fa ion it thus ; that, what he is, augmented. 
Would rua to thefe, and thefe extremities : 
And, therefore, think him as a ferpent's egg»- ^ j 

Which, hatched, wouldas hi» kind, grow . mifchievous-^ 
And kill him in the ihell. ■ ■ . ^ 

Th^ eichalaiions, whij^zmg in the air,.. 
Give fo much light that I. may read by them.— - 

[Qp^ns 4 Utter, and rtads.\ i 

^' Brutus^ thou fleep'ft: awake and foe thyfeif. 

'^ShaU 
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•* Shall Rome fpeak, ftrikc, rcdrefs.*^- 

Such inftigations have been dropped, "^ 

Where I have u*en them up— 

•• Shall Rome" ■ thus mufti piece it out : 

** Sbiill Rome ftand under one man's awe? What! Rome? 

*' Thy anccftors did from the ftreets ^ Rome 

** The Tarquin drive, when he was call'd a king. 

*V Speak, ftrike, rcdrcfs.'*—^ Am I entreated, thefl> 

To fpeak, and ftrike ? — O Rorfie \ I make thee promife* 

If the redrefs will follow, tAou recciv'ft . - w 

Thy full petition, at the &and of Brutus. '^ ^ 

xxTii; 

Al9 EVENING 8C&NE AT SEA* 

NO W fliooting o\r the flood his fervid blaze. 
The red brow*dfun withdraws his beamy rayi. 
Safe in the bay, the crew forget their cai-es. 
And peaceful reft their wearied ftrength repairs.' 
Calm twilight, now, his drowfy mantle fpreads, 
. And fliade on fhade. the gloom, ftill decp'ning flieds. 
The moon, full orb'd, forfakes her watery csive» 
And lifts her lovely head above the wave. 
The fnowy fpIendorA of her naodeft ray 
Stream o'er the geiitle waves, and* quivering, play. 
Around, her^*glitte^ing oa the heavens' arch'd brow» 
Unnumber'd ftars, inclos'd in azure, glow, 
Thick asthe dew drops of the purple dawn. 
Or May-flowers, crowding o'er the daify-lawn. 
The canvas whitens in the filvery beam ; 
And, with a paler red» the pendants gleam. 

The 
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The mafts tall fliadows tremble o'er the deep. 
The peaceful winds an holjf filence keep. 
The watchman's carol, echoed, from the prows. 
Alone at rimes, awakes the ftill repofe. 

XXIV. 

Speech o^ Henry V, at the siege or ' 
Harfledr. 

ONCE more unto the breach, dear friends, once more^ 
Or clofe the wall up with the Engli/h dead. 
Jn peace, there's nothin g fo becomes a maO; 
As modeft flillnefs and humility : 
But, when the blaft of war blows in our ears^ 
Then, imitate the adlion of the tyger; 
Stiffen thre fihews, fummon up the blood, 
Difguife fair nature with hard-fiivoured rage j 
Then, lend the eye a terrible afpe6t ; 
Let it pry through the portage of the head. 
Like the brafs cannon.——- 
Now, fet the teeth, and ftretch the noftril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath ; and bend up every fpirit 
To his full height. Now. on, you nobleft Englifli, 
Whofe blood is fetch'd from fathers of war-proof; 
Fathers, that, like fo many Alexanders, 
Have, in thefe parts, from mom till even', fbught, I 

And iheath'd their fwords, for lack of argument.— 
I fee you ftand, like greyhounds in the (lips. 
Straining upon the ftart.— The ganie's a-foot— 
Follow your fpirit— and upon this charge. 
Cry— God for Harry, England, and St. George f 
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XXV. 
Description op Night in the English CAMPf 

BEPORE THE BATTLE Op AgINCOURT* 

NOW, entertain conjeflure of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the poring dark, ' 
Fill the wide veflel of the univerfe.— 
From camp to camp 
The hum of either army ftilly founds. 
That the fixed centincfs almoft receive 
The fecret whifpers of each other's watch. 
Fire anfwers fire ; and< through their paly flames. 
Each battle fees the other's umber'd face. 
Steed threatens fteed, in higb and boaftful neighs. 
Piercing the night's dull car. And, from the tents, 
The armourers, accomplifliing the knights. 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up. 
Give dreadful note of preparation.— 
Th| country cocks do crow : the clocks do toll : 
And, the third hour of drowfy morning nam'd, 
Proud of their numbers, and fecure in foul. 
The confident and over-hafty French 
Do the low-rated Englifli play at dice ; 
And chide the cripple tardy-gated night. 
Who, like a foul and ugly v^itch, does limp 
So tedionfly away. — The poor condemned Engli/h, 
; Like (acrifices by their watchful fires 
Sit patiently, and ihly ruminate 
The morning's danger : and their gefture fad. 
Set forth in lank-lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Prefenteth them, unto the gazing moon. 

So 
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So many liorrid ghofts. 



The royal captain of this little band 
Now hies him forth, and viiits all his hoft : 
Bids them good>inorrow, with a modeft fmile ; 
And calls them brothers, friends and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face, there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him $ 
But freibly looks, and overbears complaint, 
With chearful femblance, and fweet majefty, 
That every wretch, pining and pale before. 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks. 
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XXVI. 

Speech op Henry V. at thp battle of 

Agincourt. 

i 

WHAT^j he that wiflies more men from England? 
My coufin Weftmorcland ?-^No, my fair coufin: 
If wcaie marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country lofs ; and, if to live. 
The fewer men, the greater fhare of honour. < 

No, no, my Lord- wifh not a man from England. 
Rather proclaim it, Weftmoreland, throughout my ho&t 
That he who hath no ftomach to this fight. 
May ftraight depart : his paflpprt {ball be made 5 
And crowns for convoy put into his purfe: 
Wc would not die in that man's company.— - 
This day is called the feaft of Crifpian. 
He, that outlives this day, and comes fafe home, 
WiJl ftand a tip-toe, when this day is named, 
And roufe him, at the name of Crifpian. 

He 
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He that outlives this day, and fees old age. 

Will, yearly on the vigil, feaft his neighbours. 

And fay — To-morrow is Saint Crifpian : 

Then, will he ftrip his deeve, and fhew his fcare. 

Old men forget, yet fhall not all forget. 

What feats they did that day. Then (hall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as houfhold-words, 

Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo'fter, 

Be» in their flowing cups, frefliiy remembered. 

This ftory fhall the good man teach his fon : 

And Crifpian's day fhair ne'er go by. 

From this time to the ending of the world. 

But we in it ihall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers : 

For, he» to-day, that flieds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother : be he e'er fo vile» 

This day fliall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall think themfelves accurs'd they were not here; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any fpeaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crifpian's day. 

XXVII. 

Pjliam*s application to Achilles for ths 
BODY OP Hector. 

AH ! think, thou favour'd of the powers divine f 
Think of thy father's age, aiid pity mine I 
In me, that father's rev'rend image trace, 
Thofe filver hairs, that venerable face ; 

His 
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His trembling limbs, his helplefs perfon, fee t 
In all mj equal — but in nifery I 
Yet now, perhaps fome turn of human fate 
Expels him, helplefs, from- his peaceful ftate : 
Think, from fome powerful foe thou feeft him fl/. 
And beg protection with a feeble cry. 
Yet, ftill, one comfoit in his foul may rife ; 
He hears his fon ftill lives to glad his eyes : 
Andy hearing, ftili may hope a better day 
May fend him thee> to chafe that foe away. 
No comfprt to try griefs, no hopes remain ; 
The beft, the braveft of my fons are flain ! 
Yet, what a race, ere Greece to Uion came I 
The pledge of many a lov*d, and loving dame- 
Nineteen one mother bore ! — ^Dead f all are dead ! 
How oft, alas ! has wretched Priam bled ? 
Still one was left their lod to recompenfe ; 
His father's hope, his country's iaR defence. 
Him, too, thy rage has flain ! beneath thy fleel. 
Unhappy! in his country's caufe he fell f 

Thtnk of thy father, and this face behold I 
See him in me^ as helplefs, and as old-— 
Tho' not fo wretched : there, he yields to ms^ 
The firft of men— in fov'rcfgn mifery : 
Thus forc'd to knetly thus grov'ling to embrace 
The fcourge and ruin of my realm and race : 
Suppliant, my childrens' niurd'rer to implore. 
And kifs thofe hands- yet reeking with their gore. 
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XXVIII. 
Hamlet's soliloquy on pbath, 

TO be— or not be ?— that is the queftion.— 
Whether *tis nobler in the Blind, to iuffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms againfi a fea of troubles. 
And, by oppofing, end them ?— To die— to fleep— ^ 
No more— and, by a fleep, to fay we end 
The heart-ache, and the thoufand natural ihocks 
That flefli is heir to— 'tis a confummation 
Devoutly to be wifh'd. To die— to fleep— 
To fleep— perchance to dream— ay, there's the rub.— • 
For, in that fleep of death, what dreams may come» 
When we have fliuflled off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufe. — There's the refpedl 
That makes calamity of fo long life. 
For, who would bear the whips and fcorns of time, 
Th' oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pang of defpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The infolence of office, and the fpurns 
That patient merit of th' unworthy takes* 
When he himfelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and fweat under a weary life ? 
But that the dread of fomething after death 
(That undifcover'd country, from whofe bourne ' 

No traveller returns) puzzles the will j 
And makes us rather bear thofe ills we have,. 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? " 
Thus, confcience does make cowards of us all : . 
And, thus, the native hue of refoluiion 

R 1 
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Is fickt/d o'er with the pale caft of thought ; 
And enterprifet of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awrj, 
And lofe the name of adttcn. 

XXIX. 

DESCaiPTION OF A Wl NTE a-B VENIN 5 IN THE 
VILLAGE AND CITY. 

MEAN-TIME, the village roozc* up the fire: 
While, wellattefted, and.as well believ'd, 
Heard foiemn, goes the goblin-dory round; 
Till fuperftitious horror creeps o*cr all. 
Or, frequent, in the founding hall, the/ wake 
The rural gambol. Ruftic mirth goes round. 
The Ample joke* that takes the iliepherd's heart, 
EaHt/ pleased ^ the long loud laugh, fincere ; 
The kifs, fnatch'd hafty from the fide-long maid. 
On purpefe guardlefs, or pretending deep ; 
The leap, the flap, the haul ; and fhook to notes 
Of native mu(ic» the refpondent dance. 
Thus, jocund, ileets, with them, the winter^night. 

Tha city fwarms intenfe. The public haunt, 
Full of each theme, and warm with mix'd difcourfe, 
Hums indiftin^. . The fons of riot flow 
Down the loofe ftream of falfe-inchanted joy,' 
To fwift deftrudlion. On the rankled foul. 
The gaming fury fall*,; and, in onegu^>h 
Of total ruin, honour,' vijtue, peace. 
Friends, families, and fortune, headibng fink. 
Up fprings the dance along the lighted dome, . 

Mix'd, 
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Mix'^ and evolv'd, t thoufand fprightlj wayg. 

ni'hc glittering court dfufes ever/ pomp. 

The circle deepens. Beaui'd from gaudy robes^ 

Tapers, and fparkling gems, and radiant eyes, 

A foft efulgence o'er the palace wavcj ; 

While, a gay infed, in his fummer-fliiaCt 

The fop, light fluttering, fpreads his mealy wings. 

Dread o'er the fcene, the ghoft of Hamlet ftalks ; 
Othello rages $ poor Monimia mourns ; 
And Bdvidera pours her foul in love. 
Terror alarms the breaft. The comely teas 
Steals o'er the cheeb Or elfe, the comic mufe 
Holds to the world a pidure of itfelf, 
And raifes. fly, the fair impartial laugh. 
Sometimes, fhe lifts her ftrain, and paints the fcenes 
Of beauteous life s whate'er can deck mankind* 
Or chsLxm the heart, in generous Bcvil fhew'd. 

XXX. 

CaTO'S S0LlL0<yJY OW THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. 

IT muft be fo— Plato, thou reafon'd well |-^— — • 
Elfe, whence this pleaiing hope, this fond de(ire> 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or, whence this fecret dread, and inward horror. 
Of falling into nought ? Why (hrjnks the foul 
Back on herfelf, and ftartles at ddlrudtion ?— , 
Tls the divinity that ftirs within us : 
Tis heav'ti itfelf, ihiat points out — an hereafter. 
And Intimates— eternity to man. 
.. ^ R 2 Eternity f 
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Eteroitj t— thou pleafing«-dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd being. 
Through what new fceoes and changes mud: we pafs ! | 
The wide, th* unbounded profpecl lies before me — j 

But fhadowi, dotidsi and darknefs, reft upon it.— I 

Here will I hold. If there's a pow'r above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muft delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in, mud be happy. 
• But, when ? or where ? This, would — was made for Caefar. 
I'm weary of conje^ures^this muft end them. 

Thus I am doubly arm'd. My death and life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This — in a moment, brings me to an end : 
But this informs me, I fhall never die. 
The fouJ, fecur'd in her exiftence — fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ftars fliall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim wfth age,, and nature fing in years ; 
But thou /halt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 
The wrecks of nature, and the crulh of worlds. 

XXXI. 

'An:tony's speech on Casar's murder. I 

/^ Pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth ! 

^^ That I am meek and gentle vnth thefe butcherst 

Thou art'the ruins of the nobieft man. 

That ever lived in the tide of times. 

Woe to the hand, that ihed this coftly blood I 

Over I 
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Over thj wounds, now, do I prophefy 

("Whicb, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 

*T*o beg the voice and utterance of my tongue) 

A curfe ihall light upon the line of men. 

Domeftic fury, and fierce civil ft rife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy, 

Elood and deftrudion ihall be fo in ufe. 
And dreadful obje6ls fo familiar. 
That mothers fhall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants quartered by the hands of war: 

. All pity choaked with cuftom offell deeds. 
And Caefar's fpirit, ranging for revcoge, 
With Ate by his fide, come hot from hell^ 
Shall, in thofe confines, with a monarch's voice^ 
Cry havock— and let flip the dogs of war. ^ 



XXXIL 

DBSCRIPTIOM OP A OAMB AT OMSaB, 

BELINDA, now, whom thirft of fame invites. 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights ; 
At ombre, fingly, to decide their doom ; 
And fwells her breaft with conquefts yet to come. 
Behold four kings, in Majefty revered. 
With hoary whilkers, and a forky beard ; 
And four fair queens, whofe hands fuftain a flowV, 
Th' expreffive emblena of their fofter p6w*r ; 
Four knaves, in garbs fuccind, a trufty band,. 
Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand ; 
And party-colour'd troops, a fhining train 5 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
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Th b (kilful nymph reviews her force with care : 
•• Let fpftdes be trumps !" flie ftid-^and trumps thty 

were. ^ I 

Now, move to war her fable nuttadoref, ' 

In /how h'ke leaders of the fwarfhy Moors, 
Spadilio firft, unconquerable lord f 
Led off two captif e tminps^ and fwept the board. 
As many more Manilio forc'd to yield, ' 

And march'd a ? i6tor from the verdant field. 
Him Bafto followed ; but, bis fate more hard, 
Oain'd but one tiump, and one Plebeian card. 
With his broad fabre, next a chief in yean* 
1*he hoary majefty of fpades appears ; 
Puts forth ooe manly leg to fight reveal'd 
The reft his many- coloured robe conceaPd. 
The rebel knave, who dares hb prince engaget 
Proves the juft vidlim of his royal rage; 
£.v'n mighty Pam, jhat kings and queens oVrthrew, 
And mow'd down armies fights of Lu, 
Sad chance of war ! now deftiiute of.a!d» i 

Falb undiAinguiib'd ty the vidor fpade. I 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield. 
Now, to the baron, fateinch'nes the fields 
His wailike Amazon her boil invades 
Tb' imperial confort of the crown of fpades. 
The clubs* black tyrant firft her victim died. 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous pride. 
What boots the regal circle on his head j , 

His giant limbs, in ftate unwieldy fpread ; ! 

That Icng behind he trails his pompous robe ; 
And, of all monarchs, only, grafps the globe ! 
The baron, now, his diamonds pours apace. 
Th' embroider'd king, who fhews but half his face. 
And his refulgent queen, with pow'rs combin*d» 
Of broken troops^ <in eafy conqueft find : 

Clubs, 
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Cl\ab>s, diamonds, hearts, in Wild diforder fecn, 
"With throngs promifcuous, drew the level green. 
Thus, when difpers'd, a routed arnijr runs^ 
Of /.fia'i troops, and Afric's fable fons. 
With like confufion, different nations fl/, 
Of various habit, and of various die. 
The pierc'd batallions, difunited fall 
In heaps on heaps j one fate o'ervirhelnis them ail. 
The knave of diamonds trys his wily arts j 
And wins (oh ihameful chance 1} the queen of hearts. 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forfook 1 
A livid palenefs fpreads o'er all her look ; 
She fees, and trembles at th.' approaching ill, 
Jufl in the jawf of ruin* and codille. 
And, now (as oft, infome diftemper'd ftatc. 
On one nice trick depends the gen'ral fate) 
An ace of hearts fteps forth 1 the king unfeen, 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mouro'd his captive qvcen-* 
Hefpringy to vengeance, with an eager pace. 
And falls, like thunder, on the proftrate ace. 
The nymph, exulting, fills with /kouts the iky ; 
The wall^ the woo^i, aod long canaU reply. 



xxxni. 

Autonyms fUNsaAL oration over Cjesar's 

BODY. 

FRIENDS, Romans, Countrymen— lend me your ears^ 
I come to bury Casfar ; not to praife him. 
The evil that men do, lives after them ; . <- 
The good, is oft interred with their bones : 

R4 So 
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So let it be with Csefar I — Noble Brutus 
Hath told yauy Csefar was ambitious. 
If it were fo, it was a grievous fault — 
And grievoufl/ hath Caefar anfwer'd it. 
Here under leave of Brutus* and the reft, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man — 
So are they all, ail honourable men} 
Come I to fpeak |n Caefar's funeral. 

He was my friend » faithful and juft to me : 
But Brutus faysy he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought mgny captives home to Rome, 
Whofe ranfoms did the general coiFers fill j 
Did this, in CflBfar^ feem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have. cry Vi, Csefar hath wept : 
Ambition fkoold be made of fterner ftuiF. 
Yet Brntttf fays, he wa3 ambitioat i 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did iee, that on the Lupercal, 
I, thrice,^ prefented him a kingly crown ; 
Which he did| thricse» refufe* Was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus fays, he was ambitious ; 
And, fure, he is an honourable man. 
I fpeak not to difprove what Brutus fpoke ; 
But here I am to fpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once-^not without caufe ; 
What caufe wiih-holds you, then, to mourn for him ?-- ^ 
O judgment I thou art fled to bnitiih beafta. 
And men have loft their reafon — bear with me~ 
My heart is in the coffin there, with Cafar— 
And I muft paufe — till it come back to me. ~ 

If you have tears— prepare to (bed them, now. ' 

You all do ki^ow this mantle.—J remember i 

• The I 
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The firft time ever Caefar put it ob ; 
'Twas on a fmnmer's eveping* in his tent ; 

That day he overcame the Nervii 

Look ! In this place, ran Caflius' dagger through— 

See what a rent the envious Cafca made— . 

Through this, the well-belov'd Brutus ftabb'd ; 

And, as he pluck'd his curfed fteel away, 

Mark how the blood of Catfar followed it ! — 

This, this, was the unkiadeft cut of all : 

For, when the noble Caefax (aw him flab. 

Ingratitude, more (Irong than traiton arins» 

Quite vanquifh*d him. Then, burft his mighty heart> 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face» 

Even at the bafc of Pompey's ftatue. 

Great Caefar fell. 

Oh, what a fall was there, ray countrymen ! 
Then ], and you, and all of us, fell down $ 
Whilft bloody treafon flourifti'd over us. 
. Oh, now you weep ; and, 1 perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. Thcfe are gracious drops. 
Kind Ibuls 1^ — What ! weep you when you but behold. 
Our Caeiar's vellure wounded ? Look you here I-7- 
Here is himfelf— marry'd; as. you fee, by traiton* 

Good friends ! (weet friends I let me not ftir you up- 
To any fudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas ! 1 know not. 
That made them do it : they are wife and honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reafon anfwcr you. . 
I come not, friends, to ileal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is : 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 
That love my friend ^ and that they know full well, 

Rj That 
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That gare me public leave to fpeak of him ; 

For I have neitber wit, nor words* nor worth. 

Action, nor uti'rance, nor the power of fpeech. 

To ftir men's blood. I onlj fpeak right on. 

1 tell you that, which you yourfelves do know — 

Shew yott fweei Cacfar's wounds; poor, poor dumb 

mouths I 
And bid them fpeak for me.— But, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus, Antony-^thcre were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your fpiriis, and put a tongue ^ 
In every wound of Caefar, that ihould move 
The ftonet of Rome to rife and mutiny. 

XXXIV. 
Hotspur's descriptiok of a fop. 

MY li«gc» I did deny no prtfoners. 
But 1 remember, when the fight was done. 
When 1 was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my fword. 
Came there a certain lord i neat ; trimly drcffed j 
Freih as a bridegroom j and his chin new reap'd, 
Shewed like a ftubble-land at harveft-homc. 
He was perfunrd like a milliner : 
And, 'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A .pouncet box ; which ever and anon. 
He gave his nofe.- 
And, ftill, he fmiled, and talked : 
And, as the foldicrs. bare dead bodies by. 
He called them *' untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
*' To bring a (lovenly unhandfome corfc 
«* Betwixt the wind and his nobility." — 

With 
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V/ith many bolidajr and ladj tenns> 

He queiiioned me : amongft the reftt demanded 

My prjfoners in your Majeftj's behalf* 

I, then, all-fmarting with my woundi, being gali'd 

To be Co peftered with a popinjajf 

Out of my grief, and my impatience, 

Anfwered, negledingly — I know not what — 

He fliouldy or ihould not — for he made me road -, 

To fee him fliinc fo brilk, and fmell fo fwcet, ^ 

A talk fo like a waiting gentlewoman. 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds ^ 

And telHng me, the fovercign'ft thing on cartel 

Was parmacilj for an inward bruife ; 

And that it was great piry, fo it was, 

This villainous fattpetre ihould be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmlefs earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and, but for thcfe vile guns— 

He would himfelf have been a foldier. 



^ XXXV. 

SOLILOQUY OF Hamlet's vncle. 

OH I my offence is rank : it fniells to heav*n : 
It hath the primal, eldeft curfe upon'tl— 

A brother's murder! Pray I cannot : 

Though inclination he as fharp as 'twill. 
My ftrohger guilt defeats my ftrong intent y. 
And, like a man to double bufinefs bound, 
I iland in paufe where I /hall firft begin— 
And both negledt.— -What if this curfed hand 

Were 
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Were thicker than ttfelf with brother's blood ^ 

Is there not rain enough in the fweet heav'ns, 

To walh it white as fnow ^ Whereto ferves mercy. 

But to confront the Tifa|;e of oflFence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this twofold force i 

To be foreftalled, ere we come to fall ; 

Or pardoh'd, being down ?— — Then, I'll look up.-i^ 

My fault is paft. But, oh ! what form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn ?— Forgive me my foul murder ! 

«That cannot be, iince I am ftiU poiTefsM 
Of thofe effeds for which I did the murder ; 
lAy crown, my own ambition, and my queen* 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the ofience ?— 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
OflFeoce's gilded hand may fkove by juftice ; 
And oft 'tis feen, the wicked prize itfelf 
Buys out the laws. But, 'tb not fo above. 
There, is no fhufding : there, the a^ion lies 
In its true nature, and we ouffelves compell'd, 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults. 

To give in evidence. What then ? What refts ? ■ 

Try what repentance can — ^What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

Oh wretched ftate !— -oh bofom^bk^k as death !-^— 
Oh limed foul I that, ftruggling to be free. 
Art more engag'd I— Help, angels I—Make affay f 
Row, ftubborn knees j and, heart, with ftrings of fteel. 
Be foft as finews of the new-born babe ! 

. All may be well- 



xxxvr. 
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XXXVI. 

THE PROGRESS OF LIFE. 

ALL the world's a ftage ; 
And all the men and women, merely players. 
They have their exits, and their entrances : 
And one man, in his time, plays many parts ; 
His a6b being feven ages.— At firft, the Infant ; 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe's arms.— 
And, then, the whining School-boy ; with his fatcheJ, 
And fhining morning-face, creeping, like fnail. 
Unwillingly to fchooL — And, then, the Lover j 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his miftrefs' eye-brow, — Then, a Soldier ; 
Full of ftrange oaths, and bearded like the pard 5 
Jealous in honour ; fudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the canon's mouth. — And, then, the Juftice ; 
In fgir round belly, with good capon lin'd , 
With eyes feyere, and beard of formal cut ; 
Full of wife faws and modern inilances : 
And fo he plays his part. — The fixth age ihifts 
Into the lean and (lipper'd Pantaloon; 
With fpedacles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful hofe, well fav'd, a world too wide 
For his (hrunk (hank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiih treble, pipes 
And whiftles in his found. -^Laft fcene of all. 
That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory. 
Is fecond Childiflinefs, and mere Oblivion i 
Sans teeth, fails ^es, fans taft^ fans every thing. 

XXXVII. 
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xxxvil' 

THE POWEJl OF MUSIC. 

^npWAS at the royal feaft, forPcrfij^ won 
X By Philip's warlike fon : 

Aloft, In awful ftate. 

The god-like hero fate^ 
On his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac'd around. 
Their brows, with rofes, and with myrtle, bound : 

So fhould de&rt in arms be crown*(t. 
The lovely Thais, by his fide, 
Sat like a blooming eaflem bride. 
In flower of youth, and beauty's pride. 

Happy, happy » happy pair ! 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave, deferves the fair. 

Timotheus, plac'd on high 

Amid the tuneful quire. 

With flying fingers, touch'd the lyre. 
The trembling notes afcend the fky. 

And hnv'nly joys infpirc.— - 
The fong began from Jove ; 
Who left his blifsful feats above, 
Such is the pow*r of mighty love ! 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god : 
Sublime on radiant fpheres he rode» 

When he to fair Oiympia prcfs'd. 
And ftamp'd an imagine of hifBfdf> a ibv'r^gn of the 
world . - ■ 

The 
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The lift'ning crowd admire the lofty found :• 
A prefent deity, they fhout around ; 
A prefent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravifli'd ears, 

The monarch hears ; 

Affumes the god ; 

AfFedls to nod j 
And feems to ihake the fpheres. 

The praife of Bacchus, then, the fweel mufician fung ; 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young. 
The jolly god, in triumph, comes! 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums. 
Fluih'd with a purple grace» 
He ftiews his honeft face* 
Now, give the hautboys breath — he comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchus* ever fair and y oung. 
Drinking joys did firft ordain ; 
Bacchus' biellings are a treafure ; 
Drinking is the foldier*s pleafurc: 
Rich the treafure j 
Sweet the pleafure : 
Sweet is pleafure, after pain. 

Sooth'd with the found, the king grew vain , 

Fought aU his battles o'er again ; 

And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice ht flew the 

flain.— 

The mafter faw the madnefs rife ; 

His glowing cheeks ; his ardent eyes: 

And, white he heav'p and earth defy'd, 

Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride.— 

He chofe a mournful mufe> 

Soft pity to infufe. 

He 
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He fung Darins, great and good. 
By too fevere a fate, 
Fairn, fairn, fall'ii. fall'ii, 
Fall'n from his high eftate^ 
And welt'ring in his blood : 
Deferted at his utmoil need» 
By thofe his former bounty M, 

On the bare earth expos'd be lies 

With not a friend to ciofe his eyes. 

With down-caft look, the joylefs vidor fat. 
Revolving, in his alter'd foul. 

The various turns of fate below : 
And, now and then, a ifigh he Hole ; 
And tears began to flow. 

The mighty matter fmil'd, to fee 
That love was in the next degree. 
Twas but a kindred found to move : 
For pity melts the mind to love. 

Softly fweet, in Lydian meafures» 
Soon he footh'd his foul to pleafures. 
War, he fung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never ending ; ftillbegrnning ; 
Fighting ftill i and ttill dettroying. . . 

If the world be worth thy winning. 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ! 
Lovely Thais fits befide thee ; 
Take the good the gods provide thee.— 
The many rend the ikies with loiid applaufe : 
So love was crpwn'd j but muiic won the caufe.-^ 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair 
Who caus'd his care ; 

And 
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And figh'd, and looked ; figh'd, and looked ; 

Sigh'd, and lookM ; arid figh'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at once opprcfs'd. 
The vanquifli'd vidlor'— funk upon her breaft. 

Now, ftrike the golden lyre again. 
A louder yet ; and yet, a louder drain. 
Break his bands of fleep afunder ; 
And rouze him— like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark I hark !— the horrid found 
Has rais'd up his head. 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And, amaz'd, he (lares around. 
Revenge, revenge I Timotheus cries- 
See the furies arife ! 

See the fnakes that they rear, 
How they hifs in their hair, 
And the fparkles that flafli from their eyei I 
Behold a ghaflly band. 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
Thefe are Grecian ghofls, that in battle were flaia» 
And, unbury'd, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold ! how they tofs their torches on high. 
How they point to the PerHan abodes. 
And glirt'ring temples of their hoftile gods f 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ; 
And the king feiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to deftroy : 
Thais led the way, 
To light him 10 his prey ; 
And, like another Hclen^firVi another Troy. 

Thus, 
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Thus, long ago. 

Ere heaving bellowj learn'd to blow f 

While organs yet were mute : 

Tioiotheus. to his breathing flute, 
And founding lyre. 
Could fwell the foul to rage— or kindle foft defire. 

At laft, divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreis of the vocal fraoie. 
The fwcct cnthufiaft, from her ftcred ftore, 

Enlarged the former narrow bounds : 

And added length to folema founds. 
With nature's luother-wit, and aru unknown beforei 

Let old Tiroothcus yield the priae j 
Or both divide the c^ow^ : 

He>-rais*d a mortal to the (kies s 
She — drew an angel down. 
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Class I.-t-^Jo y. 

THEN IS Orcftcs bleft f- My griefs are fled ! 
Fled like a dream f — Methinks I ^read in air !- 
Surprifing happinefs ! unlook'd for joy f 
Never let love defpair ! The prize is mine I— — 
Be fmooth, yefeas ; and, ye propitious winds. 
Blow from f pirus to the Spartan coaft I 



MY charmed cars ne'er knew 

A found of fo much joy, of fo much rapture f • 

Not voices, inftruments, nor warbling birds j 

Not winds, nor murmuring waters join'd in concert ; 

Not tuneful nature, nor th' according fpheres ; 

Utter fuch harmony, as when my Selima, 

With down-caft looks and bluflies, faid— I love. 



LET mirth go on ; let pleafure know no paufe ; 
But fill up every minute of this day. 
»Tis your's, my children, facred to your loves. 
The glorious fun himfelf for you looks gay: 
He fhin^ for altamont, and for Califta. — 
Take care my gates hp open. Bid all welcome. 



All 
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All who rejoice with me, to-day, are frieods. 
Let each indulge his genius : each be glad, 
Jocuod and free, and fwell thefeail with mirth. 
The Iprightly bowl ihall chearfuUy go round. 
None (hall be grave, nor too fevereiy wife. 
^ Lofles and difappointments, cares and poverty. 
The rich man's infolence, and great man's fcorn. 
In v^tne ihali be forgotten all. 

% 

li. Grief. 

I'LL gO; and, in the anguifhof my heart-— 
Weep o'er my child. — If he muft die, my life 
Is wrapt in his»; I (hall not long furvive* 
'Tis for his fake; that 1 have fufFer'd life ; 
Groan'd in captivity : and out-liv'd Hedor.— 
Yes, my Aftyanax I we'll go together ; 
Together— to the realm* of night we'll go, 

AUJll^arkt and comfortlefs ! 
Wbtlfti are thofe various objeds, that but now, 
Eniploy'd my bufy eyes ? Where thofe eyes ?i— i- 
Dead are their piercing rays, tliat, lately, iliot 
O'er flow'ry ^yales tqdiftant funny hills, 
And drew with joy the vaft horizon in, 
Thefe groping hands are now my only guides* 
And feeling — all my fight,— -^ 
O mifery ! what words <can found my grief? . 
Shut from the living, whilft among the liTJng ; 
Dark as the grave, amidft the bulling world ! 
At once, from bus^nefs, and from pleafure barr'd 1 
No more to view the beauty of the Spring—* 
Nor fee the face of kindred, or of friend ! j 



m 
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III. Pity. 

HADST thou but feen, as t did, how, at Ia(l» 
Thy beauties Bdvidera, Itke a wretch 
That s doomM to baniihmenty came weeping forth, 
Whilft two young virgins, on whofe arms (he lean'd. 
Kindly looked up, and at her grief grew fad ! 
Ev*n the lewd rabblt^^tbat were gathered round 
To fee the fight, dood mute when they beheld her, . 
Governed their roaring throats-— and grumbled pity. 



And, can flie bear it ? Can t^at delicate frame 
Endure the beating of a ftorm ^ rude ? 
Can Hie, for whom the various ifeafons changed. 
To court her appetite, and crown her board ; 
For whom the foreign vintages were prefs^d j 
For whom the merchant fpread his fllken ftores ; 

Can flie 

Entreat for bread, and want the needful raiment. 
To wrap her (hiv'ring bofom from the weather ? — 
When flie was mine» no care came ever nigh her : 
1 thought the genilcft breeze, that awakes the fpri||^. 
Too rough to breathe upon her : chearfulnefs 
Danc'd all the day before her ; and, at night. 
Soft (lumbers -waited on her downy pillow——' 
Now, fad and fhelterlefs, perha|}s flic lierJ* tfev * 
Where piercing winds blow fliaip, and the chilfrain ' 
Dropt, from /ome pent-houfe, on her wretched head, ' 
Drenches her locks— ^and kills her with the cold. 



AS, in a theatre, the eyes of men. 
After a well-grac'd ador leaves the ftage. 
Are idly bent on him that enters next. 
Thinking hia prattle to be tedious : 

lEvea - 
I 
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Even Co, or with much more contempt, men*s eyes 
Did fcowl on Richard. No man cried, God fave him ! 
No jojful tongue gave him his welcome home ; 
But duft was thrown upon his facred head ; 
Whichy with fuch gentle forrow, he (hook off, 
(His face ftiil combating W4th tears and fmiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience) 
That had not God^ for foroe ftrong purpofe, fteerd 
The hearts of men, they muiV, p^force, have melted* 
And barbarifm itfelf have pitied him. 



.i<..4.^.K"4-'4'<4-«4-<s^>"»->->' »•■>->•■»•• 



^ ,IV. Fear. 

C^ME on,*Sir — here's the place ftand ftill.— • 
How fearfuruis to caft one's eyes fo low ! 
The crows and chdughs> that wing the midway air> 
Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Half way down* 
Hangs one that gathers fam phi re— dreadful trade ! 
Me^inks he feems no bigger than one's head. 
The fifhermen, that walk upon the beech, 
Appear like mice : and yon tall anchoring bark* 
Seems IcflenM to a cock ; her cock, a buoy 
i\lmoft too fmall for fight. The murmuring furge* 
That on th' unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard fo high. ^Fll look no more. 

Left my brain turn, and the diforder make me 
Tumble down headlong. 

For 
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V. AwB AND PbAR* 

NOW, all is httih'd, and ftill as death.- — 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof. 
By iu own weight made ftedfaft and immoveable^ 
Looking tranquillitj ! It ftrikes an awe 
And terror on my aking fight. The tombs, 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And fhoot a chillnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and let mc hear thy voic e 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice—my own aflFrights me with iu echoes. 



VI. Horror, 

HARK ! — the death- denouncing trumpet founds 
The fatal charge, and Ihouts proclaim the onfet, 
Deftrudtton ruflies dreadful to the field. 
And bathes itfelf in blood. Havock, let loofe> 
Now, undiftinguifh'd, rages all around: 
While ruin, feated on her dreary throne. 
Sees the plain ftrew'd,* with fubjeds truly hers, 
Breathlefs and cold* 



LAST night, between the hours of twelve and one. 
In a lone ifle o'the temple while I walk*d, 
A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft, 
Shook all the dome. The doors around me clapt. 

S . The 
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The iron wicket, that defends the vault. 
Where the loag race of PtolenBJes is laid, 

Burftopen and difclos'd. the mighty dead. 

From out each monument, in order placM, 

An armed ghoft ftarts up. A peal of groans 

Then followed ; and a lamentable voice 

Cry'd— " Egypt is no more."— My blood ran back ; 

My fliaking knees againft each other knock'd : 

On the cold pavement, down I fell, entranced ! 

And fo, unfinift*d, left the horrid fccne. 



VII. Anger. 

HEAR me, rafti man ; on thy allegiance, hear me* 
Since thou haft driven to make us break our vow^ 
Which, nor our nature, nor our place can bear. 
We baniih thee for ever from our fight 
And kingdom. If, when three days are expired, 
Thy hated trunk be found in our dominions. 
That moment is thy death -Away ! 



HA I dare not ?— Thou baft rais'd my ponderous rage ; 

And, now, it falls, to crufh thee at a blow. 

A guard there ! — Sei;EC, and drag him to his fate.*— 

Tyrant, I'll do a'^double juftice on thee ; 

At once, revenge myfdf, Juod .all mankind. 

Thefe fame noble Scptp,. that are cpy prifoners— -^ 

ru keep them all-^I will ^that's flat.- 

He faid,'he would not ranfom Mortimer ; 
Forbade my tongue to fpcak of Mortimer : 

But 
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But I will find him when he lies affleep. 

And in his car, I'll holla— Mortioier! 

Nay, I will have a ftariing lavght to fpeak 

Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him 

To keep his aoigerHillin motion. ■ ■ ■ 

All (Uidies, liere, I folemnlj defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this fiolingbroke. 

And that fame* fword-and- buckler Prince of Wales, 

But that I think, his father loves him not. 

And would be glad iie met with &me mffchance^^ 

Td have him poifoned with a pot of ale. 



411 
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VIII. Execration. 



r 



n^^URS'Di be youf fenatc : carf d your conftitution *: 
,\^ Thecurfe of growing fafttons and divMong, 
.$tiU vex your couiicils, fhake ydur public frfety^, 
^And make tfaeiobeis of government you wear» 
• Hatefui to yott— — as thefebafe chains t0 nie* 

^WOULD^bBtfeltifl, 
:jC 'wodld invent as iMtter fearChing terms, 
i4As curft; as harfh, as horrible to hear, 
j IMftytttd ftroiigly: through my fiKed f eetrhf" 
-lW4tlSf full' ai many figns of deadly • hite, 
' As'lean-faccd envy in her loathfome cave. ' » 
My tongue ^ould (tumble in my earneft words ; 
^My ey^^ Aiodd^ fipa?kle, like the hearten flint ; 
,My. bait' tw li«'-d. on end , like one diftrad : • • • 
•-Ayr'^V^ry^j^intiihbuld 'feem toturfeiand balri: . - ' 
*-Jutid\ even nbwv my l>urdenVi'heatt -wouid breaks 
^onid^I'iidt'Burfe ibcb..fc*-^PoJr6n tic their cfrink : 

S 2 Gall, 
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Gall, wolfe than gall, the daiatieft meat they tafte : 
Their fweetetl ihade, a grove of cypre& trees : 
Their faireft profped, mttrdertng baiili&s : 
Their fofteft touch, as (harp as viper's teeth : 
Their mufic, frightful as the ferpeat's his : 
And boding fcreech-owls niake the concert full !— 
Now, by the ground that 1 am banifiied from, 
Well could I curfe away a winter's night, 
Though (landing naked on a roounUtn-top, 
Aad thiak it bttt« minute fpent in fport. 



IX. Rbvbnge* 

IF it will feed nothing elfe, it will feed my revenge. 
He hath difgraced me, - and hindered me of half a 
millioa, kugfaed at my loiies, mocked at my gaios» 
fcorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled tay 
friends, bmted mine enemies. And what's his reafon ? 
—I am a>|ew* Hath not a Jew eyes ; hath not a Jew 
hands, organs, dimenfions, fenfes, affedions, paffions ? 
Is he not fed with the fame food, , hurt with the faoae 
weapons, fubje^ to the fame difeafes, healed by the 
fame means, warmed and cooled by the fame winter and 
iummer, as i^ Chrifltan is ? If you prick us, do we not 
bleed ? if you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you p(»* 
fon us, do we npt die ? and, if you wrong us— fliall we 
not revenge ? If we are like ^ou in the reft, we will 
refemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a Chrifiian, what 
isi his humility ? — Revenge* If a Chrtftian wrong a Jew, 
what iliould hb fuiFerance be by Chrifttan qzampie ?-— 

why, revenge. The villany you teach me, I witf 

execute i and it ihali go hard, but I will better the 
inftrudtion. 

. X. 
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X. Admihatiok. 

t ^ 

WHAT find I here? 
Fair Poriia's counterfeit !— What dcmi-god 
Hath come fo near creation I Move thefe eyes ? 
Or, whether* riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion ?— Here are fever'd lips. 
Parted with fugar breath : fo fweec a bar 
Should funder fuch fweet friends.— Here, in her hairs, 
The painter plays the fpider, and hath wovea 
A golden mefh t' intrap the hearts of meo 
Fafter than gnats in cobwebs. But her eye s 
How could he fee to do them I having made one» 
Methinks it ihould have power to deal both his. 
And leave itfelf unfiniih'd I 

I SAW young Harry, with his beaver on, 

His cuiiTes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd. 

Rife from the ground, like feathered Mercury 1 • 

And vaulted with fuch eafe into his feat, 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds* 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegafus, 

And witch the world with noble horfemanfliip. 

HEAtl him but reafon in divinity— 
And, all admiring, with an inward wiih. 
You would deiire the king were made a prelate. 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs— 
You'd fay, it hath been all in all his ftudy. 
Lift bis difcourfe of war— and you (hall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in mufic. 
Turn him to any caufe of policy — 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloofe, 

S3 Familiar 
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Familiar as his garter. When he fpeaks— 
The air> a chartered libertine, is ftill ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ileal his fweet and honej'd fentences. 



XI. Haughtiness* 

MAKE thy demands to thofe that own thy power f 
Know, I am ftill beyond thee. And iho* fortune 
Has ftripp'd me of this train, this pomp of greatnefsi 
This outfide of a king, yet iVIll my foul, 
Fix'd highv And on herfelf alone dependant| 
Is ever free and royal i and, eyefi now, 
As at the head of battle—does defy thee I 

GIVE me leave to tell you, that, at my birth, 

The front of heaven wfts full of fiery fhapes j 

The goats ran from the mountains ; and the herda 

Were ftrangely clarn'rous in the frighted fields. 

Thefe figns l»ve-mark'd me- extraordinary ; 

And all the courfes of my life do fhew 

I am not in the roll of common men; 

"Where is he living, clipp'd in with the fea ^ . 

That chides the banks of England, Wales,' or Scotland^. 

Who calls me pupil, or hath read to itte ? 

And bring him out, that is but woman's Ton, 

Can trace roe in the tedious ways of art, 

Or hold me pace in deep experiments. 



XXII. 
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XII. Contempt. 

AWAY I — no woman could dcfcend fo low. 
A Ikipplng, dancing, worthlefs tribe you are ; 
Fit only for your yourfelves. You herd together ; 
And when the circling glafs warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never faw» 
And fancy raptures that you never knew. 

GO, gentlemen, go > each man to his charge* 

Let not babbling dreams affright our fouls* 

Confcience is but a word that cowards ufe i 

Dcvb*d, at firft, to keep iheftrong in awe. ■ 

Remember whom you are to cope withal : 

A fort of vagabonds, of rafcals, runaways | ' 

A fcum of Britons, and bafe lackey-peaiants ; 

Whom their o'er cloy'd country vomits forth 

To defperate adventures and deilrudion. 

And who doth lead them, but a paltry, fellow* 

Long kept in Bretagne, at his mother's coft i 

A milk-fop i one, that never in his life 

Felt fo much cold as over fboes in fnow. 

Let*s whip thefe flragglers o*er the feas again ; 

Lafli hence thefe over-weening rags of France, 

Thefe faraifli'd beggars, weary of their lives j 

Who, but for dreaming on this fond exploit,' 

For want of means* poor rats, had hang'd themfelves. 

If we be conquer'd, let men conquer us j . 

And not thefe baftard Britons, whom our fathers 

Have, in their own land, beaten, bobb'd, and thubip'd. 

And left on record heirs of fhame. 



S 4 XIIL 
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XIII. Resignation. 

YET, yet endure— nor murmury O my foul I 
For, are not thy tranfgr^ons great and numberiels ? 
Do they not corer thee, like rifiog floods ? 
And pre(f thee, Jiice a weight of waters, down ? 
Does not the hand of righteoufnefs affiidt thee ? — 
And who Ihall plead againft it ? who fhall fay. 
To Pow*r Ahnighty, Thou haft done enough ; 
Or bid his dreadful rod of vengeance ftay ? — 
Wait, then, with patience, till the circling hours 
Shall bring the time of thy appointed reft. 
And lay thee down in death. 

XIV. Impatisncb* 

O^ r rid me of this torture, quickly there. 
My Madam with the eferl-ifting voice. 
The bells, in time pf peftilence, ne'er made 
Like noife, or were in that perpetual motion. 

■ ■ All. my houfe. 
But now, fteam'd like a bath, with her thick breath. 
A lawyer could not hav^ been h^ard, nor fcarce 
Another woman, fucha hail of words 
She has kt fall. 

XV, MEtANCHOLV. 

THERE is a ftnpid weight upon my fcnfes j 
A difmal fallen ftillnefs, that fncceeds 
The ftorm of rage and grief, like fileni death, 
After the tumult and the noife of life.- 
Would it were death, as fure 'tis wond'rous like it j 

For 
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For 1 am fick of living. My foul h pall'd : 
She kindles not, with anger, or revenge. 
Love was tb' informing active fire wjthin : 
Now, that is quench'd ; the mafs forgets to move» 
And longs to mingle with its kindred earth. 



XVI. Rbmorse and Despair. 

TTEnce FORTH, let no man truft the firft falfe ftep 
-** Of guilt. It hangs upon a precipice, 
Whofe fteep defcent in laft perdition ends. 
How far am I plung'd down, beyond all thought 
Which I this evening fram'd 1 — 
Confummate horror f guilt beyond a name f— 
Dare not, my foul, repent. In thee, repentance- 
Were fecoi^ guilt j and 'twere blafpheming Heav'ii 
To hope for mercy. My pain can only ccafe 
When gods want power to puoifli.— Ha ! the dawn— ^ 
Kife never more, O fun !— let night prevail : 
Eternal darknefs dofe the workl's wide fcene;-— — 
And hide me fropi myfclf.. 

WHY do they lay me on a couch of thorns ? 
How fhould I reft ?— They bid me clofe my eyes— — 
But, through the lids, I fee a ihoiifand forms ; 
Numberlcfs terrors 1— I fhut both cars^— and yet 
1 hear infernal Howlings J— Death and defpair 
Have laid hold upon me I — Oh, niiferable that I am I 

Wou'd I had died as innocent as Gloucefter I « 

Let me think no ihore f -Is there no phyfician 

Can cure the mina ? Nothing to kill reflexion ?— ' 
That I could drink oblivion down?— •Qh J when ^ 
5hall I have reft ? • 

S5 xxu. 
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XVII. DlftTRACTIOK/ 

MERCY !-«-I know it oot-^for I am oiHeittble, 
111 give thee mifery— for bcrc ihe <lwells» 
This is her boufe— -where the fun never dawns j 
The bird of night fits fcreaming o'er the roof j 
Grim fpedret fweep along the horrid gloom ; 
And nought is heard, but waitings and lamenting.—— 
Hark /*-ibmelhiflg cracks aboref— it fliakes ! it totters !*• 

And (ee— the nodding ruin falls to crufli me ! 

Tis fallen— —'tis here f— — 1 feel it on my brain f— * 

A waving ffood of bhiei/h fire fwells o'er roc ? 

And now *tis out— and I am drown'd in blood. 
Ha I what art thou ? thou horrid headlefs trunk I— 
It is my Haftiogs— See, he wafts me on t 
Away I go] 1 fly f— »! follow thee I 

^<....<o..<.^.i>.^....<.. aa> >.«<^<....<....<....<....<t. 



XVIII. Gratitude. 

TVyiTY father f— Oh f let me tinlade my brcaft ; ■ 
^^-^ Pour out the fulnefs of my foul before you j 
Shew ev'ry tender, eVYy grateful thought. 
This wondrous goodnefs ftirs. But, 'tis impoffible> 
And ixtt'rance all is vile ; fincc I can only 
Swear you reign here, but never tell how much. 

XIX. In TR E ATY. / 

REWARD him for the noble deed juft Heavens f 
For this one aaion, goawi him, and dlftinguifli him 
With fignal mercies, and with great deliveiift^. 

Save 
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Save him from vrrong, adveriity and Shame. 
Let never-fading honours flourifh round him ; 
And confecrate his name, ev'n to timers end. 
Let him know nothing elfe, but good on earth-^ 
And everlaftihg bleflednefs hereafter. 



I BEG for pity and forgivcnefs.— 
Remember Tm-yiKir daughter ; by a mother 
Virtuous and noble, faithful to jOur ho;>our. 
Obedient to your wiU, and kind to your wiihes, . 
Dear to your arras.— By all the joys flie gave you> 
When in her blooming years flie was your treafure— — 
Look kindly on me !•— In my face behold 
The lineaments of hers you've kifs'd Q> often, . 
Pleading the caufe of your poor caft-off child. 



•■<••<■•< •<-<-<"<"<"<v4i» >••»•>•>•■>• >••>••>•>.■ 



XX. Commanding. 

SILENCE, ye winds! 
That make outrageous war upon the ocean ; 
And thou, old ocean ! lull thy boift'rous waves. 
Ye warring elements I be hufh'd as death. 
While I iaipofe my dread commands on hell. 
And thou, protoundeft helll whole dreadful fway 
Is given to me by fate and demogorgon-j— • * * ^ 
Hear, hear my powerful voice» through all thy regions |: 
And, From thy glooroy.-caverns-^thunder the reply. 



XXL 
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XXI. Courage. 

AGs NB ROUS few, the vefran, hardy gleaniflga 
Of many a haplefi fight, with a fierce 
Heroic fire, iDrpiritccI each other { 
Refolv'd on death j difdainiog to furvive 
Their deareft country — " If we fall,'* I cry'd. 
** Let us not tamely fall» like pailive cowards ! 
" No— let us live, or let us die— like men I — 
** Come on, my friends. To Alfred we will cut 
*' Our glorious way t or as we nobly perKh, 
*' Will oflFer to the genius of our country-^ 
** Whole hecatombs of Danes."— As if one foul 
Had mov*d them all, around their heads they flaih'd 
Their Naming faulchions—*'* Lead us to thofe Danes! 
** Our country I— Vengeance 1"— was the gen'r^l cry. 



THE foldicrs are refrefh'd. 

And, tho*, perchance their laft of meals. 

Still joining hands, as oft they drain'd the bowl. 

It feem'd fo chearful ^s furpafs'd my hope. 

•* Sucecfsto England's arms," was -all the cry. 

At length, a hoary vet'ran raised his voice. 

And thusaddrefsM his fellows— --«** Courage, brothers f 

*• The French have never beat us ; nor ihall now. 

** Our great third Edward's fortune waits our arms i . 

** And his brave fon, whofe formidable helmet 

** Nods terror to our foes, direds the fight. 

** In his black armour, we will foon behold him "'. ! . 

*^ Piercing th^ir throng'd battalions.— Shall not we^* 7 ' 

" At bumble diftance, emulate his ardour ? ' " 

'' And gather laurek to adorn his triumph ?'' - 

Then did they fmile again, £halte hands, and ihout. 

XXII. 
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I Will telljoOy Sir, by the way of private, and un- 
der feal, I am a gentleman ^ and live hei'e, obfcore, 
and to myfelf : but, were I known to his Majefiy, and 
the Lords^ obferve me, I would undertake^ upon this 
poor head and )iTe, for the public benefit of the (late, 
not only to fpare the entire lives of his fubjeds in ge- 
neral, but to fave the one half, nay three parts of his 
yearly charge, in holding war, and againft what enemy 
fijever. And how would i do it, thmk you ?— Why 
thus. Sir.— -I would feleft nineteen more to myfelf, 
throughout the land ; gentlemen they ihould be ; of 
goodfpirit, ftrong and able conftitution. I Hould chufe 
tbem by an inHind that I have* And I would teach 
thefe nineteen the fpecial rules ; as your Punto, your 
Rcverfo,your Stoccara, your Imbroccata, your PafTada^ 
your Montonto ; till they couM aH phiy very near, or 
altogether, as well as myfdf. This done, fay the enemy 
Were forty thoufand ftrong. We twenty, would come 
into the field, the tenth of March, or thereabouts; and 
i¥e would challenge twenty of the enemy : they could 
not ^in their honoiaj-, refufe us f Well — we would kill 
ibem : challenge twenty more— kill them ; twenty more 
—kill them : twenty more:— kill them too. And, thus, 
would we kill, every nian. hts twenty a-day; tha^s 
twenty fcore; twenty fcorej thafi two hundred: two 
hundred a day ; five days, a thoufand : forty thoufand— 
forty times five; five times forty— two hundred days 
kill them all up by computation. And this I will ven- 
ture my poor gentlcman-likc carcafe to perforin (pro- 
vided there be no treafon praftifed upon) by fair and 
difcreet manhood 5 that is, civilly, by the fword. 

MY 
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MY arm a nobler vidtory ne'er gain'd ; 
And I am prouder to have pafTed that llresgii» 
Than that I drove a million o'er the plain. 
Can none remember ? Yes, I know, all muft : 
When glory, like the dazzling eagle flood 
Perch'd on my beaver in the Granick flood ; 
When Fortune's felfmy ftandard, trembling* bore; 
And the pale fates ftood, frighten^, on the fhorc s 
When all th' immortals on the billows rode ; 
And I myfelf— appear'd the leading god. 

.^.~M.<...^«>.<.^..<..jj^...<.»..<^..<..^....4«. 

XXIII. PERPLEXtTY- 

LE T me think— 
What can this mean ?^I$ it to me averfioo? 
Or is it» as I fear'd, ihe loves another ? 
Ha ! yes — perhaps the king» the young eount Tancred i 
They were bred up together — ^forely that. 
That cannot be-^^Has he not giv'n his hand, 
In the moft folemo manner, to Conftantia ? 
Does not his crown depend upon the deed ? 
No— if they lov'd, and this old ftatefman knew it. 
He could not to a king prefer a fubjed. 
His virtues I efteem— nay more, I thruft them— 
So far as virtue goes- -but could he place 
His daughter on the throne of Sicily— 
O ! 'tis a glorious bribe ; too much for manl— 
What is it then ?--I care not what it is. 



XXIV. 
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XXIV. Suspicion. 

WOULD he were fatter— but I fear him not. 
Yet, if my name were liable tofear» 
I do not know the man I iliould avoid, 
Sofoon as that fpare Caffius. He reads much — 
He is a great obferver^—and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. 
He loves no plays: he hears no muiic 
SelddfD hefmiies ; and fmiles in fuch a fort. 
As if he mocked himfelf, and fcorn'd his fpirit, 
Tha^ could be mov'd to fmile at any thing. 
Sscfa men as he be never at heart*s eafe, 
^hilft they behold a greater than themfelves— 
And, therefore, arc they very dangerous. 

XXV. Ridicule. 

1C A N as well be hanged, as tell the manner of it : 
it was mere foolery — -I faw Mark Antony offer him 
a crown; and, asi told you, he put it by once — but, 
for all that, to my thinking, he would fain have had it. 
Then he offered it to him again : then, he put it by 
again — but, to my thinking, he was very loth to lay his 
fingers off it. And, then, he offered it a third time: he 
put it the third time hy ; and ftill as he refufed it, the 
rabblement fhouted, and clapt their chojpt hands, and 
threw up their fweaty night-caps, and uttered fuch a 
deal of ftinking breath, becaufe Csefar refufed the crown, 
that it had almoil choaked Caefar } for he fwooned, ^nd 
fell down at it ; and for mine own part, I durft not 

laugh. 
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Uuigb for fear of opening nij lips, and receiving the 

bad air. 

Before he fell down, when he perceived the com- 
mon herd were glad he refiifed the crown, he plucked me 
ope his doublet t and offered them his throat to ctit : an* 
I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among 
the rogues!— *and fo he fell. When he came to faimfelf 
again, he faid, " If he had done, or faid any thing 
^* amifs, he defired their worihips to think it was his 
** infirmity.'* Three or four wenches, where I ftood, 
cried, Alas, good foul ! .—and forgave him with all their 
hearts. But there's no heed to be taken of them : if 
Czfar had ftabbed their mothera, they would have done 
Bolefs. 



•HERE'S a ftay. 



That (hakes the rotten carcafe of old Death 

Out of his rags 1 Here's a large mouth indeed, 

That fpits forth death, and mountains, rocks and feas ; 

Talb as familiarly of roaring lions. 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs ! 

What cannoneer begot this iufty blood ? 

He/peaks plain i^non-fire, and fmoke and bounce* 

He gives the baftonado with his tongue. 

Our ears are cudgell'd. Not a word of his. 

But buffets better than a fid of France. — 

Zounds I I was never fo bethumped with words, 

Since I fird called my Brother's father dad. 
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XXVr. Wit and Humour. 

A Good flierris-fack hath a two-fold operation in it. 
-••It afcendi me into the brain. Dries nae, 
there, all the foolifh, dull, and Crtidy vapours which 
environ it : makes it apprehenfive, quick, inventive 1 
full of nimble, fiery and deleaable fhapes, which, 
delivered over to the voice, the tongue, which is the 
birth, becomes excellent wit.-'The fecond property of 
your excellent fherries, is, the warming of the blood : 
which, before, cold and fettled, left the liver white 
and pale; which is the badge of pufillanimity and 
cowardice. But the fhcrris warms it, and makes it 
courfe from the inwards to the parts extreme. It illu-' 
ininateth the face, which, as a bacon, gives warning 
to all the reft of this little kingdom, man, to arm: 
and, then, the vital commoners, and inland petty fpn 
rits, mufter me all to their captain, the heart; who, 
great, and pufffed up wjth this retinue, doth any deed 
of courage— and this valour comea of flierries. So that 
(kill in the* weapon, is nothing without fack ; for that 
fets it a- work :' and learning, a mere hoard of gold kept 
by a devil, till fack commences it, and fets it in aft 
and ufe. Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant : 
for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, 
he hath, fike lean, fteril, and bare land, manured, 
hufbanded, and tilled, with drinking good, and good 
{lore of fertile fherries.— If I had a thoufand fons, the 
firft human principle I would teach them, fliould be — 
To forfwear thin potations, and to addidt themfclveg 
to fack. 



A plague on all cowards, I fay, and a vengeance too, 
marry and amen i Give me a cup of fack, boy— -Ere I 

lead 
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lead this life long, I'll few nether focks, and mend 
them, and foot them too. A plague on all cowards \ 
Give mc a cup of fack, rogue. Is there no virtue ex- 
«*nt ? [Drinks. 

You rogue I here's lime in this fack too. There 
is nothing but roguery to be found in villanous man. 
Yet a coward is worfe than a cup of fack with lime in 

it Go thj ways, old Jack! die when thou wilt, 

if manhood, good manhood, be not forgot upon the 
face of the earth, then am I a ftioiten herring. There 
live not three good men unhanged in England ; and one 
of them is fat; and grows old, God help the while I— 
A plague on all cowards, 1 fajr ftill J— Give roe a cup 

I am fl rogue if I were not at balf-fword with a do- 
»cn of them two hours together. I have efcaped bj 
miracle. I am eight times tbruft through the doublet i 
four through the hofc; my buckler cut through a^id 
through^ my fword hacked like a hand-faw—— /cf/ Jig^ 
num! \ never dealt better fance'I was a. man. All 

would not do. A plague on all cowards I But I have 

peppered two of theiiii two, I am fure,'I l^ve paid ; 
two rogues in buckram fuits, I tell thee what, if I 

tell thee a lie, fpit in my face 5 call me horfe. ^Thou 

knoweft my old ward. Here I lay j and thus I bore 
UfjF point. — rFour rogues in buckram let drive at me* 
Tbcfe four came all a-front, and mainly truft at me. 
I made no more ado, hut took all their feven points 
in my target, thus. — Then, thefenine in buckram, that 
I told thee of, began to give me ground. But I fol- 
lowed me clofe ; came in foot and hand ; and,, with a 
thought — feven of thefe eleven I paid. A plague 

on all cowards, fay 1 1 Give me a cup of fack- 

[Drinh. 

XXVII. 
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XXVII. Pertujlbation: 

VENGEANCE ! death ! plague f confufipn ! 
Fiery ? what quality ?— Why, Gloftcr, GioiUr f 
I'd fpeak with ^he Duke of Cornwall and his wife 
The king would fpeak with Cornwall — the dear father 
Would with his daughter fpeak ; commands her fer»icc. 
Are they inform*d of this ? — My hreath and blood 1 
Fiery ? The fiery Duke ? Tell the hot Duke—- - 
No, but not yet : may be he is not well. 
I beg his pardon i and Pit chide my raihoefs» 
That took the iodifpos^d and fipkly fit 
For the found man,— But wherefore fits he there ?-**-«• 
Death on my ftate I this adt conyinccs me. 
That this rctir'dncfs of the Duke and her 
Is plain contempt.— Give me my fervant forth.— 
Go tell the Q.uke and's wiife 1'4 fpeak with 'cm 4 
Now J inftantly— ^Bid *em CQme iasthi-t^tn&ii^r me 1 
Or, at their chamber-ftoor, Pll beat the drum— 
'Till it cry-r-Slecp to death* 



H E A V E N S> drop your patience down I 

You fee me here, ye gods { a poor old man» 

As full of grief as age>h*<rwjretched in both 1*^*^ 

I'll bear no more^ No, you unnat'ral hags, 

I will have fuch revenges on you both. 

That all the world (hall— -^l will do fuch thlng»— 

What they are, yet I know not j but they fhall be 

The terrors of the earth. — ^You tliink Pll weep-r— 

This heart ihall break into a thoufand pieces 

Before PU' weep.— O gods I I ihall go mad ! 

BLOW, 



V 
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BLOW, winds, and buri^ your cheeks — rage louder yet: 

Fancaftic lightning, finge, Hnge my white head.— 

Spout catara^, and hurrlcanoes fall j 

Till you have drown'd the towns and palaces 

Of proud ungrateful maa. 

RuMBLB thy fill; fight whirlwind, rain and fire- 
Not fire, wind, rain, or thunder, arc my daughters. 
1 tai not you, ye elements, with unkindneG : 
I never gave you kingdoms, call'd you children : 
You owe me no obedience. Then, let fall 
Your horrible pleafure- -here I ftand your flave, 
A poor, infirm, weak, and defpis'd old man. 
Yet I will call you fervite mintfters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters, joiii\l 
Your high engendered battle 'gainft a head 
So old and white as mine.— Oh I oh ! *tii faoL 

Let the great gods». 
That keep this dreadful pudder o'er our beads, 
Find out their enemies now.— Tremble, thoo wretofat 
That haft within thee uodifcover'd crimes. 
Hide, hide, thou murd'rer, hide thy bloody hand^ 
Thou perjur'd villain, holy hypocrite, 
That drink'ft the widow's tears, figh now, and aik 
Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. * I am a man. 
More finn*d againft, than finning. 

My wits begin to burn 
Come on, my boy ; how doft, my boy ? Art cold ? 
Pm cold myfelf— (hew me this ftraw, fellow : 
The art of our necefilty is ftrange. 
And can make vile things precious-— My poor knave. 
Cold as I am at heart, Pve one place there 
That's ferry yet for thee.— — 

Thou think*ft 'tis much that this contentious ftonn 
Invades us to the (kin j fo 'tis to thee : 

But, 



/ 
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But, where the greater malady isiix'd. 

The leiTer is fcarce fek : the tempeft in my mind 

Does from my fenfes take all feeling elfe. 

Save what beats there. ■ ■ Filial ingratitude f — — 

Is it not as this mouth (hould tear this hand 

For lifting food to't I In fnch a night 

To fhut me out f— Pour on, I will endure—— 
In fuch a night as this ?— — O Regan, Goneril I 
Your old kind father, whofe frank heart gave all 
O that way madoefs lies ! let me ihun that— --« 
No more of that. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoc'er you are, 
That 'bide the pelting of this pitilefs (lorm ; 
How fhall your houfelefs heads and unfed fides 
Sudain this /hock i your raggednefs defend you 
From feafons fuch as thefe ?— 
Oht I haveta'en too little care of this.— — 
Take phyfic. Pomp ! 
Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou may'fl caft the fnperflux to them* 
And /hew the Heavens more juft. 



YE amaranths ! ye rofes, like the mom ! 
'Sweet myrtles, and ye golden (orange groves ! 
■Joy-giving, iove-infpiring, holy bow'r f 
Know, in thy fragrant bofom thou teceiv*/!: 
A— — mwd'rer ! Oh, I fliall ftain thy lilies. 
And horror wHl ufurp the feat of blifs. j 

> Ha I /he fleeps— — — 
The day^ uncommon heat -has overcome her. ; 
Then^ uJEe,,iny:longiogeye9, your l»ft full gaze— • ^ 

Oh, what a fight is here I how dreadful fair!— —* ^ 

Who would /lot think that being innocent ?—— 
Where /hsll I ftrike ?--Who ftrikes her, ftrikes himfelf— 

My , 
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My own life-blood will iflne at her wound*—- 

But, fee, thefmiles I— I ntytt ihall fmile mc^e-^— 

It (Irongly tempts me to a parting ki(s — 

Hal finilc again ?— She dreams of him ihe lOves.— 

Curfe on her charms 1— I'll fbab her through them rail. 

WHAT noife is this !— not dead ^ not yet quite dead ?— 
•Tis iEmelia— by and by— flie's d^ad !— 
»Tis iike (he comes to fpeak of Caffio's death—— 
The notfe was high^-^Hal no! morel moving ? 
Still as the grave. — Shall flie come in ? were't good ?— 
1 think flic ftirs again— No-r-what's the beft ? — • 
If fhe comes in, ihc'llfurc fpeak to my wife— 
My wife I my wife I— what wife ?— I have no wife.— 
Oh, infupportable ! oh heavy hour ! 
- " { ' ■ — ? 
WHAT a damn'd cpicoreaji. riiftal isc this I f My heart 
IS ready to crack with impatience. • Who fays, this is 
improvident jedldtify ? My^wtft 'h«fe ftiJf to him 5. the 
hour is fix'd ; the match is m^de* Would any man 
have thought this ? See the hell of Miftog a falfe wo- 
man f My bed fliall be . abufed, my coffers ranfacked, 
my reputation gaawij.ltt.i ftnd:I-fh^Il!nQ[tjO|iJ[y Fccclve 
this vilJaiious Wfongr -but-- ft^nd under the a^Mpn of 
abominable ternjs-?and byhiaki^hU' d^ep ,mq.>w^g. 
Amaimon- ffiCinds fV:tUjt L^ciftr; W^^-^ajrhaftai, .wcill ; 
yet they arc-d^vils &d4itfen$, \\lm .iWaes-of'!&^48 ^ -hftt 
cuckold, wittol, cuckdld*-Ae. 'de»U».iiim<clf .ta^lh .net 
fuch a name — Pagcis an-afs^ k fehiie-ife— W-viH ^n& 
his wife ; he * will nat'bcEiehkn»s. .tiiniJbfKthtop iruft^ a 
Flawing with my.I butter.? :i>arfBf|nHugh,,-^tlio }ffsiSh- 
man, wiOntoy dudde. } >an. JiilHii«^ jwiftfc toy 1 nkjws^i&k 
bottle ,~©r4 thief-do widk to^t anibHng -gbldbig ^r^'an 
my wife with^herfclf.. : Then; 'flic ;pW«^ .tHcoi Ae ru- 
minates 
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minates ; then, iKe devifes : and what they think in 
their hearts they zoay effedt, they will break their hearts 
but they will cffeSt. Heaven l?e praifed for my jeaioufy 1 
Eleven o'clock is the hour. I will prevent this : detect 
my wife ; be revenged on FalftaflF ; and laugh at Page. 
—I will about it. Better three hours too foon, than a 
minute too late.— Fy, fy, fy I— cuckold, cuckold, cuck- 
old— O the devil f 



HUM r ha f is this a vifion ? Is this a dream ? Do I 
fleep ?—— Matter Ford, awake 1 awake. Matter Ford : 
there's a hole made in your heft coat. Matter Ford. 
This 'tis to be married I This 'tis to have linen and 
buck-balkets I-r— Well, I will proclaim jftrivfelf what 
I am. I will now take the letcher- He is at my houfe. 
He cannot 'efcape me« 'Tis impottible he ihould. He 
cannot creep into a half-penny purfe, nor into a pepper- 
box. But, left the devil, that guides him, fhould aid 
him, I will fearch impoffibic places. Though what I 
am,- I cannot avoid, yet to be what I would not, fhall 
not make me tame- If I have horn; to make one mad, 
let the proverb go with me-^1'11 be horn mad. 



•.<-.<-<<"<"<"*-0- 



XXVIII. CHt ARFULNES^;* 

NOW, every thing doth marke a gleeful fcene. 
The birds chant melody on ev*ry buih; 
The fnake lies rolled in the chearful fun 5 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 
And make a chequer'd Mdaw on the gr««nd. 

Under 

• This iriicle, and, the foUowiof , (hould have preceded the 
examples of Joy, 
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Under their fweet fliade let vt fit a while» 
-And hear the babbling echo mock the hounds, 
Beplyttig ihrilly to the wellHiin'd homSf 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. 
Then, let us fink into a golden fiumber ; 
Whilft hounds and horns, and fweet melodiotts birds. 
Be unto us as is a nurfe's fong 
Of Ittlkby, to bring her babe afleep . 

WISH'D morning's come! And, now, upon the plains 
And diftant mountains, where they feed their flocks, 
The happy fhepherds leave their homely huts. 
And, with their pipes^ proclaim the new-born day. 
The chearfttt birds too, on the tops of trees, 
AiTemble all in choirs, and, with their notes. 
Salute and welcome up the rifing fun. 



XXIX. JHapE. ' 

IN Belmont is a lady richly left. 
Of wond'rous virtues. Sometime, from her eyes, 
T did receive fair fpeechleft mefiages. 
Her name is Portia ; nothing underyalu'd 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus* Portia. 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth ; 
For the four winds blow in renowned fttitors* 
O, my Antonio f had J but means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind ^refages me fuch thrift-^ 
That I ihould, queftionlefs, be fortunate. 

THE 
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THE PASSIONS. 

ANODE. 

WHEN MQfic> hcarenljr maid, wts young, 
^While yet in early Greece (he fung. 
The paffions oft, to hear her ihell» 
Throng'd around her magic cell. 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
PofTefs'd beyond the Mufe's paintiiig. 
By turna they felt the glowing mind 
Difturb*d, delighted, rais'd, refin'd. 
TiU once, 'tis faid, wiien all were fir'd. 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, infpir'd, • :, 

Prom the (upporting myrtles round 
They fnatch'd her inftruments of found 
And, as they oft had hear^ apart 
Sweet leflbns of her fo/cefui art. 

Each (for madnefs rui'd the hour) "■ '^ ' 

Would prore his own expreflive pow'r. .^ j, 

FiasT, Fear, his hand, its (kill to try^ . .-; 

Amid the chords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoiled, he knew not why^ 

Even at the, found himfelf had made* 

Next, Anger ru(h*d,^his eyes on fire ; 

In lightnings, own'd his fecret fiings. 
In one rude claih, he (iruck the lyre— 

And fwept- with hurry 'd hands, the ft rings. ^ 

With woeful meafures, wan Defpair ■ ■■ 

Low fullen founds his grief beguilM : 
A folemn, flrange, and mingPd air: 

'Twas fad, by fits— by darts, 'twas wild.* 

T But' 
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But tboB, O Hope I with eyes fo fair. 
What was thy delighted meafure ? 
Still It whifper*d proxnis'd pleafure, 
And bade the lovely fcenes at di&ance hail ! 
Scill would her touch the drain prolong j 

And, from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
Shecaird on echo ftiiL through all her fong : 
And, where her fweetcft theme fhe chofe, 
A foft refponiive voice was heard at every clofe j . 
And Hope, enchanted* fmird, and wav'd her golden hair- 
And longer had flie fung — but, with a frown, 

' Revenge impatient rofe- 
He three his blood-ftainM fword in thunder down ; 
And, with a withering look, 
The war denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a. blaft, fo loud and dread, 
Were ne^er prophetic founds fo fiill of woe. 
And. ever and anon, he beat 
The doubling drum, with furious heat : 
And tho*, fometimes, each dreary paufe between, 
Dejeded Pity, at his fide» , 
Her foul-fubduing voice, apply'd. 
Yet ftill he kep( his wild upalter'd mien ; 
While each ftrain'd ball of fight— feem'd burfting from 
his head. 

Thy numbers, jealoufy/to nought were fix'd ; 

Sad proof of ihy diftrefsful date. 
Of differing themes the veering fong was mix'd : 

And, now, it courted Love ; now, raving, callM on 
Hate. 

With eyes up- raised, as one ipfpir'd. 
Pale Melancholy fat retir'd ; 
And, from her wild feqiiefter'^ feat, 
In notes, by diftance made more fwefet, 

Pour'd 
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Pour'd thro* the mellow horn her penfive foul : 

-And, dailiing foft, from rocks around. 

Bubbling runnels jom'd tlie found. 
Thro* glades and glooms, the mingled meafure ftolc, 

Or o'er feme haunted ftreams, with fond delay, 
(Round an holy calm difFufing, 
Love of peage, and lonely muling) 

In hollow murmurs died away. 
But O, how altcr'd was its fprlghtlier tone f 
When Chearfulnefs, a nymph of healrhieft hue^ 

Her bow acrofs her fliouldbr flung, 

Her bufkins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an infpiriog air, that dale and thicket rung. 

The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known. 

The oak-crown'd Sifters, and their chafte-ey'd Queen, 

Satyrs, and fylvan Boys, were feen. 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercife rejoic'd to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and feiz'd his beechen fpear. 

Last came Joy's ecftatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

Firft, to the lively pipe his hand addrefs'd ; 
But foon he faw the brifk awakening viol, 

Whofe fweet entrancing voice he lov'd the beft. 
They would have thought, who heard the ft rain. 
They faw, in Tempe's vale, her native maids. 
Amid the feftal founding ihades. 
To fome unweary'd minftrel dancing ; 
' While, as his flying fingers kifs*d the ftrin[;s. 

Love fram'd with Mirth a* gay fantaftic round, * 
(Loofe ^re her treffcs feen, her zone unbound) 
And he, amidft his frolic play. 
As if he would the^c harming air repay, 
Shook thoufand odours from his dewy wings. 

O D E, 
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ODE, 

VrOV DISICATISO A BVILDINO, AVD EftXCTIVG A STATHIy 
T O 

SHAKESPEARE, 

AT STRATFORD UPON AVON. 
[Written and fpoken by D. Gariick, Efq.*] 

TO what bled genius of the iOe, 
Shall gratitude her tribute pay. 
Decree the feftive day, 
Eredt the ilatue, and derote the pile ? 
Do not your fympathetic hearts accord. 
To own the " bofom's lord ?*' 
*Ti8 he f 'tis be f— that demi-god. 
Who Avon's flow'ry margin trod, - 

While fportive Fancy round him flew ; 
Where nature led him by the hand, 

Inftru^ed him in all ^e knew. 
And gave him abfolote command : 
To him the fong, the edifice we ratfe ; 
He meriu M our wonder, alt our praife I 

Yet» ere impatient joy break forth. 
In founds, that lift the foul from earth. 
And, to our fpell-bound minds> impart 
Some faint idea of his magic art ■■ ■ 
Let awful filence ftill the air I 
From the dark cloud the hidden light 
Burfts tenfold bright !— — 
Prepare f prepare! prepare I ■ 

Now, 

* The lefs tmportint parts of this and many other f iecei, htfe 
beea omitted, for a reafoa affigned io the Preface. 
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\Now, fwell at once the choral fong ; 
Roll the full tide of harmonj along ; 
Let rapture fweep the trembliag firings ; 
And Fame, expanding all her wings, 
\ With all her tnimpet-xonguej proclaim^ 
i The lov'dj'^rcver'd, immortal name ! 

$HAK£SPEA|IE I ShAKESPEARe! ShaKESPEARE !. 

I 

j SWEETEST Bard that ever fung ! 

I Nature's glory, Fancy's child I 

■ Never, fure, did witching tongue, 

/ Warble forth fuch wood-noties wild. 

/ Come, each Mufe, and ilfter Grace ; 
f Loves, and Pleasures, hither come : . , 

Well you know this happy place j 

Avon's banks were once your home. 

Bring the laurel. Bring the ffow'rs. 
Songs of triumph to him raife : 
He united ail your pow'rs ; 
All uniting, ling his praife^ 

0, from his Mufe of ffrc. 

Could but one fpark be caught t 
Then, might thcfe humble ftrains afpire 
To tell the wonders he has wrought : . 
To tell, how, fitting on his magic throne> 
Unaided and alone. 
In dreadful ftate. 
The fubjedt paf&ons round hun wait ; 
Whom, tho' unchain'd and raging. there. 
He checks, inflames— or turns their mad career 
With that fuperior ikill 
Which winds the fiery fteed at wilt. 

He 
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He gives the awful word- 

And they, all foaming, trembling, own him for their lord- 

Wiih thefehis (laves — he can control 

Or charm the foul. 

t 

, ' So reailz'd are all his golden dreams 
Of terror, pitj, love, and grief, 
Tho* confcious that the vifion only feemsi 
The woc-ftruck mind finds no relief. 
Ingratitude would drop the tear i 

Cold-blooded age take fire % 
To fee the thankiefs children of old Lear, 
Spurn at their king and fire ; 
With his, our reafon, coo, grows wild : 
What nature bad disjoined, 
The poet's power combined— 
Madnefs and age— ingratitude and child. 

Ye guilty, lawlefs tribe, 
Efcap'd from puniih'ment by art or bribe f 
At Shakespeare's bar appear* 
No bribing, ihuffling, there 

His genius, like a ruftiing fl^od>. 
Cannot be withftood': 
Out burfts the penitential tear y 
The look appaird the crime reveals ; 
The marble-hearted monfter feels— 

Whofe hand is ftain'd with blood. 

BUT foon thefe horrors pafs away kgv 
Through ftorms and night, breaks f»ih the day. 
He fmiles — they vanifli into air! 
The bnfkin*d warriors difappear! 
Mute the trumpets, mute the drums ; 
The fcene is changM— Thalia comes, 

^ Leading 
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Leading the nymph Euphrofyne, 
Gbddefs of joy and Jibertyf 
She and her fifters, hand in hand 
Link*d to a num'rous frolic band. 
With rofesand with myrtle crown'd. 
O'er the green velvet lightly bound. 
Circling the monarch of th' inchanted land. 

; Wild, frahtic, with plcafiire," " - 
They trip it in meafure, 
To bring him their treafurc. 
The treafure of joy. 

/ How gay is the meafure! 
How fwcet is the pleafurc t 
How great is the treafure ! 

The treafure of joy. "^ 

Like rofes frefli Wowing, 
Their dimpled cheeks glowing. 
His mind is overflowing, 
A treafure of joy. 

His rapture perceiving. 

They fmile while they're giving. 

He fmiles at receiving, ♦ 
A treafure of joy. 
WITH kindling cheeks, and fparkliiig eyes. 
Surrounded thus, the Bard, in tranfport dies. 

The little Loves, fike bees, 

Cluft'ring and climbing up his knees. 

His brows with rofes bind ; 

While Fancy, Wit, and Humour, fpread 

Their wings and hover round his head. 

Impregnating his mind : 

Whicfaf^ 
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Which, teaming foon, as foon brought forth. 
Not a tioy fpurious bhtb. 
But out of mountain came 
A mountain of delight f 
Laughter roar*d out to fee the fight-^ 

And Fi^aljf^zB bis name ! 
With fword and fliicld, he puffing ftridcs ; 
The J070US revel rout 
Receive him with a ihout 1 * ^ 

And .modeft nature holds her fides. 
No iingle powV the deed had done* 

But great and fmail $ 
Wii, Fancy, Humour, Whim, and Jeft, 
The huge mi/Iiapen heap, imprefs'd ; 
Andio-5^ J#*»/ 
A compound of *em all j 
A comic world in one. 



,/ 
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A world where all pleafurcs abound, 4 

.; So fruitful the earth, / 

1 ,/ So quick to bring forth— / 

/And, the world, too, is wicked and round- 

• As the well- teaming earth, 
1 With rivers and ftiowYs, 

• Will, fmiling, bring forth 
Her fruits and her fiow'rs ; 

So Falfiaff will never decline : 

Still fruitful and gay. 

He moiftens his clay ; 
And his rain, and his rivers are wine. 

Of the World he has all, but its care : 
No load, but of flefh, will he bear : 

He laughs off his pack ; 

Takes a cup of old fack— 
And away with alt forrow and care : 



\ 



THOU 
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THOU foft-flowing Avon I by thy filver ftream. 

Of Things more than mortal fweet Shake spearb would 

^reaor; 

The fairie% by moon-light dance round his green htd-r^ 

For hallow'd the turf is, that '{ullpw'd his head, 

__ •« . 

The feve-ftHken roaiden» the foft-Qghing Twain, 

'^ere rove jHl^hout danger, and figh without pain ; 

Tfie fweet bud of beauty, no blight fhall here dread — 

For hfiliow'd the turf is, that pillow'd his head. 

Here youth fKall be fam^d for their loye and their truth. 
And chearful old age — feel the fpirit of youth ; 
For the raptures of fancy, here poets ihall tread— 
For hallow'd the turf is, that pillowed his head. 

Flow, on, filver Avon ! in fong ever flow ; 
Be the fwanson thy bofbm ftill whiter than fnow : 
Ever full be thy ftream, like his fame may it fpread— 
And the turf ever hallow'd, thatpillow'd his head. 

THOUGH bards, with envy-aching eyes. 
Behold a tow'ring eagle riie, :^ 

And would his flight retard ; 
Yet, each to Shakespeare's genius bows j , 

Each waves a garland for his brows. 

To crown the heav'n diftinguifli'd Bard. 

Nature had form'd him on her nobleft plan ; 
And, to the^»/tfi-*-join'd yAntfaUng man. 



CAN Britiih gratitude delay," ^ -^- — __ 
To him the glory of this ifle, ^ 

To give the feftive day, 
The fong, the ftatue, and devoted pile ? 

M Shall 



/ 
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Shall the hero laurels gain, 
For ravaged fioJds, and tlboufands flain ? 
\nd ftiall his brows no laurels bi[nd, 
Wba charms to virtue human-kind ? 

We will his brows with laurel bind. 
Who charms to virtue human-kind.-— 
Raifc the pile, the ftatue raife ; 
Sing IMMORTAL Shakespeare's prs^iie H-^ 
The fong will ceafe, the ftone decay ; 
But his name. 
And undiminiih'd fame^ 
Shall never — never pafs away. 
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